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PREFACE TO THE PIBST EDITION. 



The uniqiie ooUection of Paintings, of whkdi tke following 
pages contain an instractiro Catalogae, is, togetfaer witb the 
Gallery in which it is pbced, a free gif^ to the Bojal Gardens 
on the part of the accomplished Ladj-artist and traveller whose 
name the Gallery bears. The pictures were painted by herself, 
on the spot, in the countries indicated ; and were arranged 
by herself in the positions which they occupy; and both 
the preparation aud printing of the Catalogue are due to her 
munificence. 

On the beauty of the collection it is unnecessaiy to dwell, 
and it is not possible to oveiTate its interest and instructiveness 
in connection with the contents of the Gardens, Plant-houses 
and Museums of Kew ; visitors may, however, be glad to be 
reminded, that very many of the views here brought together 
represent vividly and truthfully scenes of astonishing interest 
and singularity, and objects that are amongst the wonders of 
the vegetable kingdom ; and that these, though now accessible 
to travellers and famiUar to readers of travels, are already 
disappearing or are doomed shortly to disappear before the 
axe and the forest fires, the plough and the flock, of the ever 
advancing settler or colonist. Such scenes can never be re- 
newed by nature, nor when once eflaced can they be pictured 
to the mind's eye, except by means of such records as this 
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Lady has presented to us, and to posterity, which will thus 
have even more reason than we have to be grateful for her 
fortitude as a traveller^ her talent and industry as an artist, and 
her liberality and public spirit. 

The architect of the building (which may be described as 
classical, and the principal feature of which is the gallery 
50x25 ft.) is Jas. Fergusson, Esq., F.E.S., who, actuated by 
the same generous spirit as his friend the donor, gave the plan 
and supervised every detail of its construction. 



J. D. HOOKER, Director. 



Royal Gardens, Eew. 
June 1, 1882. 



INTRODUCTION. 



History and Extent of the CMection^ 

The whole of the paintings in this gallery were executed by 
Miss Marianne North between 1872 and 1885, and nearly all 
of them in the countries inhabited by the plants. In order 
to give some idea of the extent to which the collection iUus* 
trates the vegetation of the temperate and tropical regions 
of the world a coloured map is appended ; red indicating the 
countries actually visited by the artist, and green those countries 
whence she obtained many important ornamental and useful 
plants through various botanic gardens in both hemispheres. 
Of course, in so small a map it is impossible to show accurately 
the areas traversed ; but it may be stated of the regions coloured 
red that the most striking features, as well as many of the 
smaller details, of their scenery are represented much more 
fully than might be supposed. In other words, the aspects 
of nature in those countries, though they might be indefinitely 
multiplied as to details, would not offer great diversity in their 
general characters. They might include different species of 
the same genera here depicted, and they might include other 
genera of the same natural orders ; yet they would only differ 
in their composition, not materially in their physiognomy. 
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Nevertheless, from the particulars given further on of the 
floras of the various countries visited, it will be apparent, that 
large as the number of genera and species of plants pourtrayed 
is, it is only a very small proportion of the numbers inhabiting 
the countries under consideration. It has not been deemed 
necessary, or even desirable, to name every flower in each 
painting ; still time has not been spared in the endeavours to 
identify all those possessing any special interest ; and in this 
task the writer of the present catalogue has been greatly 
assisted by his colleagues^ to whom he oflers his best 
thanks. 

Many persons whose knowledge of botanical names is 
necessarily limited, ask why English names are not given to 
all the flowers ? To which question the only answer is, because 
they possess none; and experience teaches that translations, 
or English equivalents, of the botanical names are equally 
perplexing, and for many reasons objectionable, and specially 
so because their general adoption is certain never to be realised. 
After all, few of the botanical names are really nK)re formidable 
than Chrysanthemum, Rhododendron, Pelargonium, and others, 
which are familiar to most persons. At the same time, existing 
English names, as well as intelligible current native names, are 
always given in the descriptions of the paintings, and by 
preference in the titles. 

The following is a list of the plants, as far as they have 
been named, an-anged alphabetically under their respective 
natural orders. An analysis of its composition is given at the 
end of the list. 
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IX 



Enumeration of the Plants namedy Alphabetically arranged 
under tlteir Natural Orders. 



1. Banuncvxaosje. 
Anemone - - - Himalaya 
AquUegia canadentU - N. Ameripa 

chrysantha - - California 

Clematis ' - - - Japan 
Delphiniiim variegatum - California 
Paonia Moutan - - China 
Manunculus LycUUi - New Zealand 

2. DlLLBKXACB3B. 

Wormia Burhidyei - - Borneo 
ferrugmea - - SeychelleB 

3. Caltcanthacbje. 
Caiycanthus lavigatus - N. America 

4. Maonoliacejb. 
JDrtmys .Winteri - - Chili 
Liriodendnm tulijn/era N. Ameriea 
Metgnelia grand\fhra - N. America 

obovata - - Japan 

Michelia Champaca • ' - India 

— exceUa - - • India 

5. Anonace^. 
Anona Cherimolia - Trop. America 

muricata - Tropical America 

reticulata - Tropical Ameriea 

Cananga odorata - Tropical Asia 

6. Besberide^. 
JBerberis vulgaris - Europe^ &c. 
Lardizabala bitemaia - Chili 

7. Nticphaaobje. 
Nelutmbium speeiosum 

Asia, Australia 
Nymphaa gigantea - Australia 

Lotus - - - S. India 

— — steUata - - S. Africa 
Victoria Hegia - - S. America 

8. Sarraceniacea. 
VarUngtonia calif otnica N. America 
Sarracenia Jlava - N. America 
— - purpurea - - N. America 

9. PAPAVEBACfiS. 

Argemone mexicana - Mexico 
Meconopsis Wallichii - India 



Papaver sommfirttm - Asia 
-^-^ orientate - - Asia Minor 

10. FUMASIAOMiB. 

Dielytra spectabUis - - China 

11. Cbugiesils. 

Cheiranthns Cheiri - - Europe 
Mattkicla - . - S. Europe 

12. Cappabidba. 

Capparis spinosa 

Mediterranean Region 

18. Bessdaoea. 
Heseda odorata - - Asia MiniMT 

14. CxmtACEM, 

Cistus ladanjferus - Fbrtugal 

15. ViOLACBiB. 

Viola maculata - - » Chili 

16. BIXINE.S. 

Bixa Orellana - Tropical America 

17. PiTTOSPOREiE. 

BUlardiera longijlora - Taamama 
Ckeirantherafilifoha W.Austmlia 
Sollya keterophylla - W. Australia 

18. TRBMANnBE«. 

Tetratheca Jili/brmis W. Australia 

19. POLTOAUUB. 

Comesperma vobibile W. Australia 

20. Cabtqfhylt^ <flC^. 
Silene califomica - Califorma 

21. PORTULACBJB. 

Calandrinia discolor - Chili 

Claytonia perfoliata - California 

Portulaca grandiHora - ChUi 

Portulacaria afra - S. Africa 

22. TAMABISCINKfi. 

Pouquieria splendeus - Arizona 
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23. GUTTIFE&iB. 

CalophyUum Inophyllum Seychelles 
Clusia - - - Brazil 

Qarcinia Mangottana - Borneo 
■ Xanthochymui « Borneo 

Mammea americana - S. America 
Mesua ferrea . - - India 

24. Tbrnstbobmiacba. 

Camella japonica - - Japan 

— tketfera * - - China 
Eurya japonica - - Japan 

25. DiPTBBOCABPBiB. 

Shored robuata . - - India 

26. Malyacejb. 

Adansonia digitatd - « Africa 
Bomhax malaharicum - India 

Chorisia speciosa - - Brazil 
Durio zibethinus « Singapore 
Eriodendron anfractuosum Jamaica 
' orientcde - - - Jara 
Gossypium harhadense - America 

herha4:eum - - India 

■ — ^— peruviauum - - America 

Hibiscus calycinus 
— ^— cannabinus - 

— Cooperi • 

— esculentus 

— heterophyllus 

— Huegelii 

— liiiiflorus - 
— — peduncvlatus ' 



Natal 

Tropics 

New Caledonia 

- Tropics 

Australia 

W. Australia 

Seychelles 

* S. Africa 

Roa(isinensis - - China 

Sabdariffa Tropic8,01dWorld 

—— stirat/ensMTropic8,01d World 
— — tiliaceus - - Tropics 

TVtonum 

Warm regions. Old World 
Pachira marginata ~ - Brazil 
Paritium elatum - - Jamaica 
Pavonia mollis > - Natal 

Plagianthus LyaUii - New Zealand 
Thespesia populnea 

Tropics, Old World 

27. STBRCULIACBiE. 

Dombeya Burgessice - - Natal 
Pterospermum acerifolium - India 



Sterculia coccinea - - Borneo 

' rupestris - - Queensland 

TheobromaCacao Tropical America 



28. T1LIA.CBJ8. 

Ariatotelia Maqui 
— '■ — peduncularis 
Grewia lasiocarpa 
Luhea rujescens 



- Chili 

New Zealand 

Kaffi*aria 

Brazil 



Tricuspidaria dependens - Chili 

29. LiNBJs. 
Linum usitatissimum - Europe 

80. Malpiohdlcbjs. 

Acridocarpus natilitius - Kafiraria 
Sphedamnocarpus pruriens 

Kaffittria 

31. Ztoophtllejb. 

GucUacum officinale - Jamaica 
Zygophyllum - - S. Africa 

-32. GBBANIACBiB. 

Averrhoa Bilimbi Tropical America 

Carambota Tropical America 

Geranium macutatum - N. America 
Impatiens - Kaffiraria, Himalaya 
Monsonia speciosa - S. Africa 
Oxalis camosa - - Chili 
— — semiloba - - . Natal 
Pelargonium oxalidifolium S. Africa 
peltatwn - - S. AfHca 

iriste - - S. Africa 

Tropaolum tricolorum - - Chili 

33. BUTACEJS. 

JEgle Marmelos - - India 
Boronia - - - N. S. Wales 
Calodendron capense - S. Africa 
Citrus Aurantium - Tropical Asia 

Decumana '- Tropical Asia 

medica " - Tropical Asia 

Cookia punctata - - Ceylon 
Correa - - - N. S. Wales 
Viosmaf - - - S. Africa 
Eriostemon - - N. S. Wales 
Zanthoxylum capense - S. Africa 

84. SiMARUBBJE. 

Ailantus glandulosa - - Japan 
Quassia amara - Tropical America 
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S5» OCHNACKSS. 

Ochna - -- - • S. Africa 



36. BURSBBACai^. 

Canarium commune « 



Java 



37. MEIJACBiB. 

Amoora -Aphanamixia - . - Java 
Azadiriwhta ijidica - India 
Carapa moluccensis 

Tropics, Old World 
Lamiumf „- - - Borneo 
Melia Azedarach - Tropical Asia 
Sandoricutn indicum Tropical Asia 
Turraa ohtusifoUa - S. Africa 

38. OLACimB^. 
Apodytes dimidiata - Kaffiraria 

89. Celastsinxjb. 
Maytenua chilensis - - CluH 

40. ISiHAMJXACEM, 

Ceanothus paUidua - N. America 

41. AifFELiDKa:. 

Ampelopsis tricuspidata - Japaii 
Cissus discolor „ - - Borneo 
Pterisanthes cisaoides - Borneo 
Viiia hmedayana - - India 

42. Sapindacbje. 

Acer paJmatum - - Japan 
Blighia sapida - Tropical Africa 
Melianthua major - S. Africa 
Nephdium lappaceum - Borneo 

43. Anagabdiagbjs. 

Anacardium occideniale - India 
Corynocarpus lavigata N. Zealand 
Duvaua - - - - Chili 
Harpephyllum caffirum - S. Africa 
Mangifera indica - - India 
i?Aii« cauattca - - Chili 
Spondiaa dulcia - W. Polynesia 

.44. MOSINGACBA* 

Morinyayteryyoaperma • Tropics 



•45. CONNARAGBiE. 

JRourea - - _ Borneo 

"46. LBGUMIKOSiE. 



Abrua precatorius - 
Acacia aiata - 

armata - 

- Catechu - 

cdvenia 

cyclopia 

dealhaia 



- Tropics 

W. Australia 

- E.Australia 

- India 

Chili 

W. Australia 



Tasmania, Australia 

horrida - - S.Africa 

Alhizzia Lehhek - - India 
Amheratia nobilis - - Burmah 
^racAt« kypogaa - S. America 
Baukinia variegata - - India 
Brownea coccinea Tropical America 
Burtonia conferta - W. Australia 
Butea frondoaa * - India 

Caaaia alata - - - Tropics 

corymboaa - S.America 

Fiatula - Tropics, Old World 

' mimoaoidea - - Tropics 

nodoaa - Tropical Asia 

Clianthua Dampieri - Australia 

puniceua - New Zealand 

Clitoria Tematea - • Malaya 
Crotalaria - - _ Java 

Cynometra cauli/lora - Malaya 
Daviesia - - N. S. Wales 
Dolichoa - - - Kaffraria 
Erythrina caffra - - Natal 

- indica - - - India 
Gompholohium polymorphum 

W. Australia 
Htematoicylum campechidnum 

Yucatan 
Indigo/era - - - Himalaya 
Kennedya coccinea - W. Australia 

nigricema - W. Australia 

Laihyrus macropua - - Chili 
Lupinua - - . Chili 

Mimoaa aenaitiva Tropical America 
Jtfttcuna .... Brazil 
Parochatua communis Tropical Asia 
Periandra dulcia - - Brazil 
Pithecolobium JUicifolium 

Tropical America 
Platylobium triangulare 

N. S. Wales 
Podalyria calyptrata - - S. Africa 
Poinciana regia - - Madagascar 
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Paoralea glandulosa - - Cbili 
JRqfnia amplexicauiia - S. Africa 
Hobinia pseudacacia - N. America 
Saraca deciinata • - Java 
— — ^ indica - - - India 
Schotia specioaa - - Natal 

Sesbania grandiflora 

Malaya, N. Australia 
Suiherlandiafrutescens - S. Africa 
Tamarindus indica 

Tropics, Old World 
Vigna vexillata - - Tropics 
Wistaria chinensis - China, Japan 



47. ROSAGBJS. 



Ckamabatia feUolota • 
CraUsgua Oxyacantka 
Eriobotrya japonica 
Grielum tenuifoiiym 
Pftrua japonica 
Quiliaja aaponaria - 
JRosa canina - 

rubiginoea - 

ainica 

Mubus auatralia 
— rostsfoUua 



CaHfoniia 

- £uTope 

- Japan 
- S. Africa 

• Japan 
- CfeiU 

- Europe 
Europe 

- China 
New Zealand 

India, Malaja 



48. SAZIFBAOBiB. 

Anopterus glanduloaua - Tasmania 
CephalotuafoHicularia W. Australia 
Hydrangea altiaaima - - India 
— — Hortenaia - - Japan 
Zitftaphragma heterophyUa 

California 

49. CsASSULACBiB. 

Bryephyllum calycinum Trp. Africa 
Cotyled(>n - - - S. Africa 
Craaaula coccinea - S. Africa 
Sochea ... 8. Africa 
Sempervivum - - TenerifEb 

50. DBOSESACBiB. 

Byblia giganfea - W. Australia 
Dionaa muacipukt - N. America 
Dreaera ciatijtora - S. Africa 
• pauciflora - - S. Africa 

51. Bbuniacbjs. 
Bruniaf - - - S. Africa 



52. KkLOBABSLM. 

Gunnera acahra - - - Chili 

5^ RlIIB<^HOE]IA. 

Sihiz^phora mangh 

Tropics, Old World 

54. COMBSBTAOSJi. 

Quisqualia indica ~ - India 
Terminalia CcUappa 

Tropics, Old World 
ciirina - - - India 

55. Mtbtacbjb, 

Agoniaflexuoaa - W. Australia 
Barringtonia apfcioaa 

Tropics, Old World 
Beaufortia decuaaata W. Australia 
Caliiatemon lanceolatua - Australia 

aalignua - - N. S. Wales 

aptcioaus - W. Australia 

Caiothamnoa • - . Australia 
Caryaphyilua aramaticua Moluccas 
Eucalyptus amygdcUina Australia 
W.Australia 

- Tasmania 
W. Australia 
W. Australia 

- AustraHa 
W. Australia 
W. Australia 

- Australia 
Australia 

N. S. Wales 

W. Australia 

- Malaja 

Malaya 



eaiophylla 

cordata 

diveraicolor 

ficifolia 

Globuhta - 

macrocarpa 

marginata 

- obliqna 

panictdata 

— — piperita f 

tetraptera 

Eugenia Jamboa • 

malacctmsia 

Griaa cauliflora Tropical Amerfca 
Leptospermum lavigatum Australia 

acoparium - - Australia 

Melaleuca jLeucadendnm Australia 
Metroaideroa btcida - New Zealand 

tomentoaa - New Zealand 

PaidiumGuayava Tropical America 

pyriforme - Tropical America 

Syncarpia laurifolia - N. S. Wal^s 

56. MBLAgreiuoBJD. 
MediniUa magnijica - Manilla 



Melaatoma f 
Pleroma - 



- Java 
- Bvasil 
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57. jLythrakiejb. 

LagerBtrcemia Flo» Begina 

Tropical Asia 

indica - - Tropical Asia 

Lawsonia inermis - Tropical Asia 
PuHtca Granatum - N. W. India 

58. Onaobabikb. 

Fuchsia macrostemon - - Chili 
(Enethera acauHs - - Cbili 

59. LOASBJB. 

Grammatoearpus volubiiis - Chili 
Loasa acanthifsdia - - Chili 

60. Passiflobbjb. 

Carica Papaya Tropical America 
Patsiora alata IVopical America 

edtUis - Tropical America 

mticroearp a Tropical America 

quadrigkmdulosa 

Tropical America 
Tacaania moUissima - S. America 
— — pinnatiatipula - - Chili 

61. CUOUBBITACBA. 

Cephaiandra paimaia - S. Africa 
CwmrHta digitaia - - Arizona 
Momordica inuoluerata S. Africa 

62. BSQOmACBjB. 



Begonia maculata 
natatensis - 



- Brazil 
- S.Africa 



63. Cactacj^^. 

Cereus coendescens - - Brazil 
— giganteua - - Arizona 

— Qmaco - - . Chili 

■ Bpeciotinimua 

West Indies, Mexico 

EckinocaetvM ... Chili 

EehiRcpsis oxggona - - Mexico 

Opmntia DiUenii . S. America 

coccinelUfara - S. America 

64. FlOOIDBJB. 

Mesembryanthemum cMenae - Chili 
'- edule - - S. Africa 



65. UMBELiI.IFEBJS. 

AciphyUa - - New Zealand 
Acttnofu8 Helianthi - N. S. Wales 
Eryngium depresswn - - Chili 
— panibutatum - . Chili 
Xanthosia rotundifoiia W. Australia 



66. ABAUACEiB 

Aralia 

Cvaaonia Bpicata - 
Fai»ia papyrifera 
Bedera Helix 
Pan€Lx craMtfoUum 
— Gunnii - 
■' longitsifnum • 



- Java 
- S. Africa 

- Java 
- Britain 

- Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 



67. CaBNAOBJB. 



Aucubajaponica 
Comus capitata - 
Nuttailii - 



68. 



- Japan 
Himalaja 
Califonda 



CAPBIFOUAGEiB. 

Lonicera sempervirens - N. Ameriea 
Viburnum Opulus - . Europe 

69. BUBIAOEJB. 

Anthocepkalus Cadamba - India 
Argostemma - - Himalaya 
Burckellia capensia - S. Africa 
Cinchona Calisaya - S. America 
Coceoeypeelum discolor - Brazil 
Coffea arabica - E. Tropical Africa 
Gardenia Thunbergia - Natal 
Ixora coccinea - Tropical Asia 
Musscenda macrophylla - Trop. Asia 
Pavetta ... Kaffraria 
Portlandia grandiflcra 

Tropical America 
Vangueria edulis - Madagascar 

70. CAI.TCBBJ3. 

Boopisf - - - - Chili 

71. CoifPOSITJB. 

Aspilia .... Brazil 
Atter grand^fiorus - K. America 
Baccharis triptera - - Brazil 
Celmisia coriacea - New Zealand 
Centaurea- ... Chili 




^7. E<ji g_*jiE^ 

CaUfomia 

Semperoivum \ " 5; -'*^*£* 

^yhlU giganim . \^' 
/Jio««a mugcipufa * - 
-Droiera ci$tijfor(i 
•— — pauciflora - 

Urunia f ^ _ 



£^ ITtmtace-e. 

'^ liiriii 

TTOp«^OJd World 
o^M/Kwtia d^msmU W. Aastitlia 

saj>fm*m - - K & W>]ea 

I?V^43WW - W.ABStl^Ki 

Ca/a<Aa*]Ku - , Adftnlia 
C&r^opk^I/ms are^fikMM Moluccas 
E^ea/tfpetu am^^^ilma AastziIJa 

eahpkyiU - W. AofitaHa 

— — — cQrdata - - Tasitiaiila 

dictrtusJor - W. Aiistrali" 

JtcijUia - W. AastJiB* 

' — — Gh&MlttM * - Ait?trslMl 
macroearpa - W. Australitt 



ob/igtta 

panicuiata 

piperiiaf 

~- tetraptera 
Eugenia J^r ' 



- W- Ansinifift 
Au^tralis 




/ 



\ 



57. Ll'THRASlE^K. 

Lafferstrttmia Flos Megmm 



* indica - 

Lawsonia inermh - 
Fnnka Granatum 



Tropical Asia 

TropicEil Aaki 

Tropical Asia 

- N. W. India 



Ftwhsta macTostenion - « Cbili 
(Enothera aeanih - - Chiil 

Grammatocarptus voLuhUis - Chili 
Loata acanlMfdia - - Chili 

@0. Fassiflo:re^. 

Canca Papat/a Tropical America 
Pastifioru alata Tropical America 

edulis - Tropical Am<}rica 

— - macrocetrpa Tropical America 

' quadriffiundidosa 

Tropical Amortcfl 
Tacsonia moIUssviia - S* Aiu erica 
pinnaiiBtipula - - Chili 

61. CtjcuubitaCRM. 

CtplmlandTa palrtiaia - S. Africa 
Vttcurbila di^iaia - - Arizona 
M^mordica involucrata S^ Africa 



62, BegonIACS^* 

macttlitta 



- S. Afiie* 



nACTACfi^. 



65. JJiiBErliLlVE&M. 
Acipht/Ua - - New ; 
Actirtoius HeJmnthi - N, {?. Wata 
Er^nghtm deprcssam ~ - CWE 

paiHculatum - - Cl£ 

Xanthosia rotundifotia Vf.l 



66. Arauace.^ 
ylraiiit - - - 
Cus&otua spicata - - 1 
F(if*ia paptfrifera 
B^dera Ildis 
Panax cransifoltHm - ^ 
Guntiii - - i 

Cornm tapitsUm - - <fa 
— Nuitallti- ^ ta 

Lonkera i 
Vitmrnxm fA 



f 



tddia 





m ervca 

^ m--^ - Chili 

— M^^^ Eriizil 

^^^B^ l An^erica 

-^^^- Tropics 

^ TropiciJ 

' :tl America 

. ilion, ilfxico 

- Troj}ies 
n spiral America 

- Tropics 
^.di-a 

Jfl Jamaica, Mexico 

i'.stT - - W, hulics 
.%mi {flora - - Jridia 
i! Nittionis - Brazil 



9S. Sola>:ace^e;. 

idhoiierck inscoxa - W. Australia 
fJrunJeis ia atu ericaJt a 

Tropical America 
— - Hnpeana - - - Email 
vpfionM^ndru betacfa 

CcDtral America 



XIV 



INTBODUCTION. 



^ 



Chrysanthemum «* - Japan 
Cineraria cruejita ^ - Tenerifie 
Cryptostemma. calendulacea - Cape 
Cynara CardunctUun « Europe 
Dahlia imperialis - - Mexico 

— variabilis - - Mexico 
. Eurybia argophyUa - Australia 

Helichrynum appendiculatum - Natal 
■ speciosissimum - S. Africa 

Helipterum eximium -- S. Africa 

— phlomoides^ - - S. Africa 

— rubellum - W. Australia 
Kleinia - - - - Teneriffe 
Layia platyglossa - California 
Microstephium niveum - S. Africa 
Mutisia decurrens « - Chili 
— ^ rosea _ _ - Chili 
Oldenburg ia arbuacula,' S.Africa 

' Osmitopsis a^teriscoides ' S.Africa 
Othonna amplexicaulis - S. Africa 
Proustia pyrifolia^ - - Chili 
Raoulia eximia '- New Zealand 
Senecio macroglossus > - Natal 
Sonchus - - -• Teneriffe 
Triptiliqn • - - - ChiU 

72. Sttlidiba. 
Stylidium - • - Australia 

73. -GoODENOYIB-fi. 

Lesehenaultia bUoba W. Australia 
Scavola Koenigii 

Tropics, Old World 

74. Campanula CBJS. 

Campanula Medium Central Europe 
Canarina .Campanula 

Canary Islands 
Cyphia volubtlis - - S. Africa 
Jsotoma Broujnii - W. Aui«tralia 
Lobelia cardinaiis - N. America 
— - salicifolia - - - Chili 
Pratia begoniafolia - - Java 

75. Vaccinirb. 
Gaylussacia resinosa - N. America 

76. Ericacbjb. 

Andromeda Mariana N. America 
Azaieanudiflora - N. America 
Erica arbor ea - -' Teneriffe 



Erica grandiftora - S. Africa 
Gaultheria hispida - Tasmania 
Kalmia latifolia - N. America 
Pemettya mucronata - Chili 

Rhododendron, arboreum Himalaya 
— *- argenteum - - Himalaya 

Auchlandii - Himalaya 

blandfordimflorum Himalaya 



— — calophyllum 


- Himalaya 




- N. America 


Dalhousia - 






- Himalaya 


formosum - 


Himalaya 




- Himalaya 


favanicum - 


- Java 


— nilagiricum - 


- S. India 


NuUaUi - 


- Himalaya 


77. MOKOTBOPKA. 


Sarcodes sanguinea 


• California 



78. EPAORIDXiB. 

Cyathodes glauca • Tasmania 
DracophyUum Traversii 

New Zealand 
Epacris longiflora - Australia 
Leucopogon verticillatus 

W. Australia 
LUsanthe strigo$a • Tasmania 
Jtiichea dracophyUa - Tasmania 
Styphelia - - N.S.Wales 

79. FLITMBAOINBjg. 



Plumbago capensis 
Statice scqbra _ - 



- S. Africa 

- S. Africa 



80. Pkimulaoba. 
Dodecafheon Meadia - N. America 

81.^ Sapotace^. 

Achras Sapota - Tropical Amerioa 
Bassia latifolia . - - India 
ChrysophyUum Cainiio « Jamaica 
Dichopsis Gutta - - Malaya 
Mitnusops Elengi - » India 
Northea seycheUana • Seychelles 
Sideroxylon inerme - S. Africa 

82. EBBNAOLfi. 

Diotpyros Kakr - • Japan 



HISTORY AND £XT£NT OP THE COLLECTION. 



83. OLEACBiB. 

Foraythia - - - Japan 
Jasminum graciUimum - Borneo 
Notelaa ligustrina - Tasmania 
Nyctanthes Arbor-tristts - India 
Oiea europcea Mediterranean Hegion 
Syringa vulgaris - - Europe 

84. Apocynacejb. 
Acokanthera venenata - S. Africa 
BeoMmoniia grandiflora - India 
Carissa grandiflora - S. Africa 
Cerbera Tanghin - Madagascar 
JDipladenia crassinoda - Brazil 
Macrosiphonia longrflora - Brazil 
Cerium odorum - Tropical Asia 
Odontccdema speciosa - Brazil 
Plwueria acuti/olia 

Tropical America 
BoupelUa grata - - Brazil 
Strophanthus dichetomus - Java 

divergens - - S. Africa 

Tabemcemontana f - - Brazil 
Vinca rosea - - Seychelles 

85, ASCLEPXADEJB. 

Asclepias curassavica 

Tropical America 
Calotropis gigantea .- - India 
Ceropegia Sandersoni - Natal 
Dischidta - ,- - Borneo 
Gomphocarpus fvMticosus S. Africa 

• grandiflorus^ - S.Africa 

MicrolomaJinearis' - S.Africa 
Miocreuxia torulosa • Ea£fraria 
Sarcostemma aphylla - - India 

vimihaie -- - Seychelles 

Stapelia Bufonia • «. Africa 

Stephanotisflwiimnda Madagascar 

86. LOOAKIACB^. 

Buddieia gldbosa " - - Chili 
Fagrcea auriculata - - Java 

87. GsNTumB^. 
Chironia peduneulata - S. Africa 
Crawfurdia speciosa - Himalaya 
JSrythrcsa chilensis - - Chili 

venusta - - California 

Limnanthemum Thvnbefgii 

S. Africa 



Lisianthus inflatus - 
— pulcherrimus - 



XV 

• Brazil 
• Brazil 



88, POLEMONIACEJB. 

Cobaa scandens - - Mexico 
CoUoaua coccinea - - Chili 
Phlox ' ... California 



89. Htdbophtxxejb. 
PhaceKa grandiflora - California 

Whitlavia - C^ifomia 

Wigandia - - - America 

90. BORAGIKEfi. 

Cordia subcordata 

Tropics, Old World 
Eckhim simplex - - Teneriffe 
Heliotropium-indicMM - Tropics 
Lobostemon - - • . - S. Africa 
Mertensia virginiea - N. America 

91. CoNVQLVULACEiE. 

Argyreia speciosa - - India 
Cuscuta americana 

Tropical America 
Doha tomentosa - - - - Chili 
Evolvulus - * - Brazil 

Ipomaa Batatas Tropical America 

bihba -^ - - Tropics 

bona-nox' - - Tropics 

- jalapa - Tropical America 

mutabilis - W. Indies, Mexico 

- palmata - - Tropics 

- purpurea - Tropical America 

- Quamoclit - - Tropics 
■ rubro-cfBTulea 

Jamaica, Mexico 

ventricosa - - W. Indies 

Porana grandiflora - .- India 
Quamoclit Nationis - Brazil 



92. SOLANACEiBS. 

Anthocercis viscosa - W. Australia 
Brunfelsia americana 

Tropical America 
" Hopecaia - - - Brazil 
Cyphomandra betacea 

Central America 



XVI 



IKTRODUCTION. 



DtUura Ma - - - Tr^ies 

arborea - - Tropics 

sanguinea - Tropical America 

Fabiana imbricaia - - Chili 
lockroma - - - America 
Nicotiana Tabacum 

Tropical America 
PhyBolU - - - - Java 
ScUpiglos$is sinuatua " - Chili 
Schizanthiu pinnatus - Chili 
Solandra grandiHora 

Tropical America 
Solanum esadentum Tropical Afda 
— — — tuberosum • S. America 

98. SOROPHUULRINB^. 

Antirrhinum Coulterianum 

California 
Calceolaria ... Chili 
Castiiieia affinia - - Califo)!iiia 
ColHnaia bicoicr - CaHfomia 
Cyenium adoense - • & Africa 

— tubatum - - S. Africa 
Diascia - - - S. Africa 
Escobedia seabra Tropical America 
Gerardia - • - California 
Harveya . . ^ S. Africa 
Hyobanche aangmnea - S. Africa 
Mimulus glutinoeus - California 

luteus - - - Chia 

Orthocarpua purpuraacena 

California 
Ouriaia coccinea - - Chili 
Pentatemon azureua - California 
'■ centranthifoUua - California 
Phyaocalyx - - - Brazil 
Hkodoehiton volubik • Mexico 
JRuaaeiiiajuncea - - Mexico 
Striga coccinea - • S^ Africa 
Torenia aaitUica • - India 
Veronica apeeioaa - New Zealand 

94. Orobakohacsjb. 
Apkyllon uniHorum - N. America 

95. LENnBUULHISiE. 

Utricularia montana 

Tropical America 

96. GESNEBAGBiB. 

jEschynanthma bracteata - India 
lougiAora - - Borneo 



AgaJmyla ataminea - Java 

Chirita urticafolia N. India 

Codonanthe Hookeri - Brazil 
Didymocarpus retieoaua - Borneo 
Stenogaater concinna 

Tropical America 
Streptocarpua Rexii - S. Africa 

97. BiGNONXACSJC. 

Bignonia asquinoctialia - Brazil 
uuguia - - - Ceylon 

— venusta - - - Brazil 
Colea pedunculata - Seychelles 
Creacentia CujetC' - Jamaica 
Kigelia pinnata - Tropical Africa 
MUHngtonia hortenaia 

Malay Peninsula 
Spathodea campanulata 

Jamaica, W. Africa 
Tecoma auatraUa - - Australia 

capenaia - - S. Africa 

— Mackennii - - S. Africa 
■ undulata - - India 

98. Fbdaunea. 

ffarpagophytum proeumbena 

S.Africa 
Seaamum indicum - - India 

99. ACANTHACaSJB. 

Aphelandra - - - Brazil 
Aapstaaia - - - S. Africa 
Barleria - - - - Natid 
Blepharia procumkena - S. Africa 
Dipteracanthus •> - Brasil 

Hypoeatea . . « Nalal 
Meyenia ereeta - Tropical Africa 
Stenandrium dulce - - Chili 
Strobilanthea WaUiehH - Himalaym 
Tkunbergia coccinea - - India 

orand^iora - - Borneo 

— '— lutea ... India 

100. Ybbbenacbjb. 

Clerodendron Bedkuneantan Borneo 
^^^-^fallax - - Tropical Asia 

7%omsofMiW. Tropical Africa 

Duranta Plumieri - W. Indies 
Lantana 

Stachytarpketa wmtaJbiiia - America 
Verbena ... - Chili 



1 
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XVII 



101. Labiate 


H 


Lavandula vera 


- Europe 


Xeotiotis Leonurua 


S. Afnca 


Ocimum sanctum 


- India 


JPlectranthus 


8. Africa 


JProstanthera lasianthos 


- Tasmania 




- Natal 


Salvia carduacea 


California 


columbaria 


California 




- Mexico 



102. Ntctaginbjb. 

JBougatfwillea spectabilis 

Tropical America 

103. AMABANTAGEiB. 

Gomphrena officinalis - Brazil 
Jresine Herbstii - - Brazil 
TVichinium Manglesii W. Australia 

104. CHENOPODIBiE. 

SaJicomia - - - S. Africa 
Atriplex - - . - Australia 

105. POLTGONACE^. 

Antigonon leptopus Central America 

106. NBPENTHACEiE. 

Nepenthes destillatoria - Ceylon 

Northiana - - Borneo 

- Pervillei - - Seychelles 

JRc^fflesiana - - Borneo 

107. Artstolochiace^b. 

Aristolochia brasiliensis - Brazil 

chilensis - - - Chili 

. Goldieana - W. Trop. Africa 



108. PiFBBACKS. 

- India 
- New Zealand 
nigrum - - Malaya 



Piper Betle 
excelsum 



109. MTKISTICACBiE. 

Myristica fragrans - Malaya 

110. MONIBUACEiE. 

Doryphora Sassafras - Tasmania 
JPeuwus fragrans - - Chili 

2l7d0. 



111. liAURINmS. 

Cinnamomum Camphora - Japan 

zeylanicum - - Ceylon 

Persea gratissima - America 

112. Proteaoe^. 
Banksia attenuata - W. Australia 

coccinea - W. Australia 

grandis - - W. Australia 

Bellendena montana - Tasmania 
Conospermum triplinervium 

W. Australia 
Embothrium coccineum - Chili 
Grevillea Banksii - W. Australia 

bipinnaiifida W. Australia 

— — leucopteris - W. Australia 
Hakea cucuUaia - W. Australia 

ryclocarpa - W. Australia 

Lambertia echinata W. Australia 
Leucadendron argenteum S. Africa 

corymbosum - - S. Africa 

»— - platyspermum • S. Africa 
Leuvospermum conocarpum 

S. Africa 

- nutans - - S. Africa 
Macadamia temifolia Queensland 
Mimetes cucullata - S. Africa 
Petrophila - - W. Australia 
Protea cynaroides - S. Africa 
formosa - - S. Africa 

grand\flora - - S. Africa 

mellifera - - S. Africa 

pulchella - - S. Africa 

speciosa - - S. Africa 

Telopea speciosissima - Australia 

truncata - - Tasmania 

Xylomelum occidentale W. Australia 
pyriforme - N. S. Wales 

118. THTMELJBACKa:. 

Pimelea rosea - W. Australia 

114. liQRAlVTHAGEiE. 

Atkinsotiia ligustrina N. S. Wales 
Loranihus aphyllus • - Chili 

aurantiacus - - Victoria 

- natalensis^ - - Natal 
-^— pendulus - W. Australia 
Nuytsia floribunda W. Australia 

115. Santalaceje. 
Exocarpus cupressiformis Tasmania 
Fusanus spicatus • W. Australia 
Santalum album - - India 

b 



XVlll 



INTBODUCnOK. 



116. BUFHOSBIACEJB. 

Dalechampia capenais - S. Africa 
Emhlica officinalis - - India 
Euphorbia abyssinicaf - Natal 
-^-— eanarieHsi$ - - Teneriffe 
_ meloformis - - S. Africa 
— « ptUckerrima Central America 
Manikot utilissima 

Tropical America 
PhyUanthus - - S. Africa 

Iticinus cofnmunis - - Tropics 
StiUingia sebifera - China, Japan 

117. Ubtioack-b. 
Artocarpus incisa - Polynesia 

integrifolia 

Indian Archipelago 
Cecropia peltata Tropical America 
Ficu8 bengcUensis - Tropical Asia 
Benjamina - Tropical Asia 



elastica 
— glomerata 
I religiosa - 
ffumulus Lupulus • 
Laportea moroidea 



- India 
India 

- India 
Europe 

AustraUa 



118. Casuabinbjb. 
Casuarina equisetifolia 

Tropics, Old World 

119. CuPULiPBiLa. 
Fagua Cunninghamii - Australia 
— — obliqua ... Chili 
Quercus lamelloaa - - India 

— aerrata - - - India 

— suber - - W. Europe 

120. SALICINBiB. 

Populua trichocarpa - California 

121. Gnbtacbjb. 
Ephedra andina - - Chili 

122. CONIFEItfi. 

Araucaria Bidwillii - Queensland 
«^— braziliensia - - Brazil 
. Cunninghami - N. S. Wales 

excelsa - Norfolk Islands 

imbricata - - - Chili 

Callitria - - - Australia 
Cedrua Deodara - - India 
Cryptomeria japonica - Japan 
Dacrydium Colenaoi New Zealand 
Frenela rhomboidea - Tasmania 



Juniperua virgirdana 

North America 
Phyttocladua rhomboidaUa Tasmania 
Picea SnUthiana - - India 
Pinua canarienaia - Teneriffe 

Lambertiana - California 

ponderoaa - California 

Podocarpua Thunbergii S. Africa 
Saiiaburia adiantifo&a - Japan 
Sequoia gigantea - California 
aempervirena - California 

128. CrCADEiBS. 

Cycaa drcinalia Tropics, Old World 

■ revoJuta . - . Japan 

Mticrozamia Fraaeri W. Australia 

apiralia - - N. S. Wales 

Slangeria paradoxa - S. Africa 
Zamia - - . - S. Africa 

124. Orgbidsjs. 
Aeranthea funalia - - Jamaica 
Aiusctockilua - - Singapore 
Angracum arcuatum - S. Africa 

ebumeum - - Seychelles 

— — aeaquipedaie • Madagascar 
Arachnanthe moachifera Singapore 
Bletia - - - S. Ajmerica 
Brovghtonia aanguinea - Jamaica 
- ' ' . Borneo 

- Brazil 
- ChiU 

- Borneo 
Borneo 

- Brazil 
Borneo 



Calanthe veatita 
Cattleya - - - 
Chhrcea - 
Coelogyne LowU 

pandurata - 

Comparettia coecinea 
Cymbidium pendulum 
Cypripedium acaule - N. America 



Hookeree 

- Lowii - 

- parviflorum 
Dendrobium crumenatum - Malaya 

Jtnhinaii - Tropical Asia 

■ aecundum 

auperbum 

Disa comuta 

graminifolia 

grandijlora 

lugena 

racemosa - 

tripetahides 

Diuria - 
Epidendrum cochleatum 

Tropical America 
Epiatephium aclerophyllum - Brazil 



Borneo 
Borneo 
N. America 



Borneo 
Tropical Asia 
S. Africa 

- S. Africa 
- S. Africa 

- S. Africa 
S. Africa 

- S. Africa 
N. S. Wales 



mSTOBT AND BXTBNT OP THE COLLBCTION. 



XIX 



JBria - - - - Borneo 
JSabenaria Bonatea - S. Africa 
JLcdia purpurea - - Brazil 
Lissochiius $pecio8U9 - S. AfHca 
'Oneidium (tmpliaium - - Brazil 
PhajuB hicolor - - Ceylon 
PhaluFnoptjis amahUis - Singapore 
Pkione Waliichiana - - bidia 
Pohfsiachya pubescena • S. Africa 
SarcanihuB ... Borneo 
Satyrium cameum - S. Africa 
■ cariifolium • 8. Africa 
-^ — longicoUe - • S. Africa 
Sophronitia coecinea - Brazil 

— grand^flora - - Brazil 
Vanda coeruiea - - India 

— Hookeriana • Borneo 

— Lowii - - - Borneo 

— suavis - " Tropical Asia 
VanWa PhaUmopsU - Sejchelles 
Zygopetahim Mackayi - Brazil 

— maxillare • - Brazil 

125. BUBMANIflAGBA. 

Burmannia ... India 
Oeomitra ... Borneo 
Thiamia ... Borneo 

126. SciTAMINBiB. 

.ili^ta nutam - Tropical Asia 
^moifmui mo^iit/Scum . . Brazil 
Canna Ehemannii • Gardens 
'Costus speciosuB - - Java 
CiircMfna Zedoaria - Java 
Olobba ... Borneo 
Hedychiwn chrysoUueum Trop. Asia 
^...— Gardnerianum - - India 
Musa chineims - - China 

— coecinea - - - Java 

— Ensete - - Ab7S8i^ia 

— paradiaiaca - 



a/ax 



Tropics 
Tropics 



Jtavenafa niadagascarensis 

Madagascar 
JRosdoea ... Himalaya 
StreUtzia augusta - - S. Africa 
■ regina - .8. Africa 

127. Bkombuaoba* 

Ananaa sativus - - Brazil 
^illhergia zebrma - - Brazil 
^romelia Pinguin - , W. Indies 
I}yckia remot\flora - - Brazil 



Piteaimia rubrtcaulta - Chili 

Pu^a chilenaia - . - Chili 

TFAj^tet - . -, Chili 

Tillandaia uaneoidea - Brazil 

128. HjBMODOKAGBiB. 

AnigozarUhuaJlavidua W.Australia 

Mangleaii - W. Australia 

Conanthera Ufolia - - Chili 
ConostyUs - - W, Australia 
Lanaria phunoaa - - 8. Africa 
Ophiopogon apicatua - - India 



129. Ibidejb. 




Antholyza athiopica 


8. Africa 


Ariatea - - - 


8. Africa 




8. Africa 


Bobartia - . - 


8. Africa 


Crocoama aured - 


8. Africa 


Dierama mdcherrima . 
Freeaia LeichiUmi - 


8. Africa 


8. Africa 


Geiaaorhiza - - - 


8. Africa 


Giadioiua anguatua . 


8. Africa 




8. Africa 


Heaperantha fdtcata - 


8. Africa 


Homeria collina - • 


8. Africa 


— miniata - 


8. Africa 


7rtf germanica 


- Europe 




- Persia 


Ixia apecioaa - 


8. Africa 




8. Africa 


Lapeyrouaia corymboaa - 
Libertia ixioides 


S.Africa 


- ChiU 


Marica - - - 


- Brazil 


Montbretia - - - 


8. Africa 


Moraa - - - 


S.Africa 


Pateraqnia - - N 


. 8. Wales 


Bomuiea - - - 


8. Africa 


Siayrinchium - 


- Brazil 


Sparaxia grandiflora - 


8. Africa 




8. Africa 


tricolor 


8. Africa 


Tigridia Pavonia - 


- Mexico 


Vieuaseuxia Bellendeni - 


8. Africa 


—^ tripetaioidea 


8. Africa 


Wataonia roaea - 


S.Africa 


130. Amabtllidba. 


Agave americana - 
Ahtroemeria aurantiaca 


- Mexico 


- ChiH 




- Chili 


Bomarea Salailla 


- ChiU 


Brunsvtgia multijlora - 


S. Africa 


b 2 
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Buphane toxicaria - S. Africa 
Clivia miniata - - S. Africa 

nfibUU - - S. Africa 

Crinum augtutum - - Borneo 
— — Moorei - - S. Africa 
^— Norihianum - - Borneo 
Cprtauthua anguatifolius S. Africa 

obliquus - - S. Africa 

Doryanthes Patmeri - Australia 
Hcemanthus magnrficus - S. Africa 

mtdtiflorus - - Brazil 

Hippeastrum JRegina - Jamaica 
Hymenocallis rotata - W. Indies 
Hypoxia siellata - - S. Africa 
Narcissus poeticu8 - - Europe 
Pancratium carihaum - Jamaica 
Phycdla - - - - Chili 
Placea omata - - - Chili 
Veliozia verruculoaa - Brazil 

Zephyranthes - - - America 

131. TAGCACEiE. 

Tacca cristata - - Singapore 

132. DiOSGORBACBiB. 

Testudinaria elephantipes S. Africa 

133. LlLIACE^. 

Agapanthus un^bellaius - S. Africa 
Aloe abyasinica - . Tropical Africa 

- S. Africa 
- Natal 

JSatal 

- S. Africa 
- Teneriffe 

W. Australia 
- California 



o/rtcana 

— JBainesii - 

— latifolia 
— - saponaria - 

vera „ - 

Bvlbine 

Calochortun venuatua 
Cordyline New Zealand, Australia 
Cyclobothra - - California 
Dipidax triquetra - S. Africa 
Draccena Draco - Teneriffe 
DrymophUa cyanocarpa Tasmania 
Eucomia punctata S. Africa 

Fritillaria imperiaUa - Asia Minor 

— latifolia - - Caucasus 
Ghrioaa auperba - - India 
Johnsonia lupulina - W. Australia 
Kniphofia aloidea - S. Africa 

— cauleacena - S. Africa 
JLachenalia orckioides - S. Africa 

— pallida - - S. Africa 
Lapageria rosea* - - Chili 
Leucocoryne <- - Chili 



Lilium auratum - - Japan 

JBroumii Corean Archipelago 

canadenae - - America 

- elegdns - - - Japan 
■ giganteum - - Himalayft 
^ pyrenaicum - - Europe 

—' superbum - E. N. America 

WaUichianum - N. India 

Washingtonianum 

W. N. America 
Littaonia modeata - - S. Africa 
Ornilhogalum narbonenae S.Eu^pe 

thyrsoideum •- - S. Africa 

PoMtheea coerulea - - Chili 
Phormium tenax - New Zealand 
Polygonatum Jbijlorum 

North America 
Scilla nutans ... Europe 
Snulacina racemosa - N. America 
Thyaanotua .- - W. Australia 
Trillium grandiflorum - California 
Triteleia laxa . - - California. 
Tulbaghia alliacea - S. Africa 
Yucca gloriosa - N. .^nerica 

134. POKTBDKBIEiB. 

Eichomia azurea Tropical America 

135. Xtbidbje. 
Xyris - - - • - Brazil 

136. COMMBLTNBA. 

Coleotrype natalensis - Eaffraria 
Commelina nudiflora - S. Africa 
PolUa -. - - - Borneo 
Rhcto discolor • - Mexico 
Tradescantia virginica N. America 

137, Flagellabie^. 
Flagellaria indica . 

Tropics, Old World 

138. JUNGACBS. 

Kingia auatralia - W. Australia. 
Xanthorrhaa - - Australia 

139. Palmje. 
Acrocomia ... Brazil 
Areca Catechu - Tropical Asia 

Northiana - Queensland 

Arenga aaccharifera - - Java 
Attalea - "^ - - Brazil 
Bactria " - ' - - Brazil 
Bacularia monqatachya Queensland 
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£oras8U8 Jlabelliformis 

Tropical Asia 
CcUanms - - Tropical Asia 
Caryota urens - Tropical Asia 
Cocos nucifera - - Tropics 
Corypka umbracuUfera - India 
Cyrtoatachys Renda - Malaya 
Deckeitia nobilis - Seychelles 

Dictyosperma alba - Seychelles 
El<Bi8 guineensis - Tropical Africa 
Euterpe - -^ - Jamaica 
Hypheene thebaica - - Africa 
Jubaa spectahilis - - Chili 
Kentia minor - - Queensland 
Xivistona australis - N. S. Wales 
Lodoicea sechellarum - Seychelles 
Mauritiaflexuosa - - Brazil 

vinifera - - - Brazil 

Mephrosperma Vanhoutteana 

Seychelles 
Nipafruticam - Tropical Asia 
Oreodoxa oleracea - W. Indies 

regia - . - Brazil 

JPhoenix dactylifera - - Africa 
JPtychosperma Cunninghami 

N. S. Wales 
HhopaJostylis sapida New Zealand 
Roscheriq melanochates Seychelles 
Sagus I avis - • - - Malaya 

Rumphii - - Malaya 

Seaforthia elegans - N. S. Wales 
Sievensonia grandifoKa Seychelles 
Verschaffeltia splendida Seychelles 

140. Pandanb^. 
Pandanus Hoitiei - Seychelles 

odoratissimus - India, Java 

sechellarum - Seychelles 

^ 141. Typhacb^. ' 
ITypha latifolia - Cosmopolitan 

142. Aroide^e. 
A.morphophallu8 campamdatus Java 
Anthurium Andraanum 

New Granada 
Ariscema curvatum - Himalaya 
-^ — speciosum - - Himalaya 

- triphyllum - N. America 

utile - - - Himalaya 

Caladium esculentum - - India 
Dracunculus canariensis Teneriflfe 
Cramogyne Burbidgei - Borneo 
jphilodendron - - - Brazil 



Rhaphidophora decursiva - Java 
Richardia athiopica - S. Africa 

albo maculata - S. Africa 

hastata - - S. Africa 

143. NAIADEiE. 

AponogetoH distaehyum - S. Africa 

144. Bestiace^. 
Restio gubverticillata - S. Africa 

145. CTPBBACBiE. 

Cyperus Papyrus - - Egypt 

syrtacus - - Sicily, Syria 

146. Gkaminb^. 
Arvndo conspicua - New Zealand 

Donax - - Europe, Asia 

Bambusa arundinacea - Tropics 
Briza maxima - S. Africa, &c. 
Chusquea Quila - - Chili 

Eleusine coracana - - India 
EragrosUs cynoauroides - India 
Oplismenus - - - India 
Uryza aativa _ - - Asia 
Oxytenanthera abyssinica 

Ahyssinia 
Sa^charum officinarum 

Tropical America 
Setaria - - - - India 
Zea Mays - - - America 

147. FiLIOBS. 

Alsophila australis - Queensland 
Asptenium Nidus 

Tropics, Old World 
Cyathea medullaris - New Zealand 
-^ sechellarum - Seychelles 

serra - - - Jamaica 

Dicksonia antarctica - Australia 
Lomaria procera 

South Temp, and Tropical Regions 
Pellaa hastata - - S. Africa 
Platycerium grande 

Malaya, Australia 
Polypodium - - - Borneo 
Todea barbara S. Africa, Australia 
Trichomanes reniforme N. Zealand 

148. Lycopodiace^. 
Lycopodium Phlcgmaria - Tropics 

149. Alqje, 
Sargassum vulgare - Atlantic 
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From the foregoing enumeration, it appears that out of about 
200 Natuifd Orders of Flowering Plai;its, as defined andl 
limited by Bentbam and Hooker, 146 are represented in this' 
collection of paintings ; and the plants depicted belong to no 
fewer than 727 different genera. With regard to species, the 
number actually named is under 900 ; but as specific names 
have only been given to such as could be identified with 
ease, or without too great an expenditure of time, this number 
is considerably below the total number painted. A large 
proportion of those specifically unnamed in' the descriptions 
consists of bulbous plants from South Africa, where the forms 
are so numerous and closely allied as not to be readily dis- 
tinguishable except by a specialist. Besides these there is a 
few small-flowered subjects from various countries. The reason 
why such distinct plants as the various showy species of 
Harveya (404) are unnamed, is that the dried specimens, the 
only material we have for comparison, are quite black and not 
recognizable. 

General Features of the Vegetation of the Countries 
Visited. 

Having given a general idea what the present collection of ' 
paintings contains, it may be useful to add short paragraphs - 
describing the prominent features and peculiarities of the- 
vegetation of the various countries whose floras are illustrated 
with some degree of fulness therein, following the order 
observed in the arrangement of the pictures. 

CHILL 

This is a narrow strip of country on the western side of 
South America, extending through about thirty-five degrees 
of latitude, from just within the tropics to Cape Horn ; and 
it is bounded on the east by the Cordilleras, which present 
a succession, from north to south, of lofty snow-clad peaks and ^ 
volcanos, the highest of which, Aconcagua, is no less thaa 
23,000 feet. Hence it presents a great range in climatal 
conditions, which are not more strongly exemplified in the 
amount of heat than they are in the amount of rainfall or 
moisture. The northern- part lies within the almost rainless - 
desert zone ; the intermediate part enjoys alternate dry and, 
rainy seasons, the latter of short duration ; while the southern 
part is very rainy. In the north the vegetation is of the- 
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scantiest nature; in the south the country is clothed with 
impenetrable evergreen forests ; while the central part, the 
essentially Chilian region botanically, and the one with which 
we are concerned more particularly, supports a flora so distinct 
in character as to merit a special name. Apart from certain 
limited districts, the almost total absence of an aboreous 
element is the most remarkable feature in the scenery. Thorny 
bushes, often with brightly coloured strongly scented flowers, 
and succulent plants aboimd; and conspicuous among the 
latter are columnar and spherical cactuses, and the gigantic 
puyas. There is also a gl-eat variety of herbaceous and small 
shrubby plants, generally bearing showier flowers than those 
of north temperate regions ; and, as in most southern floras, 
many genera are represented by a large number of species. 
Thus of Adesmia {Legumimosce)^ a genus peculiar to South 
America, and mainly to Chili, there are upwards of 120 Chilian 
species ; and Calandrinia, Chlorcea, Alstrcemeria, and Mutisia, 
which are specially characteristic of the region, number from 
forty to eighty species each. Among more ^miliar genera 
may be named Senedo with 212 species ; Oxalis, 82; Solanuniy 
64 ; Valeriana^ 60 ; Viola^ 48 ; Plantago, 47 ; and Gnaph^liumy 
Verbena^ Pouy and Ranunculusy with about 40 each. 



BRAZIL. 

The area of Brazil is so vast that it is difficult, or rather 
impossible, to convey in a few words any definite idea of its 
vegetation, beyond the fact that it is the richest, densest, and 
most varied of that of all tropical countries. There are probably 
not fewer than 15,000 distinct species of flowering plants 
within its limits, and the number of forms and varieties is 
infinite. Immense tracts are covered with virgin forests in 
which are some of the most gigantic trees in the world, be- 
longing to the Leguminos(By MyrtacecB^ LauracecRj and other 
orders, and supporting an extraordinary variety of parasitic 
and epiphytic plants. It is in Brazil that the greatest con- 
centration of Palms is found, they being especially numerous 
in the valleys of the Amazon. Another uatuial order having 
its headquarters in this country is the MelastomacesB ; and 
among orchids the genera Cattleya and Lcelia are prominent. 
Of course, it will be understood that the paintings of Brazilian 
plants do not by any means so fully illustrate the flora of the 
region as the South African, Australian, and others do the 
floras of their respective regions. 
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JAMAICA. 



The peculiarities of the vegetation of Jamaica, as distinguished 
from that of Tropical America generally, are not readSly ap- 
preciable. Further, the introduced and cultivated plants are 
at least equally prominent with the native in the paintings 
done in this island, therefore it is unnecessary to enter into 
particulars here. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

• 

The paintings of N'orth American Vegetation fairly exhibit 
the principal types of the north-eastern, and western or Cali- 
fornian floras, and less adequately that of the intermediate 
region. California is especially rich in pines and firs and 
other ConifercB, including the famous mammoth and redwood 
trees ; many of them besides those named being remarkable for 
their great height. They constitute the chief forests of the 
country, though several species of oak, alder, poplar, willow, 
and birch are abundant, in certain districts. Another prominent 
feature in the flora of California is the large number of showy 
flowered herbaceous plants (see 203), many of which are 
familiar denizens of our gardens. Foremost among these are 
the JPolemoniacecB and HydrophyllacecBy including such genera 
as Gilia, Leptodactylon, Phlox, Collomia, NemopMla and 
PJiacelia, Of Gilia alone there are between forty and fifty 
species. 

Turning to the eastern side of the North American continent, 
and excluding the southern sub-tropical part, we there en- 
counter a very different vegetation. Trees with deciduous 
leaves prevail ; and the number of different species occurring 
within a given areA is very much larger than in Europe. 
Oaks are most numerous ; and there is a variety of walnuts, 
maples, poplars, willows, alders, and birches, with such other 
genera as lime, plane, horse-chestnut, sweet chestnut, beech 
and hornbeam, associated with the tulip tree, false acacia, and 
others, of which there are no wild representative species ia 
Europe. Then there is a number of shrubs having showy 
flowers, belonging to the genera Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Kalmidy etc. The herbaceous plants offer some noteworthy 
endemic types, like the carnivorous plants (see 212), and 
numerous CompositiB^ etc.; a large proportion of our common 
English genera, such as Ranunculus, Geranium, and Hyperiimm 
are represented by different, or occasionally the same, species ; 
and finally there is a third and most interesting category of 
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herbaceous plants whose nearest allies inhabit the extreme east 
of Asia, though none of these is in the paintings. 

Before leaving this part of the world attention should be 
directed to the painting (185) of plants characteristic of the 
dry regions of Mexico, which extends northward into the 
United States territory in Western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
^nd eastern California. 

INDIA, INCLUDING CEYLON. 

For the purpose of this little book, it is convenient to divide 
the flora of India into its temperate and tropical elements, 
answering to the mountain flora above certain altitudes, 
varying aceoi*ding to locality, and the flora of the plains. 
The temperate flora is largely composed of species of genera 
represented by different or the same species in Europe and 
North America, or in one of these two regions. It should 
be mentioned here, that generally speaking the genera and 
species of the north temperate floras have a much wider range 
than those in the corresponding southern zone. This is ex- 
plained by the greater isolation of the southern areas of land. 
In the mountains of Northern India, as in North America, 
there is a great variety of oaks and maples, and various other 
deciduous trees enumerated above in the sketch of the vege- 
tation of North America, together with a small proportion- 
of endemic genera. The evergreen trees of the temperate 
regions of the Himalayas comprise species of Pinus, Abies, 
Cupressus, Junipertis^ and Larix ; but the total number of 
species is small. There is also a species of Cedrus, the familiar 
Deodar Cedar, which is characteristic of the forests of the 
north-west. Botanically it is very closely allied to the remotely 
isolated Lebanon and Atlas Cedars. Shrubs and herbaceous 
plants stand in the same relation to the European and North 
American as the trees. Conspicuous among the former are 
the numerous species of Rhododendron, Viburnum^ and Honey- 
suckle. Herbaceous plants of genera peculiar to the region 
are not unplentif ul, but far more prominent are the numerous 
species of such European genera as Primula, Gentiana, Cory 
dalis, Sedum, Saxifraga, and a host of others. 

Descending to the tropical parts, we encounter in the 
intermediate region a vast number of endemic forms ; but 
the vegetation of the tropical plains is not so distinct from 
tropical vegetation generally that the ditferences are easily 
detected by the untrained eye. It is largely composed of local 
genera and species belonging to natural orders universally 
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spread inti'opical countries ; yet at the same time there is a con- 
sidei-able infusion of species belonging to genera having a wide 
range. There are no natural orders restricted to India, or 
even to tropical Asia ; the nearest approach to it being the 
DipterocarpecBy a natural order consisting mar.nly of large 
timber trees, confined to the Old World, and almost exclusively 
to tropical Asia. The Aurantiacece or orange family, are also- 
essentially Asiatic. Among genera in cultivation characteristic 
qf sub-tropical and tropical Asia, though not restricted to it. 
Nepenthes^ Vanda, and Dendrobium are familiar examples. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

We have here to deal with a flora so distinct in character 
as to strike the most unobservant on landing in the country. 
It is true that no natural order of plants is absolutely confined 
to extratropical South Africa, except perhaps the BruniacetBy 
a small order of shrubs with inconspicuous flowers almost 
unknown in cultivation. Further, many of the genera there 
represented by an extraordinarily large number of species have 
a much wider range, though the exotic species be but few : 
such are Pelargonium, with nearly 200 species ; Mesembryan-' 
themum, with about 300 species, and Erica, with between 
400 and 500 species. Nevertheless the great concentration 
of species of these and other genera coming in the same 
category give character to the vegetation in almost as great 
a degree as the strictly endemic genera, which, it may be 
observed, are very numerous. 

The paintings of South African plants embrace samples 
of the vegetation of the east and the south-west, and the 
central regions, each of which is characterised by certain 
dominating elements. Broadly speaking the south-western and 
central regions are destitute of forests, and such trees as exist 
are all of small dimensions. The flora of the former, which 
extends eastward to Port Elizabeth, is characterised by the 
essentially " Cape *' element, as distinguished from the flora 
of South Africa generally, and it consists largely of bulbous 
plants, almost endless, in variety and brilliancy of colouring, 
belonging to the Iris, Amaryllis and Lily families, and shrubs 
belonging to the Diostnece, Bruniacece, EricacecB and Proteace^By 
&c., associated with the sedge-like plants constituting the 
RestiacesB. Td the north of this comparatively limited region 
is the KArroo or region of succulent plants where, according: 
to Bolus, shrubby plants of "the orders just enumerated are 
entirely absent, being replaced by plants with succulent leaves 
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or Stems of the genera Cr(zssul(i^ Sempervivum, MesembrT^an' 
themuniy StapeUa, Euphorbia, Aloe, and numerous others be- 
longing to various orders, and exhibiting a wealth of species 
haidlj surpassed. In the eastern region extending from Port 
Elizabeth to Natal the vegetation is of a mor^ subtropical 
character, with more wood, and in Kaffraria considerable forests. " 
On the confines there is an overlapping of the elements charac- 
teristic of the several regions. Some districts of the easterw 
region are remarkable for their arboreous Aloes and Euphorbias 
with various Cycads ; and one species of Palm belonging to 
the same genus as the Date inhabits Natal. 



THE SEYCHELLES. 

This group of numerous small islands is situated about 500 
miles northward from the nearest point of Madagascar, and 
900 miles from Mauritius ; and the largest of them, Mahe, is 
seventeen miles long, with an area of 30,000 acres, and an 
altitude in the interior of 3,000 feet. Praslin is next in size,, 
being however only about 8,000 acres in extent. 

The vegetation is wholly of a tropical character, and at the 
present time contains a large intermixture of introduced plants. 
But the indigenous element, though consisting, as in most 
remote islands, of a small number of species, is highly i,n- 
teresting on account of its composition. Foremost come the 
Palms, of which there are seven, or perhaps eight, species 
belonging to as many different genera, six of which are 
monotypic, and not found elsewhere. Famous among these 
is the Coco de Mer or Double Cocoa-nut. Another striking 
feature in the endemic vegetation is the Screw Pines {Pan- 
danus), of which there are three species. Hardly less so is 
the Capucin Tree {Northea seychellana)^ which is one of the 
few large trees in the islands, and now from some cause dying 
out, its whitened trunks being one of the most conspicuous 
objects in the scenery. One species of Pitcher Plant 
(^N'epenthes\ and one leafless species of Vanilla^ are among 
the remaining endemic plants meriting notice. 

TENERIFFE. 

From the Indian Ocean we turn to the Atlantic, to the 
celebrated island of Teneriffe, one of the Canaries, the^ 
[Fortunate Islands of the older geographers. Many thousands 
have had a distant view of the peak, which rises upwards of 
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12,000 feet above the sea; but comparatively few have any 
Jmowledge of its vegetation. When first discovered the island 
was clothed with forests, except the highest part of the peak ; 
and the successive zones of different composition afforded an 
oft-cited lesson on the distribution of plants as affected by 
'temperature, governed by altitude, as opposed to latitude. 
Now, the original vegetation, Especially of the arboreous 
kind, is only found in the less accessible parts, being lai'gely 
replaced by cultivated plants and foreign weeds. Still there 
are spots where the succulent cactus-like Euphorbias, Stone- 
crops, Aloes, and other fleshy plants, characteristic of the 
lower zone, linger. The cactuses (Opuntia) and the Date 
Palm are both inti-oduced plants in Teneriffe ; yet it is con- 
jectured that the latter may be indigenous in some of the 
islands of the group. A notable production of this region is 
the Dragon Tree, particulars of which will be found in the 
descriptions of the paintings. Above this is the zone of laurels, 
so called in consequence of the preponderance of trees of the 
laurel family, or bearing laurel-like leaves, succeeded by a zone 
of Pines {Pinus catuzriensis), a zone of Retama (a kind of 
broom), and a zone of grasses.' The Tree Heath inhabits the 
Pine zone, and sometimes attains a height of forty feet, with 
a trunk two feet in diameter. 



BORNEO AND JAVA. 

The vegetation of the tropical regions of these countries is, in 
its broad features, that of India ; and even the mountain flora is 
very similar in composition to that of the Himalayas, save that 
the plants of the colder zone of the latter are wanting altogether 
in consequence of insufficient altitude. Oaks and Rhodo- 
dendrons are there, but the .species are peculiar to the countries. 
Pitcher Plants {Nepenthes) attain their maximum development 
in Borneo and Java, where also there are a very few Plants 
belonging to genera essentially Australian. 



JAPAN. 

Most of the paintings of Japanese flowers represent familiar 
subjects, commonly met with in English gardens, and some 
of them are very old favourites. The flora of the Japanese 
islands, considering their area and latitude, is exceedingly rich, 
and abounds especially in evergreen trees and shrubs, the 
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majority of the latter haviug showy flowers. Upwards of 
2,000 species of flowering plants are recorded as growing in 
Japan. Associated with the bulk of temperate types is a con- 
sidierable number of a subtropical character. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

About a thousand species of flowering plants are native of 
New Zealand, where there are upwards of a hundred species of 
ferns, including many arboreous ones ; proportions probably 
unparalleled in any other part of tlie world, except in some 
small oceanic islands. Great.er anomalies, however, than this 
exist in the New Zealand flora, which is not less remarkable 
than that of St. Helena even, and those of other remote islands. 
LeguminosiB, which are so generally distributed, and so exceed- 
ingly numerous in Australia and Tasmania, are almost wanting^ 
in New Zealand ; and the universal gum trees of Australia are- 
wholly absent : yet the strongest affinities of the flora are^ 
Australian, especially in the Myrtacece, Rubiacece^ CompositcBy 
and EpacridetBy not to mention some minor orders. Several 
essentially tropical or subtropical orders are represented by a 
single species ; thus, there is one Palm and one Pepper. Of 
such genera as Fuchsia and CaJceolaria, otherwise exclusively 
American, there are two or three species. Some genera are- 
numerous in species out of all proportion ; thus Veronica num- 
bers upwards of forty, and Ranunculus twenty. The forests 
consist chiefly of various species of Beech (^Fagus) and Coniferce 
{Da^^rydium^ Podocarpus, etc.) It may be added that Euro- 
pean plants have become naturalized to such an extent in some 
parts of New Zealand as to threaten the existence of the native 
vegetation. The climate of New Zealand is very similar to- 
that of the south-west of England. ' 



TASMANIA. 

In all respects the vegetation of Tasmania is thoroughly 
Australian, and the cojmtry is to be regarded as a part of the 
same botanical region. Gum trees, Acacias, and other cha- 
racteristic Australian types pervade the whole country. Here, 
as in New Zealand, there are beech forests, but so there are 
also in the mountains of Victoria. Comparatively few forms 
are peculiar to the island. 
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AUSTRALIA. 



Little is known botanically of immense areas of the interior 
and the north- west of Australia; yet nearly nine thousand 
fipecies of flowering plants and ferns have been collected in the 
country. The actual number given by Baron Mueller in 1882 
is 8,800, whereof 7,550 were not known to occur elsewhere. 
Ill the whole of extratropical Australia, and especially in the 
south-western part, very few plants are found growing wild, 
except those known to have been introduced either accident- 
ally or intentionally, which inhabit other countries ; but within 
the tropics there is a considerable number of Asiatic types, 
often even of the same species, associated with the strictly 
Australian element. Brilliantly coloured flowers predominate, 
•even among the very numerous kinds of trees and shrubs, in 
■striking contrast to the usually inconspicuous flowers of the 
great mass of the aboreous vegetation of Europe. On the 
other hand, the pervading bluish-green of the persistent 
foliage is by no means so pleasing and refreshing to the eyo as 
the delightful variety of beautiful shades of green exhibited by 
the deciduous foliage of our northern trees. Again, fleshy 
edible fruits are exceedingly rare in Australia, particularly in 
the extratropical parts ; the seed vessels being instead usually 
of a woody nature, and often large and of great density, like 
the " wooden pear " and the fruits of many of the Gum Trees, 
and enclosing very small or delicately-formed seeds. These 
difierences in the physiognomy of the vegetation are in har- 
D^ony with, or rather the outcome of, great divergences of 
climatal conditions. In the coldest parts of Australia there is 
very little frost, and throughout the extratropical parts a clear 
sky prevails, the average rainfall is very small, and long 
droughts are frequent. 

The nearest botanical affinities of the flora generally are 
with that of South Africa, for although the dominant genera 
of plants are not the same, there are parallel or representative 
groups of genera in the two countries. Thus the Diosmets of 
South Africa are replaced in Australia by the Boroniece, the 
Heaths by the Epacrises, the Proteas and Leucadendrons by 
Banksias and Grevilleas, etc. On the other hand, numbers of 
the large division of the Myrtle family to which the Gum Trees 
and " Bottle-brushes " belong are prominent everywhere and 
peculiar to the vegetation of Australia, and together with the 
numerous species of Acacia constitute a large bulk of it. Of 
Acacia alone there are upwards of 300 species, and with few 
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exceptions thej are remarkable in having tbe ordinarily 
feathery leaves of the genus in other parts of the world 
reduced to hard, thick organs, often very singular in shape. 
Of the Gum-tree genus (Eucalyptus), there are more than 
a hundred distinct species, varying from dwarf bushes to the 
loftiest trees in the world. Forests of valuable timber are not 
wanting in Australia ; yet on the whole it is by no means a 
forest-clad country; immense tracts are covered with low 
bushes, called scrub, with or without scattered trees ; while in 
the drier, almost desert, treeless regions of the interior the 
vegetation is extremely scanty/ Grassy plains of great extent 
support enormous flocks and herds ; but these are sometimes 
reduced to terrible straits in consequence of the long droughts. 
Palms, Bamboos, and Bananas are wholly wanting in West 
Australia, South Australia, and Victoria, with the excerption of 
a single Palm found in the Snowy Range ; and Bamboos and 
Bananas are very rare even in tlie tropical regions. In the 
place of Palms, there are the peculiar grass trees (Xan- 
thorrhcMi)^ the allied genera Kingia and Dasypogon, and in 
some parts Cycads and Cor dy lines. The various species of 
CasuaTina constitute another common and almost universal 
feature in Australian scenery, and from the graceful habit of 
many of the species often an ornamental feature. 

With this we must conclude these notes, merely adding that 
information on points of detail concerning the various floras is 
embodied in the descriptions of the paintings. 



MAP OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF VEGETATION IN* THE CENTRE OF THE 
ROOM. 

By Trelawney Saundebs, Oeogra/pher, 



It has for its basis the principal features of both laud and 
water. The continents and islands which form the land are 
carefully drawn with their mountain systems and inland waters. 
Upon this foundation, the broadest aspects of the vegetation 
are distinguished by various harmonising tints. No names- 
appear, but a few numerals are inserted to secure the identifi- 
cation of the tints with the explanatory reference at the bottonci 
of the map. 
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CATALOGUE/ 



1. 'Victoria Begia.-^Thi8 majestic Pknt and largest of 
all Water Lilies inhabits many of the rivers of the north- 
eastern part of South America. It was first discovered at the 
\>^inning of the present century by Father La Cueva and the 
botanist Haenke, and it was first successfully introduced 'and 
cultivated in this county in 1849. The picture was not painted 
from nature, but from Fitch's splendid illustrations, and done, 
in the fogs of a London winter, assisted by the memory of its 
magnificence in many tropical gardens. The leaves are ^ of 
enormous size, often over six feet across, and have upturned 
rims four or five inches high, so that the Indian mothers^ who 
go down to the rivers to wash^ place their babies on them with 
perfect safety. In the right-hand corner a portion of the under 
side of the leaf is shown. When the flowers first open they 
are of a pure white, but on the second day they are tinged with 
rose, which deepens with the age of the flower. 

2. Commoa Tobacoo.-^A, plant belonging to the same 
family as the Potato. Several other kinds of tobacco are culti- 
vated, but this kind {Nicotiuna Tabacum, L.) furnishes a 
very large proportion of the tobacco smoked in Europe and 
America. It is npw nearly four centuries since Columbus 
landed in America, where he found the inhabitants commonly 
)smokiug tobacco ; and the practice was soon adopted in Spain, 
though it seems that nearly a century elapsed before it was* 
introduced into England, where, as well as in other countries, 
the authorities tried in vain to stop it. At the present time 
tobacco is the most nniversally used vegetable product, being 
consumed alike bv civilised ana uncivilised races in every part 
of the world, ana duties on it are a chief source of revenue in 
many countries. 



* For catalogue of the woods forming the panelled wainactot hei(y9r the 
paizttiDgs, «e6 p. 130. .,.,.,. ^ 
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3. Burning Biuh and Emu Wren of Chili — The Bumbg- 
Busb (Embothrium coccineum, Forst.) belongs to the same 
family as the South African genera Protea and Leucaden*- 
dron and the Australian 3ank$id afid Grevillea. It s 
eommon from the Straits of Magellan down to about the 
36th degree of south latitude, and when in blossom is one or 
the most conspicuous objects in Chilian scene'rj, see 6. The 
bird on the right {Sylviorthorkynckus desmursi) is most nearly 
rdated to the West Australian Makirus maiaetMrm, in 734. 

4» Pi^zzle-KcN^j Treiea and Ouanacoa, Chili — Pehuen. 
16 the Chilian name of the familiar Araucaria imbricatcu 
Pay* here, represented in full development at home close- 
under the Cordilleras of Chili, where there are no monkeys, aad 
where it loses its branches as it grows old, and its thick bark 
breaks up into picturesquely irregular patches or blocks. This* 
is the only species of Ajraucaria quite hardy in England, 
whither seeds of it were brought by Archibald Menziesx 
botanist in Vancouver's voy^e,in 1795, and one of the original 
trees may be seen in the Botanic Garden, near No. 5 Green- 
house. . Its seeds are edible. The Gxianaco, or Wild Llama, 
Darwin states^ is the characteristic quadruped of Patagonia, 
and the South American representative of the Camel of the: 
East, and that it is easily domesticated. See 105, 738 and. 
763, and panel 10. 

5. Fern and Flowers bordering the river wt Chanleon, 
ChilL — ^Behind the robust fern (Lomarid proeera, Spreng.) 
with rdsy young fit)nds unfolding; on the right TrdptBolnm 
tridolorum^ Sweet, a showy sister of the Canary Creeper, with 
the drooping bells of Ch^sia coecinea, Pers. below on the left.. 

6. Seven Snowy FeaJkS' seen from the Araacaria Forest,, 
Chili—- A view of the Cordilleras near Angole, with Burning 
Bush {Embothrium coccitieum), an orange-coloured Ground 
Orchid (ChlorcMi sp,\ the waite-flowered Liber^ia ixioid^Sf 
Spreng, an4 other flowers, in the foreground. 

7« A Chilian Stinging Kettle and Hale and Female Beetles.. 
— The LoasacetBy to which the present plant {Loasa acarUhU 
Jbliay Juss.) belongs, are a small order of about a dozen 
genera and 100 species, which, with the exception of one- 
A&idOi species, are restricted to America, and are specially 
numerous in the Chilian region. Many of the most show^^ 
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speetes wte> furablied with . exeeedinglj venomous almgiDg 
hairs, and are therefore undesirable in t^gatden^ e^peoxajly 
M the sting is not only very severe at the moment of inflic* 
tioD, but the effects are^ften felt^ for as long as a fbrtnight« 
The beetles are a remarkable example of great diteimtlariiy 
in the two sexes of the stkme species, 

8/CUlian Palxns in the ^Yallex of SaHo.^Thia is the 
only kind of Palm, {Juluea ^etabUUf H.RK.) nadve of Chiiry 
aad ahhongh it. wants* the/ graee . and eiegaiice of many of 
its family it ift not less useful^ every part being emf4eyed in 
domestic ecoiiiomy. Indeed its. great productive&esft and the 
improvidence of the na^ves have resulted in i£s almost total 
extirpation. Formerly it was exceedingly abundant in many 
parts^ especially in the country near Yalparaiso, where on^on^ 
estate near Fetarca,. according to Darwin^ they tiied to count 
them> but failed^ after . having . numbered several hundred 
thousand. Dandn akoimentions having met with, it at an 
elevation of. 4,500 ^t on. the mouotains near Quillota. Dr. 
Philippi writing in 1869. says: "There are now few pahn 
groves remaining^ as at Cocalen^ at Ocoa in the valley of 
AjGoncagna, and the Cuesta de las Palmes between Petarca^and 
IHapel." Its principal product is' the miel de paima, or palm 
honey, a saccharine juice only obtained by sacrificing the tree. 
See 781 for younger specimens of this palm. 

9. Cknamou Flowers of Gbili — The large white flowei:, 
which changes to pink, is one of the. Evening PriHirOse 
genus — CEdMthera aeauiis^ €)av«i, syuu (Ej grandiftora^ Ruiz. 
et Pav. and (E. tctraxacifolia^ Sweet ; the blue and white 
flower on the right is a kind of ^'Everiaating" {Triptilwn^ 
sp,) ; and the tufted plant above Stenadrium iMee^ Cav.^ with 
a yellow Triteleia f 

10* The Baths of Cauqunias in the Cordilleras South of 
Santiago, Chili. — Columnar Cactuses, Pitcairnia^ Alstroenfieria^ 
£chinocactU8i CalandHr^iay etc., in the foreground on the right. 
These plants are all represented life size in the paintings around 
and particulars of them are given in the corresponding 
descriptions. 

IL Mexican Foppiies, Chilian Schizanthus and Insects. — 
The Mexican Poppy {Argemone Mexicana^ Linn.) colonises 
freely, and is now widely spread in warm countries of both 
hemispheres. Schizanthus belongs to the same Natarnl Order 
as Salpiglossig (see 22), and like that is peculiar to the Ohilito 
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region. There are several species ; the one here depicted is 
S.piknaiusy Ruiz, et Pav. 

12. Some Wild Fbwers of ftnilpilii Chili — Beginning at 
the top on the right are the tuned leaves and hanging 
orange-red flowers of Lobelia salicifoUa^ Don, and inter- 
mingling with the foliage the graceful blue Conanthera 
bifoiiaf Ruiz, et Pav, Next comes a green and white Chloraa 
and the small pale jellow Litr^ {Rhtu causHca^ Hook, et Am. 
sym Lkhrcea venenosa, Miera,) which has the reputation of 
l>eing poisonous like some of its North American congeners. 
Below this is an Aktroemerkty probably A. peregrinay Ruiz, et 
Pav. having pmk and orange purple flowers with A, auranUaea 
on the ri^t of it, another species of CMoTtsa, and the pale 
blue racemes of the '*Mint Bush*' (Psoralea glanduU^sa, 
Linn.). The screaked leaves and curiously formed dull purple 
and green flowers at the bottom are those of Arisioloehia 
chiknsisy Miers. with a purple species of (Enothera^ a yellow 
•variety of the many-coloured Salpiglassis sinuata, Ruiz, et 
Pav. and a red-flowered shrub which has not been identified. 
Nei^r the handle of the jug is the green-flowered soap-bush, 
QuUlaja saponariay Molina, with seed-vessels lying below. 
See 831 on the screen opposite, and panel ,13. 

^ 13. Two Climbing Plants of Chili and Butterflies.— 
Hanging above Tacsonia pinnatistipula, Juss. (syn. T, chi- 
lensis^ Miers) ; below the dull purple flowers and green fleshy 
edible fruit of Lardizahala bitemaia, Ruiz, et P«v., whose 
nearest relatives inhabit the remote regions of Northern India, 
China, and Japan. The yellow butterfly is the male of the 
same species as the white female, another instance of great 
diversity in the sexes of an insect. See 7. 

14. Some Flowers of the Sterile Region of Cauquenas, 
Chili — Here is represented a portion of the inflorescence of 
the Pitcaimia to be seen in the foreground of 10, which is 
probably the same as one formerly in cultivation under the 
name of P. rubricaulis. On the right, the rosy flowers of 
Calandrinia discolor^ Schrad., springing from a tuft of 
fleshy leaves, which are purplish on the underside ; on the 
left crimson and yellow varieties of a climbing Mutisiay the 
leaves of which take the form of tendrils, and a forniidably 
armed species of Echinocactus. 

15. Armed Bird's Nest in Acada Bush, Chili — ^Trabajor, 
that is, labourer, is the name given to this bird (^IzucdbaxU 



9CTdidai)yk delicate creature that builds an impregnable nest 
of the spinj branchlets of Acacia caveniaf Molway . one o{ 
the commonest and most unapproachable bushes of the country. 
See 832. . 

16. Wild Flowien of ChanleOT, Chili. — Fuchsia macrogtemon^ 
Ruiz, et Pav.y on the right, is the wild parent of our hardy 
Tsrieties ; above it is the blue Puya with orange anthers, 
the orange balls of the not unfamiliar Buddleia globosa^ Lam» 
a pale purple Lupine, a jellow Chlorceay and the crimscHL 
Ourisia coccinea. Immediately below the last the orange 
heads of a species of Boopis? {Cafycerete) succeeded by 
the rosy Mutisia {M, decurrensf) and ike white-flowered 
Winter's Bark {Drimya Winteri, Forst.) Lying on the tal^e 
are the purple brown Bomarea Sahilla^ Mirb., a lilac and 
yellow Solanum, the pure vrhite^jibertia ixioidesj Spreng., and 
Pemettya mticronatOj Gaud. The greenish white pea-flower 
is Lathyrus macrapt^. Hook. The leaves of Buddleia globosa 
are a universal remedy in Chili for all kinds of wounds and 
sores. They are roasted, pounded, and made into poultices and 
plasters. 

17. View of Concon, Chili, with its two Palms. 

IS. ChiHan Flowers in Twin Mati-Pot, and Chilian Straw- 
berries. — Beliind, the heath-like Fabiana imbricatay R. & P. 
and a miniature irid {Tigridia, sp, i)y with the de^ blue 
Pasiiheea cceruleoy Don., yellow Mimulus lutens Linn, pink 
Erythr€ea ehilensisy Pers», a small Ceniaureay fruit of the 
Maqui (ArisMelia Maquiy Herit.), and a flower-head of 
a species of Seneciof Lying in front, a branch of the 
Patagua (see 20)* All parts of the Maqui tree, from the bark 
to the fruit, are used in various ways, and the latter mixed 
with grapes, is said to make an exquisite wine. The Pichi 
{Fabiana) is highly esteemed by the Chilians as a medicine. 

19. View near ftuilpii6. Chili — On the rocks in front a 
gigantic species of Caleeolariay with Puya chilensisy Molina, 
aboTe, and Boldo trees and Columnar Cacti in the distance. 
A life-size painting of the inflorescence hangs in the entrance 
porch — see description of 25. The Boldo {Peumus fragrans^ 
Pers. syn. Boldoa fragranSy Gay) belongs to the Moni-^ 
miace€P, is agreeably fragrant in all its parts, and yields 
hn edible fpuit* Cakeolftria is a genus of upwards of 100 
species, two of which are natives of New Zealand, and the 



resfc of Ameriok, ranging from the Falklands and Mag^San'« 
Straits to Mexico. 

20. The Permanent Snows, from Santiago ; Patagna i& frcmt 
with Hnmming Bird and Nest. — Tricuspidaria dependent ^ 
B. et P., the Patagua; is of the .same Natfnml Order as our 
Ihne^tree. On the left, near the Patagna tree, and on the 
right, beyond the building, are trees of the North American: 
MagnoUa grand^lora^ Linn. The highest point of the distant 
mountains is about 22,000 feet, but it is not actnallj visible 
from Santiago. 

21. Parasites on Beeeh Trees, Chfli.— "Roble,*' literally 
oak, tig the name given to the common large-leaved Chilian 
Beech {Fa^us obUqua^ JMirb.) which is rejMresented here with a 
parasitic plant {Loranthusy ^) having very Bimilar foliage » 
a common occurrence, in nature (see 734). Below are the 
leaves of Gunnera seabra, R* & Pi*, and on the left a bush 
of Drimys Winteri (see 16) ; beyond these a native Bamboo 
{Chusquea quilafy backed up with beech-trees of different 
species. See panels 3 and 4. 

22. Chilian Ground OrcUdA and other . Flow^s. ^ Here 
are three species of the large, peculiarly South American, 
and mainly Chilian, genus of ground orchids, Chloneu ; the 
orange-coloured one matching Alstrocmeria aurantmca in 12, 
The yellow twiner is GrammatQcarpus volubilis^ Presl (syn» 
ScyphantJms elegans, Don,) closely allied to the Loasa in 7, 
but not furnished with stinging hairs. Below is a yellow violet 
( Viola moQulata^ Cav. syn. F. pyrolcefoUaf Poir.) with Col* 
lomia cocdnedj Lehm. On the left, above, a purple Lathyrus 
and a crimson variety of Salpiglossis (see 12), and behind a 
piece of Eryngium depreestrni^ Hook. 

23« A Chilian Cactus in flower and its leafless Parasite in 
fimit. — Referring to the various Chilian landscapes, we see 
that columnar cacti are a conspicuous feature. This, the 
commonest species, is Cereus Qut$eo, Gay., which grows to 
a height of 15 to 20 feet, and is often preyed upon by a leaf- 
less parasite (Loranthus aphyllus, Miers, syn. L, eactorumy 
Hook. et.Arn.) In this case both nurse-plant and parasite 
are leafless ; in others it may be seen that the leaves of the 
two are often similar (see 21 and 734). In 26 the cactus and 
its parasite are shown in their natural habitat* Hie ripe 
white berries of the L^rc^rUhut are edibles 



24* Seashore near ValparaigOy Chfli. — ^The ve^tadon on 
"the rocks consists largelj of Puya, Cereusy and Mesefnbryan* 
themum chilense, Molin* ihAB is. the only species of the last* 
named ^enus in Chili, whereas in South Africa they are 
nnmhered by hundreds ; elsewhere the species are rery few^ 
i^ough widely scattered, 

25. Inflorescence of the BLue Pnya, Wl Motlui» Chilir^ 
•Common inhabitants of the Cordilleras are twp noble represen- 
tatives of the Pine-Apple Order, the Bromeliq^se^y namely 
I^uya Whytdy Hook, the present, and P. chilensU (see 19), 
In situations the most favourable to their development they 
^attain a height of ten to fifteen feet 

26. The iSlue Puya and Cactus at home in tl^e Cordillera^, 
near Apoquindo, Chili. — ^The grand Puya, depicted above 
life-size, is here seen associated with Cereus QuiscOy Gay, 
(see 23), in its home on the steep, stony slopes of the Cor- 
dilteras, where there is little other vegetation. The valley 
l)elow is filled with cloud, which for a moment has blown 
away, revealing to the artist this fine group, in various stages 
of growth and decay. This excursion was made after the 
above comparatively poor inflorescence had been painted. 

27. Chilian LilieB and otli^ Plowers in Black Jug and 
•^inmamented Gourd for Mati. — Behind is a yellow Calceolaria 
.nad a blue Heliotrope, with the b^atitifilt striped Placea 

omatOy Miera^ in the centre, and three viu:'ieties or species of 
Leucocoryne below. The scarlet flower is a species of Phycella, 
and the smidl yellow^flowered shrub behind on titie left is a 

:^)ecies ot Ihwaua. On the table a purple-red Oxalis, a 
Calceolaria^ a sprig of the Maiten tree, {Maytenus chilensis, 

.D.C.) and a white Verbena on the left. 



BRAZIL AND WEST INDIES. 

28. Oronp of Sago-yielding Cycads in the Botanic Garden 
. at Bio Janeiro. — Behind some Date Palms {PhcBnix dactylifera^ 

liinn.) In the right foreground is the trunk of a Camphor 
tree with Vanilla growing thereon. The cycad is Cycas 
. circinalisy Linn., a native of the tropics of the Old World*. 

29. Some Fruits and Vegetables used in BraziL— In front 
-the Ochro (Ifidiscus escuientuSy L.), the seed-vessels of which- 
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are : uded in . thickening soups ; the Gtiianga, a mjrtasi^us 
fruit, with a kind of Pumpkin called Borbcmi, and AowetB 
and tuber of Sweet Potato (JpowiBa Batatas^ Lam.) behind. ; 

^ 30. The Wild Tamarind of Jamaica with scarlet Pod and 
jSarhet. — This showy Leguminous .tree is Pitheeolobium 
filicifolium^ Benth.^ which ranges through the West Indies 
mid Central America. The barbet builds an Ingenious nest 
in banks, cleverly tunnelling strai^t in, and then at a right 
angle to prevent curious strangers from seeing it. 

,] 31. Inflorescence of the West Indian Pingmn.-^Thi$, the 
Bromelia Pinguin of LinnaBus, is a native of the West Indies, 
where it is also commonly planted for hedges. It belongs to 
the same ISfatural Order as the Chilian Puya^ and is introduced 
here to show the similarity of the growth of the inflorescence 
in the two ; the separate clusters of flowers being securely 
wrapped up while young, casting off their clothing only when 
their full beauty has been developed. 

32. A tall Brazilian Climber. — This is Aristolochia bradl- 
iensisy Mart. & Zucc. var., and the strangely-formed, veined 
flowers have a very unpleasant smell. • It is cultivated in the 
Palm House) where it flowers profusely almost every year. 

33. Flowers of Cassii^ corymbosa in Minas G^raes, Brazil — 
A South American forest tree whose twin leaflets close together 
,at sunset. The insects Pierochroya ocellaia are called Lea£ 
^Insects (see 676), on account of the close resemblance of their 
wings to leaves. The- genus Cassia is numerous in species 
which are widely dispersed in warm countries. Other species 
are represented in 332, 336, and 698 of this collection. 

34« View in Mr. Merit's Garden at Petropolis, Brazil 

35. View of the Jesuit College of Caracas, Minas Oeraesr, 
Brazil. — Coral Trees {Erythrina, sp.) in flower in the fore- 
ground. The College is at an elevation of about 3,000 feet 
^above the sea level, and nine priests educate about 200 of the 
Inost intelligent boys of the surrounding country. 

36. View in Brazil near Oro Preto with Oil Palms. — 
{Elcbis ffuineensis f), Cacti (Cereus^ sp.) and Papaw Tree 
(Carioa Papaya, L,) in the foreground. The figure on the 
left is the Papaw, which is also shown in 91, and its fi*uit in 700^ 
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r'd7. FkiwevB and fmit of the IKbx^oojm Pasgito FIdwer, 
Praril.— The fruit of this, {Passiflora alatUy Ait), and several 
Qther speeies of the genus is edible. See 112. 

38. A Tropical American Water Plant. — (Eichomia azurea, 
Kunth.). This was found growing m the Lake of Lagoa Santa, 
Brazi!, where it was planted by Dr. Lund, a Danish Naturakst. 

39. Orchids and Creeper on Water-worn Boulders in tho 
Bay of Eio Janeiro, Brazil — The creeping plant at the 
top is Codonanthe Hookeriy Hanst., syn. Hypocyrta gracilis^ 
Mart. ; the large-flowered Orchid is a species of Cattleya^ and 
the yeliow-flowered one in the lower right-hand corner is 
apparently an Epidendrum^ 

. 40. Bonlders, fisherman's Cottage and Tree hnng with 
Air Plant, at Baqnita, Brazil — Tillandsia umeoidesj Linn., 
also called Old Man's Beard and Long Moss, as well as Air 
Plant, is a member of the Bromeliacece (see 139 and 232), 
and is very common in America from the Southern United 
States southward to Uruguay and Chili. When out of flower, 
it looks more like a coarse moss or lichen than a flowerings 
plant. 

41. Indaia Palm at Sette, Lagoa, Brazil — Probably a 
species Attalea, 

42. Flor Imperiale, Coral Snake and Spider, Brazil — 
The flower is HdBmanthtis mUltiflortis, Marty n, which has 
long been cultivated in this country ; and the Snake is a 
species of Elaps, 

43. T\jnca, Brazil, with a Palm in the foreground.— The 
palm is apparently a species of Cocos^ a considerable genus 
restricted to South America, except C. nucifera^ the cocoa-nut. 

44. Some Brazilian Plowers. — A white-flowered Convolvu" 
laceuy associated with a species of Dipteracanthus — a shrub 
smelling like onions, and a yellow-flowered Composita (As- 
pilia ?) that smells like vanilla. 

45. Harvesting the Sngar-Cane in Minas Geraes, Brazil. — 
The s(^d stems of the sugar-cane {Saccharum officinarumy 
Linn.) grow ten, or even as much as fifteen, feet high, an& the 
sugar-juice is expressed from them by machinery. The harvest 
is always a festival for men and beasts, the latter growing very 
fat on the refuse and young green leaves. Formerly cane-sugar 
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was the only, or alauxst tfatt only, kind of sogar cscmstiine 
Eorope, as well as in tropical conntries where it is cultivai 
but now enormous quantities of sugstr are extracted fi 
the beet-root, cultivated in France and Grermany and otl 
Continental countries. 

46. Slowers caltivated in the Botanic Gardeii, Bio Ja- 
neiro, BraziL — ^Hed a|;id White Indian Water Lilies, with the 
large flowers of Soktndra f and the critnson iow^rs of an 
Australian shrub (Ctdothamnos, s^*). 

47. Flowers of Datnra and Hninming Bird^, BraziL — 
Datura arborea, Linn., is a native of tropical America, and 
is commonly cultivated in other countries, as it grows like a 
rank weed. It is better known in ^English greenhouses under 
the name Brugmarma arborea, Pers. See 132, 227, and 689. 
The leaves are smoked to cure asthma ; and the Greeks use 
them to procure pleasant dreams. The Humming Bird is 
TrochUus anais, 

48. Palm Trees and Boulders in the Bay of Bio, Brazil. — 
Tainted at Paquita ; the Organ Mountains in the distance. 

49. Trees laden with Parasites and Epiphytes in a 
Brazilian Garden. 

50. Landscape at Monro Velho, BraziL — ^In the foreground 
is a colony of Butterflies {HeUconius phyllix) going to roost 
on a single segment of a palm leaf, from which they will never 
move until the sunn's rays reach them in the morning. This 
insect has a powerful musk-like scent by which the artist often, 
found her way to it. 

51. Foliage and Flowers of a Madagascar Plant'-^This is 
Amomum magnificumy Benth, syn. Alpinia magnificat Boscoe. 
For a long time it w^ supposed to be a native of the Mauritius, 
where however it is only naturalized. The yellow-flowered 
orchid is a Brazilian species of Oncidium. 

52. Twining Plant and Butterfly of BraziL — This beau- 
tiful twining plaut is a species of Dipladenia, allied to 
D, crassinoda, and the butterfly is Morpho achilUBna. 

53. Tiew of the Piedade Mountains, from Oongo, BraziL 

54. Cabflzina Pears, BraziL — One of the many varieties of 
JPsidium Guayava^ Raddi, syn. P, pyriformey Linn. ; a rather 
bitter fruit having a peach-like skin. 
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55* BraiOiaiL Wild Flowers. — Vellozia verruculosoi Mart« 
(blue), Xyris, sp. (yellow), a purple-flowered orehid (Bletiay 
«p^), and a ddicMHisl7<iscdnted epiphite (Clusia)y whose scent 
dnm tbe artist to it. 

66« View nnder the Pema at Oongo, Bra^ — In front a 
Slave Woman who brought the artist's provisions over eight 
miles of forest road.. 

57. Wild Flowers of Brazil — The large, greenish white 
flowers with a crimson and yellow centre are those of a shrubby 
epiphyte ( Clusia) belonging to the Gamboge family ; associ- 
ated with it is a species of Sisyrinchium having indigo flowers, 
{)ncidium ampliatumy a Bletia^ and the purple-clustered 
JPeriandra dulcis. 

68. Stady of the Traveller's Tree of Madagascar in the 
Botanic Garden of Bio. — ^This tree (Ravenala mada^ascarien- 
M, Sonn.), is called the Traveller's Friend, as its broad 
leaves collect the precipitated moisture which Alters info its 
tightly-plaited sheaths; and a drink of pure water may 
always he obtained by tapping them. It is a mem\)er of the 
MusacecBf and is described as one of the most striking features 
in the scenery of the coast region of Madagascar. See the 
description of 543, , 

59. A Brazilian Climbing Shmh and Humming Birds. — 
Observe the curious loop-shaped seed-vessel of Odontadenia 
spedosaj Benth., syn. Jbipladenia Harrisii^ Purdie, in the 
upper right-hand corner; the carpels forming it cohere at 
the base and tip only. Lophornis magnificus is the name 
of -the Humming Bird. Humming Birds ara exclusively con- 
fined to the New World, where they are dispersed throughout 
the cbuntry from the extreme south to Sitka in the north; 
but they are by'far most abundant within the tropics. There are 
many genera, and numerous species ; aiAl they present the 
utmost diversity in form and plumage. They are small or 
minute birds, some of them not larger than a Bumble Bee, as 
tbe Mellisuga minima (see 119V Their plumage is often 
splendid beyond description, yet httle of the splendour is seen 
by man when the birds are alive, because their movements 
are so rapid, i^lven when poised under a flower, their wings 
are in quick motion, causing the humming noise from 
which eh^ take tlieir name. The Engli^ Humming-rBird 
Hawk-Moth, and some others, have a rimilar motion, which 
has given rise to thd error that a species of Humming Bird 
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nctuallj ilibabited this ceimtiy. Bates rdUes in.^ liis 
^ Naturalist on the Amaeons " that he several times shot by 
mistake a kind of Humming-Bird Hawk-Moth {Macrogloua 
Titan) instead of a bird. Humming Birds live on insects and 
honey ; and it is believed that thej as often visit flowers for 
the insects as for the honej thej find in them. It is Dote^ 
worthy that these birds, or at all events most of them, lay ovXf 
two eggs in a brood ; and, what is more remarkable, the eggs 
are always white. 

60. Flor de Paacna or Easter Flower at Korro Velho; 
Brazil. — This plant {Euphorbia pulcherrima^ Willd., syn, 
Poinsettia pttlcherrima. Grab.) is a native of Central America, 
commonly cultivated in England, but it is not usual to see such 
large inflorescences, because, as grovim for market, the plants 
are small, bearing only one inflorescence. The flowers them- 
selves are inconspicuous, the showy part being the coloured 
leaves or bracts surrounding them. $ee 120. Compare with 
the inflorescence of Clerodendron (638). 

61. Organ Peak at Theresopolis and Bay of Bio below. 

62. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of False Tomato, painted 
in BraziL-^This plant {Cyphamandra betacca^ Sendt., syn; 
Solanum betaceum, Cav.) is a native of Western and Central 
America, and is cultivated in some countries for its fmit, 
which is similar to the Tomato in flavour. \ 

63. Avenue of Boyal Palms at Botafogo, Brazil— This 
avenue of Oreodoxa regia, Sth., is half a mile long, and the 
trees, which are about forty years old, are 100 feet high. Five 
rings are left on Ibe trunks each year by the fallen leaves, one 
of which is as much as a man can lift. The Eoyal Palm is a 
native of the West Indies, as is also O. oleracea. Mart , which is 
said to attain a height of 170 feet. 

64. Foliage and Fmit of Hammee Apple, or South 
American Apricot. — A tropical American tree (Mammea 
americana, L.) of the Clusiacece, cultivated for its fruit, thd 
outer rind of which is bitter; but the flesh is sweet and 
aromatic, and is made into preserves. A kind of wine is made 
from the young shoots, and a scent from the white flowers. 

65. Foliage and Flowers of a climbing plant with Boyal 
Pahns and Sogarloaf Mountain in the bfu^l^ound, Bra^ 
— This handsome climbing shrub {Eaupellia grata^ Walh) is a 
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6atrre of Sierra Leone> and its flowers are very sweet-scented. 
It is occasionally cultivated in this country, 

66. Screw Fines and Avenue of Boyal Palms in the 
fidtanic Gardens, Eio. — ^The Screw Pine to the left in the 
foreground is a male plant in flower (see 246), and that on the 
right is a female in voung fruit (see 692), F^r furt^her 
particulars consult the description of 246, 57L 

67. Flannel Flower of Catabranca and BntterflieSy Brazil* 
—The Flannel Flower {Macrosiphonia longiflora^ Muell.) is 
90 called on account of the pknt being densdy clothed. with 
woolly liairs., It is a member of the Apocynets^ and i^ re* 
inarkable for the very long tube of the flower. The Butter* 
flies are a species of Catagramma on the left and Caliieore 
Clymene on the right. Observe the mark 88 on their wings. 

t 68. Tree Ferns and Climbing Bambooe in Gongo Forest, 
SraadL 

69. Wild Flowers of Catabranca, Brazil. — The principal 
figure having longitudinally ribbed leaves and large blue flowers 
18 a Melastomacea {Pleromay sp.) with an orange-flowered 
Tillandsia and a species of Evolvulus behind. 

' 70.-Pahna de Santa Bita, and Atlas Moth, Brazil— The 
inflorescences of the Id arica are so heavy that they fall to the 
ground on all sides ; and the seeds germinate before they 
leave th6 pod, and send down their roots therefrom, forming a 
wide circle^ of young plants around the old one. The cater- 
pillar of the Atlas Moth (Saturnia, sp.) builds itself a house 
from the leaves of this plant. Perhaps the young plants 
*are'not developed from seeds, but yiviparously from bulblets 
formed in the inflorescence, as is commonly the case in Marica 
gracilis under cultivation, which may be seen in the Palm 
House .at almost all seasons. 

.71. Falm, Bamboos and India-rubber Trees in the 
Botanic Garden, Bio. 

' 72. Flowers of Hedychinm, Botanic Garden, Brazil. — The 
species of Hedychium are mostly yery ornamental plants and 
their flowers are fragrant. They inhabit tropical Asia. That 
trnthe left is H. ckryaolettcuniy Hook., a species cultivated in 
this country. . 
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73. Tellow Bignania and SwaJlow-tail Butterflies wifk 
a view of Congonha^ BxmL^Bignonia aqmnoaUalUf Linn^ 
and Papilio Thoas. 

74. The Iron Eocks of Catabranca, BraziL — Th^ ar9 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. , 

75. Vi6w from the Sierra of PetropoHs, Braxil— The Bay 
of Eio, and its Islands, and Sagarloaf Monntain in the distance. 
This summit is 3,000 feet above the sea, and is reached by a 
zigzag road of ten miles. 

76. Qnmp d Wild Meadow Flowers, of BnudL OoMsn 
Banana aiid Enemba's (Crotophaga Bugor) Egg. — ^Attonr 
the flowers are a species of white Clusia (?), a PUrcma and 
Thunbergia alatOy Boj.f yellow with dark centre. 

77. Wild Flowers at Monro Velho, BraziL — Btgnonim 
venusttty Ker., and a Convolvulacea iQuanwelit J^ationiSf 
Hook. ?) climbing over Luhea rufescenSy St. Hil., a fittest 
tree. 

78. Brazilian Orchids. — A species of , ZygopetcUum (pro- 
bably Z. maadllare^ Lodd.) with the orange scarlet ComparetHa 
coccineOf Idndl., in front. 

79. View of the Old Gold Works at Morro Velho, BraziL 

80. Cocoera Palms and Bananas, Morro Velho, Braz|L — 
This Palm (Acrocomia, sp.) is a favourite nesting-rj^ce of 
birds, as its trunk is so armed with prickles that no climbing^ 
enemies attempt to reach them. 

81. Brazian Flowers. — Begonia maculatay Kaddi^ syn. B» 
argyrostigma^ Fisch., the blue-berried Coccocypselum discolor^ 
Hort., and Blue Bird (Ccsreba cyanea), 

82. Butterflies' Eoad through Oongo Forest, BraziL 

83. View from Mr. Weilhom's House, Petropolis, BraziL 

84. Brazilian Orchids. — The rosy purple flowers are those 
of a species of Caltleya, which magniflcent genus has its head- 
quarter^ in Brazil ; the other is Zygopetalum Maohayi, Hook* 

85. Side Avenue of Eoyal Palms at Botafogo^ BraziL-**^ 
See the remarks under 63. 
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86. Ltgpa de Freita&, near Bio, BrasiL — Cj{»resa and 
FrazigipAoi( JP/ttinen'a, sp*) tr^ea in th^ foreground, 

87. Group of BrazUian I^orest Wild Flowers and BerriecL 
— Lying in front, on the left, is a head of the handsome orange^ 
red Amarantaoea ( Gomphrena officinalis^ Mart^) ; above it a 
Melastomacea in fruit ; the azure blue flowers of a Stachy*' 
iarpheta ; the crimson flowers of a species of PhysocalyXy 
&c.; and on the right a purple ConvQl^ulacea , tmd^ a white 
Bigfwniacea. 

88. Flowers of a Brazilian Forest Tree. — Pachira margin 
nata, A. Juss, is related to the Baobab and the genera 
Bombax (247) and Eriodendron (632). 

89. Peaches and Humming Birds, Brazil. — The peach is 
an introduced fruit in Brazil. It is here represented, growing 
agaip^t a mat fence instead of a walL Petasophora serrirostri^ 
is the name of the Humming Bird. 

90. Glimpse of tfr. Weilhom's House at Petropolis, BraziL 
— The late owner of this house was a friend of Humboldt. 

91. Fapaw Trees at Gongo, Brazil. — ^The Papaw (CaWm 
Papayoy L.) is a tropical American tree now commonly 
cultivated in .warm countries. Its stem is usually unbranched 
and grows about twenty feet high, bearing a crown of folii^e,. 
beAeath which hangs the fruit. The fruit is represented 
in 700. 

92. ** Scotchman hugging a Creole," Brazil — A Palm in 
the embrace of the roots of a Fig tree. The tree that is 
now sti*angling the palm was at flrst the nurse child of the 
latter, and its history is this. A seed was dropped by a 
bird among the leaves of the Palm, where it germinated and 
grew, forming root after root, which descended and spread till 
they formed an unbroken sheath around its trunk. Soon the 
Palm will be strangled and die, after which it will fall carrying 
its destroyer with it. Nests of the Sociable Oriole (Ostinops 
or Qcyalus) hang, from the tree, and near it is a Griant Ants' 
nest, the only entrance to which is by a long underground 

j. tunnel 

93. Brazilian Orchids and other Epiphytes. — The Orchids 
in flower are a species of Cattleya and an Oncidium, the latter 
below. 

94. Oil Falm at T\juca, Brazil* 
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.^ 95. YUi^ of the Old Oold Works from tiie verandah at 
Monro Velho, BrazQ. J^orth Amerioan Magnolia grandi/lora^ 
L.^ and Pet Animals in the* foreground. 

96. Orchid and Hnmming Birds, Brazil. — One of the 
tiumerons forms of the genus Cattleya, and a species of 
XJklorostilbon, 

97. Foliage and Flowers of a Choritia and double-crested 
Humming Birds, BrazH — ^The Chorisia is probably C, speciosa, 
St. Hil., and the birds Trochilus comutus, 

'^ 98. Flowers of a Coral Tree and King of the Flycatchers, 
BrazH — Er^thrina, sp.,- and Muacivora Swain$oni. 

99. Flowers of a Twiner, BraziL— These flowers {Mutuna^ 
sp.?) are sweet and of a waxy consistency, and were found 
OTowing at the mouth of the Cave of Curvelho, where Dr. 
Lund found the-teeth of a ** nut-eating man." 

' 100.. Flowers of another Kind of Coral Tree. 

101. Falma Christi or Castor Oil, painted in BraziL — 
Behind are some leafless stems bearing clusters of the prickly 
seed-vessels at the top. The castor-oil tree (^Ridnus com- 
fmmisy L.) is a native of India, but it has long been culti- 
vated in other warm countries, and has become naturalized 
in many places. It is also grown in this country for the embel- 
lishment of gardens and public parks in summer. The oil 
is extracted from the seeds. The butterfly is a species ot 
Pprumais. 

102. A Brazilian Orchid. — This is L€Blia purpurea^ 
Lindl., one of the handsomest orchids known. It was first 
cultivated in < this country about the year 1852, when Messrs. 
Backhouse exhibited a plant in flower at one of the meetings of 
the Horticultural Society of London. 

103. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of ,Fonia de Lnpa, 
BraziL — A species of Solanunty which genus numbers at least 
700 species, 160 of them inhabiting Brazil. 

104. Foliage, lowers, and Fruit of the Soursop,' Brazil. — 
Anona muricatay L., is a native of the West Indies, where, as 
well as in continental America and other countries, it is culti- 
vated for its excellent fruit. . 
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105. Bnriti Palms with old Arancaria trees on the 
distant ridge, BraziL — The Bnriti (Mauritia vinifera,* Mart.) 
is one of the most gigantic of palms, and its rich, red and 
yellow fruitr ^' like quilted cannon balls,'' hang in bunches &ve 
feet loDg ; and from it flour, wine, and butter are made ; and 
the fibre of the leaves supplies thread for weaving hammocks, 
baskets, nets, and clothing.' Another > species of the genus, 
M* flexrwsa^ inhabits the valleys of the Amazon, Orinoco, 
and other rivers in north-eastern South America, growing 
in places that are often inundated. It is an Equally tall and 
robust palm, and the native Indians subsist almost entirely 
on its products ; and what is more strange, they build the& 
houses high up amongst its leaves, where they live during 
the floods. Araucaria brasiliensis, A. Eich., forms forests 
of considerable extent between 21° and 24° south latitude. 

106. BrazHian Flowers. — On the left the elegant, featherjf 
leaves and crimson flowers of Ipomcea Quamoclity L.; above, a 
scarlet and white Acanthacea; in the centre, a species, of 
TabermsBtnontana (P), with the richly " coloured foliage of 
Iresine Merbstiiy Hook., below, and a bJue-flowered Evolvulus 
on the right.. 

107. OFdiage, Flowers, and Seed Vessels of Cotton, and 
Fndt of Star Apple, Jamaica. — Cotton was cultivated and 
cotton fabrics were made as far back as records go in the Old 
World; and when America was discovered cotton was in 
general use there. Three species with their varieties yield all 
the different kinds of cotton of commerce. The North 
America cottons are the produce mainly of two varieties, long 
staple and short staple, of Gossypium barbadensCy the one 
here represented- • G, peruvianum yields most of the cotton 
grown in South America ; and G. herbaceum^ which is 
indigenous in India, was the source of all the cotton used in 
earlier times in the Old World. As may be seen, cotton is the 
soft down with which the seeds are clothed, whilst flax (linen) 
is a long flbre obtained from the slender stems of an herbaceous 
plant. The dark brown foliage of the Star Apple tree, 
Chrysophyllum Camito, Linn., makes it as conspicuous in a 
landscape as our Copper Beech. Its fruit tastes like blanc- 
mange. 

lOB. Foliage and Flowers of a Brazilian Climbing Shrub 
and Hxunming Birds. — There are three or four species or 
varieties of BougainvUlea^ to which genus the climber belongs; 

»760. ^ 
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fdl of the^L endemic In Brazil, though one or two are now com- 
monly cultiyiated in warm countries, and in the greenhouses of 
^m country. . They climb to the tops of tall trees (see 621) 
and coyer them with rosy or rosy-purple festoons. The real 
flowers are those small yellow bodies of which there iM^e three 
clustered in each set of three coloured brac^, and more than 
paro of them are rarely fertile'. The bird is ClyioUsma 
Tfubinea* 

109. Foliage and Flowers of the Sandal-wood Bramble. — 
This elegant Bramble {Ruhus rostsfoliusy Smitlx) is commonly 
cultivated in warm countries, and widely spread in a wild state* 
licaves sweet-scented, see 490. 

110. Hight-Flowering Idly and Ferns, Jamaica. — The 
*^Lily** is a species of Crinum^ of which there are many in 
tropical regions, growing chiefly on sandy sea-shores though 
this inhabits stony hills. 

• IIL Jamaica Orchids growing on a branch of tbe Calabash 
tree. — ^The most interesting of these orchids is the one hanging 
from the top {Aeranthes funalisy Rchb. f., syn. Angnscum 
funalcj LindL), being as near what might justly be called an 
Air-Plant as any to which the name is i^tplied. It is. quite 
leafless, and has no pseudo-bulbs. The Calaba&h tree (Cres^ 
centia Cujete, Linn.), a flower of which is here represented^ 
produces a large fruit, the shell of which is psed for various 
domestic purposes, see 144. 

. 112. Foliagei, flowers, and frnit of the Granadilla, Jamaica. 
— The fruit of several species and varieties of Passion Flower 
is edible ; this i^ JPasdfiora macrocarpa, Mast. Seeds and pulp 
'—-in fact all the inside is eaten. 

113. Boad near Bath, Jamaica, with Cabbage Palms, 
^rea4 Fruit, Cocoa, and Coral trees. — Some account of the 
Cocoa and Bread Fruit trees will be found in the descriptions 
of 532 and 536 respectively. The p^m is probably a species 
of Euterpe. 

114. Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of the Pitanga, and Sulphur 
Butterflies, Jamaica. — Pitanga is a name applied to more than 
one 5ayrtaceOU5 fruit in the West Indies and Brazil ; this is 
apparently a species of Eugenia, The Butterfly is Callidyas 
philea^ 
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115. The Aqnodilct of Monro Yelho, Brazil. — Coral Mt>un« 
tain in ilie background, and part of an inflorescenoe of Banana^ 
a ConvolvulaceOf and Amethystine Humming Birds (dUUpMox 
ametkystina) in front. 

116. The Bog^waJk, Jamaica, with Bread Fruit, Banana, 
4]locoa Nut) and other trees. 

^ 117. Scene in Dr. Lund's Garden at Lagoa Santa, BraadL 
— ^Tbe large trunk in front covered with a Cactus ( CereuSy sp.), 
a large aroid (Pkilodendroriy sp.), and Orchids. On the left a 
Falm {Acrocomia^ sp.) with a large mass of CcUtleya on the 
lower part of the trunk. 

118. Foliage and Flowers of the Hahoe, Jamaica. — The 

^ark-colourea wood of this tree {Parittum elatum^ Q-. Don) is 
most valuable. If not a variety of P, tiliaceunij Juss., it is 
very closely allied to it ; and this species is found on nearly all 
tropical sea-shores. See 397. 

119. Foliage, flowers and fruit of the Nutmeg tree, and 
Humming Bkd, Jamaica. — ^This Humming Bird {Mellisuga 
minima) is the smallest known. The genus Myristica is 
rather numerous in species, widely scattered in tropical regions, 
including America ; but the present species {Myristica fra^ 
gransy Houtt., sj^n. M, moschatay Thunb.) is indigenous only in 
the Indian Archipelago. It furnishes a large proportion, if not 
all of the nutmegs of commerce. The outer rind of the fruit 
makes a good preserve ; and the inner scarlet wrapper imme- 
diately enclosing the nutmeg is the spice called mace. Male 
flowers and female flowers are produced on separate trees. 
For the habit of the tree, see 337. The butterfly is Papilio 
polgdamas. 

120. Bananas and Orange Trees, a Palm, and a Bush of 
Noche Buena in a Ckurden at Monro Yelho, Brazil. — ^As men- 
tioned under 816 the Banana is one of the most striking types 
of tropical vegetation ; and it is also one of the most important, 
as its fruit is the i^taple food of a large number of the human 
race. There are many varieties bearing edible fruits, and some 
writers distinguish the Plantain {Musa paradisiaca, L.) 
and the Banana {Mtisa. Sapientum, L.), attributing to the 
latter a purple spotted stem, and a shorter, rounder fruit ; but 
these differences seem to be lost in some of the varieties, hence 
in this guide all the varieties are called Bananas. The Banana, 
although arboreous in habit, is herbaceous in character, each 

B 2 
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•Stem usnally coming to its full growth in less than a year. It 
^ows from ten to twenty feet high, or sometimes higher, and 
'bears only one crop of fruit. When this is ripe, its great 
weight, often sixty or seventy pounds, brings down the stem that 
is almost leafless ; and the old stems are soon replaced by new 
ones springing from the same root-stock. As may be seen, it 
is only the basal portion of the spike that bears fruit ; yet the 
spike goes on growing and* producing flowers until the fruit is 
•nearly ripe. But the fruit is not the only useful product of the 
'plant, almost every part of which is applied to some purpose. 
Next to the fruit, the fibre of the leaf-stalk is the most valuable 
product. Its quality varies in different varieties, some of it 
being very fine, from which mush'n is made. Another species 
,of the genus, J/. textiliSy'Rees^ yields the valuable fibre known 
as Manilla Hemp. For some particulars respecting the orange, 
see 520. The Noche Buena or Catalina {Euphorbia pulcher- 
Timoy Willd., syn. Poinsettia pulcherrimOy Grab.) is a native of 
Mexico and Central America, where it flowers about Christmafi^ 
time, hence the first name, which is the Spanish for Christmas 
(see 60). Acrocomia is the genus to which the Palm belongs ; 
it is allied to Cocos and peculiar to Tropical America. 

121. A Bank of Gnaresma and Trumpet Trees, BraziL-^ 

. Guaresma is a name given to a Melastomacea which has not 
been identified. For further particulars of the Trumpet Tree, 
flee 823. 

122.. Peak of Catabranca, ' with its Iron Bocks and Tree 
Idlies, Brazil. — The peak is 5,000 feet high ; and various 
aiboreous species of Vellozia are characteristic of this sterile 
mountainous region. 

123. Foliage and Flowers of Alpinia nutans, and a pair 
of Doctor Humming Birds, Jamaica. — The Alpinia is a native 
of Tropical Asia. 

124. Leonotis Leonnrns and Doctor Humming Birds^ 
Jamaica. — The noble herb here represented is a native of 
South Africa, and now a common " weed '* in some tropical 
countries. Aithurus polytmus is the name of the bird in this- 
and 123. 

125. Selection of cultivated Flowers, painted in Jamaica^ 
—In the vase, associated with the crimson flowers of one of the^ 
Coral trees {Eryihrina^ sp.), is a panicle of the sweet-scented 
lilac and white flowers of Melia Azedarachf L. This hand- 
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some tree, having elegant, much divided (bipinnate) leaves, is 
a native of the warm parts of Asia ; and it is also a favourite 
tree of cultivation in other warm countries, including the south 
of Europe. It bears a variety of names in different countries, 
such as Pride of India, Holy Tree, Bead Tree (in allusion to^ 
the seeds being strung for chaplets), Persian Lilac, Hill Mai^osa 
and Jamaica Lilac. A valuable oil is extracted from the seeds. 
The other flowers are (beginning in front on the left) a 
crimson Hibiscuej behind this a lilac Lantana^ and the pretty 
crimson and orange Asclepias cur<zssaviea, L., now common in 
nearly all warm countries, with rosy and white varieties of the 
Oleander {Nerium Oleander ^ Lour.) on the right. 

126. View from the .Artist's House in Jamaica, with 
Double Bainbow. — Eose Apple, and Bananas in the fore- 
ground. 

127. Foliage and Flowers of the Ciimamon Tree. — ^This 
tree {Cinnarnomum zeyldnicum^ BL), whose fragrant aromatic 
bark is the cinnamon of commerce, is a native of Ceylon, but it 
is cultivated and has become wild in Jamaica. Several other 
species of the genus produce aromatic bark. See 337. 

128. Foliage and Flowers of the Loqtiat or Japanese 
JCedlar, BradL — ^The Loquat {Eriobotrya japomcuy Lindl.) is 
a native of China and Japan, and is closely related to our 
Medlar, bearing a similar edible fruit (isee 155). It is almuost 
hardy in the south of England, though it rardy ripens its 
fruit. In Brazil it bears the name Amatia. The birds are 
JLampornis violicauda. 

129. An Old Cotton Tree at the Ford, Morant's Bay, 
Jamaica. — Eriodendron anfracttiosumy D.C. Consult the de- 
scription of 176. 

130. Bamboos, Cocoa Rnt Trees, and other vegetation in 
the Bath Valley, Jamaica. 

131.- Tree Fern and '^ Whidi-whish " in the Punch Bowl 
ITalley, Jamaica. — The Fern is CytUkea Serra, Willd., and 
the flower IpomtBa purpurea^ Linn. 

132. Valley behind the Artist's House at Gordontown^ 
J'amaica. — Datura arbor ea^ L., is the plant in the foreground. 

133. Distant View of Newcastle, Jamaica.— Native Huts, 
I>ate Palms, <&c., and a Mango in flower in front, «tK the lefit ^^ 
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134. Oronp of Epiphytal Orchids and Bromeliads, BraziL 
•—Species of Tillandsia^ Oncidium, &c* 

135. A piece of Sugar Cane. — Consult the description 
of 145. 

136. Pancratiiun caribsiun and a Passion Flower, Jamaica.. 

187. Foliage and Fmit of the Akee, Jamaica. — BUghia 
sapida, Kobd., the Akee, is a tree, native of Guinea and other 
parts c^ tropical Africa, and was couvejed to.the West Indies 
in 1793 by Captain Bligh, oi HJd.S. Bounty, in whose honour 
the botanical name of the genus was given. The same navi- 
gator introduced the Bread Fruit into the West Indies. See 
description of 532. 

138. View of the Bay of Eio and the Sugar-loaf Honn- 
tain, BraziL 

139. A Brazilian I^phyte or Air Plant. — This most gor- 
geous plant {Rillhergia zebrhm, Lindl.) is a member of the^ 
BromeliacecBy a natural order that includes the Pine Apple, and 
that was originally restricted to America. Now several species, 
among them the Pice Apple, are naturalised in tropical A»ia. 
and elsewhere. Many members of this family are called Air 
Plants, because they merely ding to trees and rocks, and have 
no very evident source of nutrition except the air, Ihough they^ 
doubtless absorb organic and inorganic matter that collects on 
the surfaces to which they attach themselves. See 25 and 2(i, 

140. Tree Frogs, found amongst dead leaves, Brazil. — A. 
species of Hyla. 

141. Organ Peaks, seen over the morning mists ftom. 
TheresopoUs, BrazlL 

142. Ground Orchid, Carqneja and Giant Snail, Brazil — 
Epistephium sclerophyllum^ Lindl., Baccharis trimera, D.C.> 
and a Bulimus, The Carqueja, or Carqueja amargosa, is a 
curious member of the ComposUiB having wing-like expansions 
of the stem in lieu of leaves. It is one of the most widely- 
spread and one of the commonest weeds of tropical South 
America. In Brazil it is used medicinally as a tonic, and also- 
by bi'ewers as a substitute for hops. 

143. Brazilian Wild Flowers. — In front on the bottom is 
the orange and red inflorescence of a species of Aphclandra ;.- 
al)Ove it tto lilac ^ flowers of Lisianthus iwftcUw^ Mart, ? 
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Further to the right Canna^ and above it the handsome Ztt • 
ianthus ptUcherrimus, Mart. The large white flowers appear 
to be those of Escobedia scahra^ Ruiz et Pay.^ a plant ranging 
from Brazil to Mexico ; and above it is a small Melastomaceoj 
with Dyckia remotiflora on the left, and a Marica below. 

144. Bermuda Hount, Jamaica.^— A Calabash Tree {Ores- 
centia Cujete^ L.) covered with Epiphytes, in the foreground, 
see 112. 

145. Study of Banania and Trumpet Tree, Jamaica. — 
Consult the descriptions of 120 and 823. 

146* The Gbtrden of Zing^ Hooae, Spanuh Town, Jamakai 
— ^A tree of Spathodea campanulaia^ Beaur., &c. An inflor* 
esoenoe of the Spathodea, which is a native of west tropical 
Africa^ is represented natural size in 166. 

147. CnltiYated llowers, painted in Jamaica^-— Below on 
the left is a white-flowered Gardenia^ and the snowy scarlet 
Passiflora quadriglandulosa^ Kodsch. (svn. Tacsonia san- 
£tuinea,'D.C.) } above, Datura sanguineay L., and Bnmghtonia 
sanguima^ R. Br., with a cluster of BrunfeUid american€tj 
Swartz, in the centre; a leaf of a Caladiunty A spike of 
Lagerstrismia Flos-regince and flowers and fruit of a Passion 
Flower {Passiflora alata^ Ait.) on the right. 

148. Valley of Bamboos, near Bath, Jamaica.-^ The ar- 
boreous grasses called Bamboos form a very prominent feature 
in the v^etation of most tropical countries, and more eq>ecially 
of tropical Asia, where the true Bamboos (i.e. the genus Bam" 
husa) are at home. Their useful applications are almost endless, 
in consequence of which they are, in common with the Banana 
and Cocoa Nut, extensively cultivated, or protected— ^r they 
need very little attention. The Common Bamboo {Bafnbusa 
arundinaceay Be^.), is now very common in the tropical 
regions of' the New Wcurld, though it is supposed to have 
been originally introduced by man. Further particulars may 
be found in the description of 304. 

1494 View over Port Boyal, Jamaica, with Bamboos in 
the foreground. 

150. Bananas and ttocks at Paqnita, Brazil. 

151. flowers of a BrasiMan Coral Tree and Vegetable 
Mercury. — Erythrina^ sp^. and Brunfelsia Hopeana^ ^Ren^ 
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(jeyn, Fta7iciscea Ilopeana, Hook,} The lottor is nsed medici- 
nally, hence the popular name. 

152. The Bilimbi or Blimbing, Jamaica. — Averrhoa 
Bilifnbiy L., is a small tree, native of the Malayan Islands, culti- 
vated for its fruit, which makes good tarts ; a cooling drink is 
also prepared from it. Obswve the flowers and fruit borne 
on the trunk. The Carambola, another species of the genus,. 
IS represented in 544. 

. 163. Foliage, flowers, and froit of ihe 0«ffe&, Jajnaica;. — 

This is a small tree or shrub, native of the mountains of eastern 
tropical Africa, now cultivated and naturalised in the lower 
mountainous regions of many other tmpical countries. In 
consequence of the common coffee (^Coffea arahica, Linn.) 
being very much injured under cultivation by various animal 
and vegetable parasites, it has been largely replaced during 
the last few years by another species ( Coffea libertca)^ which 
is a more robust plant, and therefore, it is hoped, better able 
to resist the attacks of parasitic organisms. 

154. Tbe Calayeras Grove of the Big Tree, or Welling- 
tonia, in the eveiung. — The Big or Mammoth Tree {Seguoia 
gigantea, Decaisne, syn. Wellingtonia gigantea, Lindl.) is here 
associated with the Sugar Pine (Pinus Lambertiana, DougL), 
which has cones a foot to eighteen inches long, and when they 
are ripe they weigh down the ends of the branches, making 
the tree look like a Chinese pagoda. The Big Tree, or Mam- 
moth Tree of California, occurs in groups with other trees, 
along a line of country on the western slope of the Sierra 
J^evada, some 240 miles iu length. This is the largest and 
tallest tree in America, and is only exceeded in height by 
some of the Gum Trees of Australia. The height of the 
tallest one yet discovered, which is in the Calaveras Grove, 
is 325 feet. One o£ the finest and largest trees of this grove 
was cut down, and its age ascertained to be about 1,300 years ; 
yet it is possible that others considerably exceed this age, as, 
for instance, the ** Grisly Giant," of the Mariposa Grove (214). 
For some time only the Calaveras Grove was known, and this 
grove, it is recorded, was first discovered in 1852 by an 
American hunter; and it was re-discovered in 1853 by W. 
Lobb. This tree was first cultivated in this country by 
Messrs. Veitch in 1854. See 171, 213, 214, &c. The Pine 
is also a very tall tree, growing from 150 to 300 feet high. 

Panel 72 is a specimen of the wood of the Big Tree, and 
.73 of the Sug^r Pine. 
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.155. Foliage and Fruit of the Loquat, or Japanese 
Medlar, Brazil — Eriobotrya japonica, Lindl., is a native of 
Japan, cultivated in. Brazil and elsewhere. The flowers are 
represented in 128. 

156. Inflorescence and ripe Nuts of the Cocoa Nut Palm. 
— The inflorescence of the Cocoa Nut {Cocos nuciferay Linn.) 
is a branched spadix bearing innumerable flowers, only a few of 
which are female and fertile, the rest containing only stamens; 
When young the spadix is enclosed in a large spathe, which 
is partly seen above the flowers in the picture. As commonly 
seen in this country, the nut is divested of its dense flbrous 
outer coat, and consists of a hard bony shell (endocarp) con- 
taining one seed, which is noteworthy for its size. The seed 
itself consists of a very small embryo near one of the three 
holes at one end of the nut, a layer of a solid substance (albu- 
men) and a quantity of liquid (also albumen) in a central 
cavity, which in germination serve to nounsh the young plant 
until it has formed roots and is able to draw its food from the 
soil. See the description of 229, and panel 87 of the wainscoJ 
below. 

157. Date Palm and Negro Hut, near Craigton, Tamaical 
-r—AlpiTua nutans^ Eoscoe, in the foreground. This showy 
plant is represented natural size in 123. 

i 158. Flowers of a Shrubby Convolvulus, Jamaica. 

159. Group of small Palms, Eio Janeiro, Brazili — A species 
of Bactrisy of which genus it is estimated that there are at 
least one hundred distinct species, all natives of tropical 
America, . 

160. Foliage and Fruit of Amatto and Foliage and 
Plowers of Logwood, Jamaica.— These are both dye plants, 
indigenous in tropical America. Amatto, Bixa Orellana, Linn., 
is an orange-yellow used for dyeing silks and colouring cheese. 
It is obtained from the pulp in which the seeds are embedded. 
Logwood, Hcematoxylum campechianuw, Linn., is largely, used 
in combination with other things by calico printers, &c. ; and 
it is one of the ingredients that give the glossy black .to silk 
hats. 

- 161. View Qiver Xiiigstcm and Port Boyal from Craigton, 
Jamaica. — Star Ap]^e Tre^s {Chrysopk^Uum Cainito, L.) in 
the foreground, the fruit of which is represented in 107- 
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162. Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of a yariety of Guava. 

163. Study of Gulf Weed. — Sargassum vulgare^ Agardh, i& 
a seaweed that accumulates in enormous quantities in the 
warm Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. 

164. View over Ochos Eios, Jamaica.— The beginning of 
a river flowing out of the limestone caves, beneath masses 
of bananas and Caladium esculenttim, and finding its way down 
through the terraces of Allspice and Orange trees to the bay, 
in which the coral reefs give a lilac tint to the clear water. 
Cabbage and Cocoa Nut Palms in the foreground. 

166. Cultiyated and Wild Flowers, Jamaica. — ^Large in* 
florescence of Spathodea campanulata, Beauv., a West African 
Bignoniaceaj with flowers of Cordia^ spp., a Rtdnacea^ and of 
the blue Clitoria terncUeay L. 

166. One of the Sources of the Boaring BiY^r, JanudcBM. 
•—Trees of Gria^ cauliflora^ L., embedded in stalagmites. 

167. View of the Sandy Biver at Spanish Town^ 
Jamaica. 

168. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of Lignum Yitsr, 
Jamaica. — Lignum Vita) (Guaiacum cfficincUe^ L.) is an 
exceedingly hard wood, used for making pulley blocks, rulers, 
pestles, &c. ; and the resin called gum guaiacum is an exuda- 
tion from the stem. 

169. Two Tropical American Flowers. — ^The one having 
white flowers {Utricularia montana^ Jacq.) is a congener of 
the Bladderworts of our ponds and ditches. It has a wide 
range of distribution. Associated with it is the pretty little 
Brazilian Stenogaster concinna^ Hook. f. 

170. Flowers of Jasmine Mango or Frangipani, Brazil. — 
A species of JPlumeriOy whose flowers come before the leaves, 
and when the latter appear a large caterpillar also often comes 
and eats them all up. 

171. Looking into the Calaveras Grove of Big Trees, 
Califomia. — See t]^e description of 154. 

172. View firom Spring Gardens, Buffs Bay, Jamaica. — 
Cocoa Nut Palms, Bread fYuit Trees, and Trumpet Tree- in 
the foreground. 
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lis. Under the Redwood Trees at Gk>emeville, California. 
—Consult the description of 204. 

174. Study of Cocoa Nut Pahn.— See 156 and 229. 

175. Study of Screw Pine.— See 246. 

176. Great Cotton Tree, Jamaica. — Before the discovery 
of the Califomian Big Tree and the larger Gum Trees of 
Australia, this {Eriodendron anfractuosum, D.C.) was one of 
the tallest trees known. The natives hold it in superstitious 
veneration, and will neither cut it down when alive nor remove 
it when dead. Its wood is soft and spoi^, and it sheds its 
leaves in winter, yet it is so covered with parasites and 
epiphytes that the leaves are hardly missed. The silky cotton 
enveloping the seeds is used to stuff beds and pillows, and 
Humming Birds line their uests with it. There is an Asiatic 
speciesy &>werB and fhiit of which are represented in 632. 

177. Coffbe Plantation at CUfton tfount, and the Blue^ 
fountains beyond Jamaica. 

178. Snake Tree and Bamboos, on Spanish Eiver, 
Jamaica. — ^The botanical name of the Snak^ Tree has not 
been ascertained. It is so called on. account of its twining- 
aerial roots. 

179. View iii the Femwalk, Jamaica. — This is at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet above the sea, and it is nearly always bathed 
in a mist. 

180. Group of Flowers, Wild and Cultivated, in Jamaica.. 
— ^The large white flower {Portlandia grandiflora^ L.) in 
the centre and the lovely blue Morning Glory {Ipomcea 
TvbrtMiiBndeaj Hook*), are two of the most beautiful of 
all climbing plants. Above the latter is 3migainviUea 
spectabilisy Willd., the blue Duranta Plumiej^iy Jacq., and 
HeHotropium (^H. indicumy L. var. ?), and the scarlet HippC' 
astrum JiegincBy Herb. ; and on the right, beginning at the 
top, the singular Epidendrunt cochteattiniy L., Eugenia Jambos^ 
L., Hibiscus Mosa-sinensis, L., and Meyenia, 

181. ViiBw on the Flamsted Bead, Jamaica. — Mango tree 
in flower. Cabbage Palm, Bananas, and Bamboos. 

182; Stu^ t)f lOie ''Plant of Life."— This is BtyophyVlum 
ealycinumf Salisb., with fyomtea purpurea^ L., and Thunbergia 
alatOf Boj.y plants natturalised in Jamaica. When placed on 
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clamp earth the leaves of the first produce in the notdies buds 
that grow into independent plants ; and in a warm moist climate* 
it will do the same if merely pinned to a wall. 

183. Study of Cocoa Nut Palm. — Mango in flower and 
Sugar Plantations beyond. See descriptions of 229, 309, and 

688. 
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184. ** Castor and Pollux" ia the Calaveras Grove of B^ 
Trees, Califomia. 

185. Vegetation of the Desert of Ari»ma. — There are 
various Cacti, including the Suarrow or Suguaro of the 
Mexicans {Cereus giganteuSy Engloi.), the largest and most 
striking member of the family, sometimes as much as sixty 
feet high, and two feet in diameter. The plant with whiplike 
branches is Fotiquiera splendens, Etigelm; represented of the 
natural size in front ; ai^d the trails is a kind of Goordy most 
likely Cticurbita digitataj A, Gr. 

186. Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of the Citron, and 
Butterfly; painted in BraziL — The native country of the 
Citron {Citrus medicay Risso) is not known with certainty, 
though there is little doubt that it is some part of tropical Asia. 

187. View of both Falls of Niagara. 

♦ 188. Old Cypress or Juniper Tree, Nevada Mountains, 
Califomia. 

189. The Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, Califomia* — Con- 
sult the description of 154. 

190. Foliage and Flowers of the Califomian Dogwood, and 
Humming Birds. — At first sight the inflorescence of the Dog- 
wood i^Cornus Nuttallii, Audubon), seems so like the flowers 
of a Clematis that one might take it to be a flowor. In reality 
it consists of a number of small flowers closely packed together, 
encircled by a number of white leaves (bracts). Selasophorus 
rufus is the ni^me of the bird. 

191. Autumn Tints in the White Mountains, Hew Hamp- 
shire, United States. — The leaf^sheddiug trees of North 
America generally assume more bnlliant colours in, autumn than 
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the trees of Europe* This is not altogether due to climate, 
for the North American trees retain this peculiarity when 
transplanted to this country, 

192. Wild Flowers from the Neighbourhood of New 
York.^-The plant in front resembling our native Cuckoo 
Pint, or Lords- and-Ladies, is the Indian Turnip of the 
Americans (AriscBma triphyUa, Torr.) associated with a species 
of Lady'Q Slipper (^Ci/pripedium parviflorum^ Salisb.), a 
Solomon's Seal {Polygonatum biflorum,''^\\,), FalbC Spikenard 
(^Smilacma racenvosa^ Desf.), and a pui*ple Gei-anium (G, 
piaculatum^ L.). On * both sides in front are flower-bearing 
branchlets of the Black Huckleberry (^Gaylussjcia resinosay 
Torr. & Gr,). 

193. !rhe American Fall from Pearl Island, Niagara. 

194. Wild Ifewerr £ram the Neighbourhood of New Torlu 
— In front, on the left, is the singular Cancer Root, or Naked 
-Broomrape (Aphyllon tufifiorum, Torr. & Gr.), a root-para- 
site allied to our Broomrapes, remarkable in having only one 
flower on each stem ; behind is the scarlet and yellow Colum- 
bine (^Qtct/e^tacoTiacfenMv, L.),*with the purple Lady's Slipper 
{Cypripedium aeaule, L.) in the centre; and the Pinxter 
Flower (Azalea nudiflora, L.), and the Stagger Bush (Andro- 
^meda Marihrkt, L.), on the right. 

195. A View of Lake Tahoe and Nevada Mountains, 
California. — ^Pine Trees {Pinu$ pondevQsa, Dougl) in the fore- 
ground. 

196. Eainbow over the Bridal Veil Fall, Yosemite, Cali- 
fornia. — Cypress^ Douglas Fir, Alder and Dogwood Trees in 
the foreground. 

197. On the Bocks, near West Manchester, Mass^husetts. 

198. A !Fallen Giant, Calaveras Grove, California. 

199. Flowers of North American Trees and Shrubs. — The 
Tulip Tree ( Liriodendron tulipifera, L.), the False Acacia or 
liucust Tree {Robinia Pseudacacia, L.), and the ('alico Busn 
or Mountain Laurel {Kalmia IcUifoliay L.), with varieties of 
Azalea and Rhododendron. 

200. View of Mrs. Skinner's House at West Manchester, 
Massachusetts. — Indian com in the foreground. 
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201. View of Lake Doimery Sierra Neirada.— <The Great 
Pacific Railway on the right. 

202- Lake Tahoe, Califoniia, — Foreground of Yellow Pine 
and Cypress hung with yellow Lichen^ 

203. Group of Califomian Wild Flowers.— -Beginning in 
front, on the left is a yellow Columbine {Aquilegia ckrysan^uiy 
A. G^r.}, and behind it the dark blue Spider wort (Tradescantia 
virginicay L.), which is probably not really wild in California; 
above, in the pot, the large showy Mariposa LiFf {Calochortu^ 
venustuSy Benth.), with the pink-flowered Centaury {Erythr<ea 
^eyitista, A. Gr.), the blue-flowered **Chia'* (^Salvia Colum- 
•barue, Benth.), and the buff* Monkey Flower i^Mimulus glu- 
tinosusy Wendl.) ; then come the purple and white whorled 
flowers of Collinsia Hcolory Benth., the large pale blue Phacelia 
Whitlaviay A. Gr., the smaller darker blue flowers of P, grandi" 

Jioruy A. Gr., and the narrow spike of white flowers is AniirT' 
hinwn Coultenanumy Benth.; these are succeeded by febie aeure 
Pentsteman azureuSy Benth. ; the more slender crimson P. eeu" 
trantkifoliusy Benth. ; and the plum^elike scarlet CasHUeia 
MjffiniSy Hook, and Arn. ; nestling down among the otlier flowers 
.are the purple and white clusters of Ortkocarpus purpurascenSy 
Benth., with the large yellow Gerardia (?), and the yellow 
^tarlike flower-heads of Layia platyyloseety A. Gr., in itoot ; 
:and in front of the pot are the dull blue Tritdeia laxa^ Benth., 
'the dark blue and white Delphinium variegcUuniy Torr. & Gr., 
finishing with the sliowy white Wake Bobln {Trillium 
grandiflorumy Sidisb.)« 

204. View in a Redwood Forest, California. — ^The Bed- 
wood {Sequoia sempervirenSy'ExidX,) is the most valuable tree of 
the C^ifomian forests, and is almost equal in size to the Big 
Tree or Mammoth Tree, many examples being forty feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and from 200 to 300 feet high. Forests 
of this tree produce even a more striking eifect on one than those 
of the Mammoth Tree itself. The Redwood inhabits the coast 
ranges from Oregon to San Luis Obispo, and was first 
discoyered by Menzies, in Vancouver's expedition, about the 

. year 1794, and was rediscovered by DoMglas in 1883. Panels 
68 and 70 of the wainscot are specimens of the wood.. 

205. Home of an Old Trapper in the Tpink of a Big 
Tree, Calaveras Grove, Calif omia.' 

206. Another View of Lake Tahoe and Nevada Hountains, 
•Califomia.— See 195 and 202. 
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207. An old Bed Cedar on the rocks near West Man- 
Chester, Massachusetts.— This is one of the " Pencil Cedars '* 
though actuallj a Juniper {Junipetus virginianoy Linn.), which 
ranges from the West Indies and Florida to Hudson's Bay, 
varying in size according to the situation from a bush to a 
tree ninety feet high. 

208. Some Wild Flowers of Califomia.^In front is the 
curious Thistle-leaved Sage {Salvia carduacea^ Benth.), with a 
species of Cyclobothra on the right ; a scarlet Catchfly {Silene 
4salifornicaj Dur.), and a species of Phlox above; and the 
American Cowslip or Shooting Star {Dodecatheon Meadia, L.), 
on the left. The last is very widely dispersed in North 
America. 

209. The Yosemite Waterfall, California. — Balsam Poplars 
(^Popuius triahocarpay Torr. & Gr.) in the foreground. The 
Upper Yosemite Fall is stated to be about 1,550 feet high ; and 
below it the stream descends, by a series of cascades and falls, 
■about a thousand feet more to the bed of the valley, making 
altogether a fall of 2,550 feet. 

210. Califomian Flowers. — The crimson «*Snow Plant" 
{Sarcodes' sangtdi^ea^ Torn) grows in decaying vegetable 
matter in the Big Tree groves and other coniferous woods. 
Above, on the right, is the elegant little shrubby Chamcehatia 

cliohsay Benth., and below, on the left, the slender flower-stem 
of lAthophragma heterophi/lla, Torr. & Gr., a member of the 
Saxifrage family, with tufts of the widely spread Claytonia 
perfoliataj Don, on the right and at the top. Behind the 
Lithophragma are two young seedlings of the Big Tree, which 
have not yet thrown off the shell of the seed. 

211. Autumn Tints, near Niagara, United States. 

212. North American Carnivorous Plants. — Painted from 
plants grown in this garden. Behind, on the left, is Darling- 
ionia californicay Torr., with ASarracenia purpurea^Jj., in front 
of it; 8,fiavay L,y on the right, and Venus's Flytrap {Dioncea 
mttscipula, Ellis), in front. The flower of S. flava was faded 
when it was painted. Among the many plants provided with 
the means for entrapping insects, the North American Sar- 
raceniaceoey ot Sidesaddle Flowers, are not the least interest- 
ing, being curious alike in their leaves and flowers. The genus 
Sarracenia numbers several species, all of which inhabit the 
Eastern States, ranging from New England to Florida, whilst 
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the solitary species of Darlingtonia is confined to the moun- 
tains of North California, from the Truckee Pass, through 
which the great Pacific Railroad is carried, northward to 
Oregon. Heliamphora nutans^ a native of Guiana in South 
America, is the only other member of the order known, 
Dioncea belongs to the same natural order as our Sundews, 
Only one species is known, and that is restricted to Bogs and 
Pine Barrens in North and South Carolina. 

213. Qhost of a Big Tree, Calaveras Grove, Califomia. — 
This tree was barked up to a height of 116 feet, and the bark 
exhibited at the Ct^ystal Palace, Sydenham, until destroyed by 
fire a few years ago. 

214. The "Great Grisly " Big Tree of the Mariposa Grove, 
i— It is ninety-three feet seven inches in girth at the base, and 
about sixty feet at eleven feet from the ground ; and its first 
branch is six feet in diameter. 

The flowei's around the doorway are : Cofiee (Coffeao^rahica^ 
L.) from Eastern Africa, in the centre, with Gloriosa superba, 
L., from India, and Ipomcea jalapuy Pursh, from Mexico, on 
the right ; and Lapageria rosea, Kuiz Mid Pav., from. Chili, 
and Rhodockiton volubile, Zucc., ffom Mexico, on the left. 

■ On the panels of the door are a hybrid Clematis of the 
Japanese type, and, to the right, Clerodendron Thorns once ^ 
Balf., a native of western tropical Africa. 
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215. Indian Almond. — A tree of the same in 'the -distance on 
the left. This tree (Terminalia Catappa, L.) is commonly 
planted in India for shade ; and it is remarkable in its mode of 
branching, the branches being given off from the trunk in tiers 
or whorls like the slielves of a dumb waiter. In autumn the 
foliage changes to a brilliant crimson. The seeds resemble 
almonds and are edible, but they hrtve not the flavour of the 
almond. ' ' 

216. Wild Flowers of Mussooree, India. — Although wild, 
the Cactus {Echinopsis oxygona, Zucc.) and the little yellow 
CiEilceolaria are not indigenous in India. The Primulas are 
indisrenous. 
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217. The South Ihdiaii Bhododendron. — This {Rhododen- 
dron nilagiricumy Zenk.) is the only species found in the 
Peninsula of India. Some botanists have i^egarded it as distinct 
from the Himalayan A*, arboreum ; but the differences are very 
irifling, and it is usually treated as a variety. See 243» 

218. Clump of AhyssiniaiL Bamboo in the Botanic GrardenSy 
Feradeniya, Ceylon. — It was planted about 1852, and is now 
probably sixty feet high. This {Oxytenanthera abyssinicaf 
Munro, syn. Bambtisa abyssinica, Rich.) is the only species of 
Bamboo known to be indigenous in the whole of Africa. 

219. Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of the Cashew, Tapjore, 
India. — A Tree of the same and an Ant's Nest in the back- 
ground. The Cashew {Anaeardium occidentale, L.) is common 
in most hot countries now, yet it is believed to have been 
originally introduced from the West Indies. Its acid astringent 
fruit is peculiar in its structure, the nut or seed-vessel being 
seated on a fleshy stalk. The shell of the nut contains a very 
acrid, caustic oil. The kernel is the edible part* 

220. Panch Choola, from Binsnr, with Oak Trees and Grey 
Apes in the foreground. 

221. Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of a commonv Indian forest 
tree. — This is Bauhinia oariegata^ Linn. The genus BUuhinia 
is numerous in spe<Hes, widely dijQTused in warm countries. It 
belongs to the Legummosax and is allied to Cassia (332), and 
Poineiana (343). Observe the twin leaflets, a character which 
suggested the happy idea of dedicating the genus to the brothers 
John and Caspar Bauhin, botanists of the sixteenth century* 

222. Roadside Scene under the Cocoa Nut Trees at Gralle, 
Ceylon. — See description of 156 and 229. 

228. Foliage and Fruit of the Wampee and American 
Passion Flower. — The Wampee (Cookia punctata, Retz.) 
belongs to the same natural order as the orange, and the fruit 
is esteemed in China and the Indian Archipelago. Passiflora 
quadriglandulosa^ Bodsch., syn. Tacsonia sanguinea, DC, 
is a native of the West Indies and eastern tropical South 
America. 

224. Study of Cereals cultiyated at Kumaon, India.— An old 
brass chatty, with a Cob of Maize or Indian Corn (Zea Mays, L.) 
Ijing in front. The purple brown and the green spikes hanging 
on the left are varieties of Millet {Setaria, sp.)> behind them the 

21760. c 
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NatcBee (Eleusine conraeana, Craertn.), and on tbe right a spile 
of Oph'smejius^ On the rij^ht is a flowering braneh ef Sesamum 
indictem^ DC., an anQuaf plant which jielAs the Sesamum or 
Gingelj Oil, nnhrersallj nsed i» Inofia in cooiing^ and for 
rariocis otl^r p«rpose». 

225. Flowers and Young Yndt of tibe CSmeso Banajut. — 
Mnsm chinensis^ Sweet, di&ra Irttle from the cootmon Banana 
except in statovei Seethe desciiptioBi of 81&. 

22a. Yiew^of the Mandaya Moantams firom SCtisseffree.— 
Eoses and KlkKlodend^Mta m the foreground. 

227. View from Oce Top* of iSm WaHerfkll at BsnEboddy;, 
Ceylon. — Datura arb&rea. Bananas and Ironwood tree in the 
foreground,, and Eice and Tea FEantationv in l^c distance*. 

2f28. The Taj Kahal at Agra, Horth-w^st India.— This^ 
magnificent mausoleum was Built by the Shaii Jeban in 
memory of the beantifuT Noor Mahal. Commenced I630y 
finished 1647. In the foreground JPoinsettia, Boug^ammlha^ 
Cypresses, and a species d rattan Palm {Calamus^ attached to 
the tree on the r%ht. 

229. Cbcoa Hut Falma on the eoaat near €Mfo, Ceylon. — 
Dead leaves are tied to Ifce trunks of the Cocoa-nut Palm in 
Ceylon to tell by their rustling when thieves are climbing over 
them : this, at Teast^ is the popular explanation. Althengb the 
Cocoa Nut Palm ( Coeos rmerfera, L.) will thrive at a eoasider- 
able distance inland, it is essentiairy a maritime treev gr^wfng^ 
most Inxmiantry on sandy and rocky shores. And it exists, 
cultivated or wild, m such sitnations, on the coasts of tropical 
Asia especially, in such vast numbers as to constitute the most 
striking feature in the scenery. It is without exception the 
most extensively cultivated tree of any elime, being now seen 
in almost every tropical country, insular and continental f and 
its importance to countless numbers of the human race is 
almost beyond eonceptfon. Even in this country we are 
familiar with some of the products in the form of eocoa-nut 
matting) stearine candles, and the nnts themselves; yet 
these, valuable as they are, gi\re but a very imperfect idea 
of the usefulness of this Palm in the countries where it grows, 
Marco Polo, one of the earliest European writers who described 
the Cocoa Tsuty says, "The Indian nuts grow here (in the- 
Indian Archipelago) of the size of a man's head, containing 
ais edible substance that m sweet and pleasant to the taste. 
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and "white as milk. The cavity of this pulp is filled with a 
liquor clear as water, cool and better flavoured and more 
delicate than wine or any other kind of drink whatever." 
Another writer says, " The Cocoa Nut Palm is alone sufficient 
to build, rig, and freight a ship with bread, wine, water, oil, 
vinegar, sugar, and otlier coinmodities." 

The Indian Nat alone 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and can. 
Boat, cable, sail, mast, aeedle, all in one. — G, Herbert 

The cultivated Cocoa Nut Palm begins to bear from the fifth 
to the eighth year, according to soil and situation, and con- 
tinues bearing from seventy to eighty years. Jt grows from 
forty to eighty or even one hundred feet high, bearing annually 
from thirty to sixty nuts, or sometimes, when in its greatest 
vigour, as many as a hundred. The Cocoa Nut Palm is 
represented in many of the landscapes iii this collection, notably 
in 183, 222, 261 and 619; and 166 is a picture of its in- 
florescence and nuts, which are briefly described under that 
number. The wood is repres^ted in panel 87 of the wainscot, 

230. View from Bnngaroon, near Paijeellng, India.— An 
Old Tree covered with Kpiphytes in the for^round. 

231. Foliage, Plowers, and Fruit of aa African Tree painted 
in India. — ^This tree {Kigeiia pinnatay DC), inhabits both the 
east and west sides of tropical Africa, and presents a most 
singular appearance when in fruit, the pods being sometimes 
two feet or more in length, Iwnging from long slender stalks. 
The flowers open only at night : and this was painted by 
candle-light, A tree of the same behind. 

232. Wild Pine Apple in Flower and Fruit, Borneo.— The 
Pine Apple {Ananas sativus^ Mill, var.) is believed to be really 
indigenous only in Brazil, whence it has spread to other 
countries, in some of which it has become naturalised and wild. 
It first became known to Europeans in Peru some three centu- 
ries ago ; and it was successfully cultivated in this country at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century if not earlier. Another 
plant of the same natural order is the gorgeous Billbergia 
zebriwiy Lindl. (139). See description of that painting. 

233. Foliage and Flowers of an Indian Tree.— Tccowo 
undulatay Don^ syn. Bignonia undulata, Roxb., is a most 
beautiful tree when its hanging branches are laden with 
flowers, 

c 2 
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234. Foliage and Flowers of the Indian Bhododendron 
argentennL — A native of the Sikkim Himalaya, where it forms 
a tree thirty feet high or more, at elevations of 8,000 to 9,500 
feet. It is in this region that the genus Rhododendron reaches 
its greatest development, both in number and diversity of 
species. Sir Joseph Hooker collected thirty-two species in one 
valley. See 217 and 243. 

235. YaUey of Ferns near Bnngaroon, India. 

236. View of the Cathedral Bocks from Mattaran, India. — 
Monkeys in the foreground. 

237. Gardening at Mfainee Tal, India. — On the other side of 
the lake, below the Oak Trees, the Willows are seen that 
formerly shaded the Temple of a Goddess, now covered by a 
landslip. 

238. Deodars and the Choor Motintain, from Kahl Dehra, 
India. — The Deodar or Indian Cedar ( Cedrus Deodaruy Loud.) 
is one of the noblest trees of the mountains of North India. 
See remarks under 297. 

239. Wild Flowers of Simla, India.— Ladies' Slipper Orchid 
(^Cypripedium)^ Violet, and Ophiopogon spicatus. 

240. Some of Mrs. Cameron's Models, with Cocoa Nut and 
Teak Trees, Kalntara, Ceylon. 

241. Tomb of Ali nd Deen and Neem Tree, Delhi* 

242. Ceylon Pitcher Plant and Butterflies. — Nepenthes des- 
iillatoriay Linn., and Papilio Crino. 

243. Foliage and Flowers of two Indian Bhododendrons. — 
The one having wliite flowers, E. Griffithianum, Wight, is 
better known in gardens under the more recent name of R, 
Aucklandiiy Hook. f. In its native country it sometimes grows 
forty feet high, and has a trunk as thick as a man's body. The 
other is R. arhoreum^ Sm. the commonest species in the moun- 
tains of North India, and a variety of it recurs in the Nilgiri 
Mountains in the Peninsula. See 217. 

244. Singular Plants of the Dark Forests of Singapore 
and Borneo. — These highly curious organisms are members of 
a small Natural Order (the BurmannidcecB)^ related to the 
OrchidecB^ Some of them draw their nourishment from decay- 
ing vegetable matter, hence are called saprophytes j some from 
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the roots of other plants to which they attach themselves ])ara- 
siticallj ; and as the food thus obtained is ready for assimilation, 
there is no necessity for green leaves, which are essential to most 
plants in the preparation of the food absorbed from the earth in 
a crude state by their roots. The plants here represented belong 
to the genera Thismiay Geomitra, and Burmannia and were 
painted mainly from Dr. Beccari's figures and descriptions. 

245. The Elephant Creeper of India. — Leaves of this, 
{Argyreia speciona^ Sweet), are used by the natives in the pre- 
paration of poultices, and also in cutaneous diseases. 

246. Male Inflorescence of a Screw Pine. — Trees of the same 
behind and Buffaloes wallowing in the mud of the swollen 
river. Screw Pines are so called in allusion to the spiral ar- 
rangement of their long prickly leaves, which resemble those 
of a gigantic pine-apple. There are perhaps thirty or more 
distinct species, chiefly inhabiting the coasts of the Mascarene 
Islands and the Indian Archipelago. They often cover large 
tracts of tidal swamps ; and their stilted roots which are always 
increasing in number, enable them to resist the rush of the , 
water. The male and femals flowers are borne on separate 
trees, each inflorescence containing a large number of flowers. 
A ripe fruit, the matured female inflorescence of this species, 
Pandanus odorcUisnmus^ Liun. f., is depicted in 692. The 
male flowers are dried and used as a scent by Indian ladies. 
See also ^,349 and 571. 

247. Foliage and Flowers of the Bed Cotton Tree and a 
pair of Long-tailed Fly-catchers, Ceylon. — This tree {Bombax 
malabaricum^ DC.) is very large and it is common in the forests 
of South India and Burma. Like the White Cotton Tree 
(632) the seeds of this tree are enveloped in silky cotton which 
is used for stuffing pillows and cushions. These so-called 
Cotton Trees belong to the same Natural Order as the true 
Cotton Plant (107), Eriodendron, &c., but the staple of the 
cotton of their seeds is too short and brittle for manufacturing 
purposes. The bird is Musdpeta paradisi, 

248. Bombay Pedlars in Mrs. Cameron's Yerandah, Kalntara, 
Ceylon* 

249. Wild Flowers of Mt Tonglo, BiUdm, India.— The 
trailer with blue flowers is Crawfurdia speciosa, Wall., a 
Oentianaceous plant, and its associate a species of Impatiens, 

250. Tonng Shoots of the Iron Wood Tree. — Ironwood 
{Mesua ferreOy Linn.) is very widely spread in India, both 
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in a wild state and cultivated. See also 271. The insect is 
a species of Orthopteron. 

251. Cocoa Fnt Palms om the BiTer ^ank near Oalle, 
C^lont-^For some information respecting this Palm the reader 
is referred to the descriptions of 166 and 229. 

252. Bine Popper growing on Mt Tonglo, Sikldm-Ebnalaya. 
— This ornamental plant (MeoanopM fVallichU, Hook.) has 
several times been introduced and cultivated in this country, 
where, however, it does not dev elope its full beauty owing, 
doubtless, to the imposinbility of providing the climatal con- 
ditions it enjoys in its home at 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. See 261. 

253. WM Flowem of Eumaon, fiidia.— On the left a robust 
species c^ HcU>enariay with the purple Strobilanthes WaUickii^ 
Nees, above ; the lai'ge lilac flower is a species o^ Roscoea^ aud 
the plant over it, having small white flowers, an Ar§ostemma. 

254. Foliage and Fruit of tlie Oieriniqsrer. — Anona Cheri- 
' molia^ Mill., is a delicious fruit of Peru. Several other species 

of the same genus yield excellent fruits^ as A. reticulata^ L. 
See 275. 

255. Indian Bhododenditms and Forth American Hon^- 
snclde. — The Rhododendrons ai*e R. hlandfordiajlorum. Hook., 
yellow and red, and i?. formosumy Wall., and the Honeysuckle 
Lonicera sempervirenSf Ait. 

256. Foliage and Flowers of tbe Snriya or Plortia; fhe 
Pagodas of lEadnra in the distance.— The Portia ( Thespesia 
populneaf Corr.) is a ^t-growing tree, commonly planted for 
shade in Southern India. When the flowers first open they 
are yellow, changing to red as they get older. 

257. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of a Forest Tree of 
India. — ^A tree of the same in the distance. This {Lagerstrcemia 
Flos-regincB, Retz.) is one of the showiest of Indian forest trees 
when in blossom. It belonc:s to the same natural order as our 
native Purple Loosestrife {Ly thrum SalicariOy L.). See 645. 

258. Foliage and Flowers of an Indian Forest Tree of 
great beauty. — It is the JPterospermum acerifolium, Willd., 
a member of the Sterculiacece. llie texture of the buds is 
like velvet and of the leaves like satin. 

259. Iron Pillar of Old Delhi, India.— Though the English 
by digging have found that its foundations are only twenty 



inches 'below the surface, the HiAdoos stUl maiiiKtam Hbat its 
roots are in the centre of the earth. An inscription upon it 
ogives its age to be «3»out ihe fiith oentmrj, thdugk how it was 
forged «f solid iron at •that period ts a ray^iery^ ' The lieight 
of it is twentj-three feet, with a diiameter ef twelve to sixteeft 
inches. The Great Arch of the Mosque of Kutub ud Deen is 
«een in fiwnt, with trees of Neem {Azadiretchta mdica^ Juss.) 
jand Poepul {Fieu$ religwa, L.) on eiitker side, 

260. AyeniLe of Indian Buhber Trees at Peradeniya^ 
Ceylon. — Ftcu$ dcutica^ Roxb., is a naftive of Assam in 
Northern India, and is familiar to most j»eople in this country 
in a smaH state ; the evergreen with large glossy leaves so 
-commonly grown in rooms heing the same plant. It is a 
wonderful example of a plant that can exist in a healthy state 
under widely different conditions. Compare the massive but- 
tressed trunks of the trees in the picture with the plant growing 
in a handful of earth, and imagine the latent vital energy in 
the latter that fevourable conditions would bring forth 3 Many 
'Other trees ^jeside t!he 'present yield caomtchouc ; but the pro 
«duct of tins tree, under the name of Indian Rubber, was one 
<of the first kinds employed in Ae manufactures. In all cases 
It is obtained in &e form of a. milky juice from incisions in the 
truo^ 

261. View of Kindun|imga firom Tenglo. — ^Rhododendrons 
:and Blue Poppies in the foreground. Consult 252 and 270. 

262. African Jaobah Tree in the Princesa^s Garden at 
Tai^ore, India. — Adansonim digit at a, Lihn., the African 
Baobab, is remarkable for the gigantic proportions of its 
orelatively short trunk, which sometimes, it is reisorded, exceeds 
iOO feet in ^rth in its native country, tropical Africa, In 
•consequence of the enormous size of its trunk and some other 
circumstances, trAvellers and writers of repute have assigned a 
very great age — as much as 5,p00 years — to some of the larger 
specimens of this tree in western tropical Africa ; but there are 
•good reasons for doubting these estimates, notably the rapid 
growth of the tree. Further, {he wood is soft and spongy and 
soon decays, leaving the trunks hoBow. In these hollow trunks 
the negroes suspend the dead bodies of those who are re- 
fused the honour of burial; and in this position the bodies 
are preserved without any process of embalming. The useful 
products of the Baobab are not unimportant. Amongst other 
things the foliage is used medicinally and as a condiment; a 
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fibre is obtained from the bark that is so strong as to have 
given rise in Bengal to the saying ^* as secure as an elephant 
bound with a Baobab rope ; " and the gourd-like fruit, which 
is called Monkey-bread and Ethiopeao Sour Gourd; is also 
eaten, and is especially valuable for its febrifugal qualities. 
The botanical affinities of Adansonia are with Bambax (245), 
Durio (550), and Eriodendron (632). A second species, 
having an equally bulky trunk, occurs in Australia, and a 
third species inhabits Madagascar. 

263. A Daiieeliiig Oak, festooned with a climber. — 
Quercus lamenosa^ Sm., and Thunbergia coceinea^ Boxb., syn. 
flexacentris coccineaj Nees, 

264. The Cobra Plant, under Deodars, at Simla, India.— 
ArisiBma curvatum^ Roxb. 

265. Nepalese Temide and Peepnl Tree, with Blue Pigeons 
bathing, Benares, India. — The Feepul is a kind of fig (Ficus 
reliffiosa, Linn.), and the pigeon (Columba livid) are both 
sacred to the Hindoos. It is the skeleton leaves of the Feepul 
on which Chinese Budhists paint flowers. See 315. 

266. Loose skinned Orange of Colombo, C^lon. — A 
variety of Citrus Aurantiunfy Linn. 

267. Banhinia Creeper crushing Tombs, Sahanmpnr, India. 

268. Temple in a Dell, Binsnr, Knmaon, India. 

269. Study of a Deodar, in foU cone and clothed with a 
creeper, near Simla. — The creeper is probably Vitis himala' 
yanaj Brandis. Look at 283 and 297. 

270. Distant View of JEQnchinjtmga from Daijeeling. — 
Tree Ferns and Oaks, festooned with Thunbergia coccinea^ 
Roxb., in the foreground. Kinchinjunga is 28,136 feet high, 
and the highest mountain in the world except the neighbouring 
Mount Everest, which is 29,002 feet high, and Feak K. 2 
in the Karakoram Mountains, which is 28,278 feet. See 261 
and 263. 

271. A View in the Botanic Garden, Peridtniya, Ceylon. 
— An Iron-wood tree {Mesua ferreaj L.) clothed with a 
young growth of rosy leaves, and a yellow-flowered climber 
{Bignonia sp., B. unguis?) with the Director's house on 
the left. See 250 for young foliage of the Iron-wood tree 
natural size. 
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272. Jain Tower and Temple at Chittore, India.— A Fig 
tree growing on the top of the former and loosening the stones 
which were laid a thousand years ago. The tower is eighty 
feet high) and the Fig tree is sacred and must not be touched. 

273. Hewers of Daijeeling, India. — Hydrangea alHssima^ 
Wall., and yellow Thunbergia lutta^ T. And. The large 
flowers in the circumference of the inflorescence of the 
Hydrangea are sterile. 

274. Himalayan Flowers embedded in Maidenhair Fern. 
^-Blue Anemones, a purple Columbine {Aguilegia)^ two species 
of Aristema^the taller one A. tUUe, Hook, the other A. 
speciosftmy Mart., &c. At the bottom on the left is Parochmtus 
communis J Hamilt, a plant having clover-like leaves and solitary 
blue pea-flowei*s, 

275. Bnllock Heart, Native ^Gooseberry" of Sarawak, and 
Leaf Locust. — Anona reticulata^ L., is a tropical American 
Fruit, commonly cultivated in the tropics. In the West Indies 
the fruit is called Custard Apple, while in India the latter name 
is applied to the fruit of ^. squamosa, 

276. Bead up to Nainee Tal, India, in Spring-time. 

277. On the way to Tibet near Nagknnda, North India. 
— Sheep cariying their loads of tea and borax into Tibet. . The 
trees are a kind of Fir {Picea Smithiana^ Lamb.) 

278. False ICagnolia and Climber of Daijeeling, India. — 
The tree is Michelia excelsa, Wall.,' a lofty congener of the 
Champak, and the climber is Porana grandifloray Wall., 
wliich is remarkable in its natural order ( Convolvulaceci) for 
being sweet-scented. 

279. AMean Baobab Trees, a large Tamarind, the Ood 
Aiyanar and his two Wives. — ^The god and his wives are 
supposed to take a ride every night, leaving good gifts at the 
houses of all who give them earthenware horses. The natives 
of India, it is stated by Drury, have a prejudice against sleep- 
ing under the Tamarind tree ( Tamarindus ifidicoy Linn.), and 
the acid damp from the trees does affect the cloth of tents 
that are pitched under them for any length of time. For 
foliage and fruit, natural size, see 700. A short account of the 
Baol^b (Adansonia digitata^ Linn.) is given in the description 
of 262. 
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280. Wild Flowers of Baijeeliiig, India. — ^Hanging above 
are the crimson flowers of MschynanthtM braeteaia, Wall., 
with Torenia anatica^ L,, on the right ; the handsome Pleume 

Wallichianay Lindl., in the centre, and a delicate spedies of 

VCrieularia below. 

I 

281. Open Soed-yesselfl of a Species of Stercnlia and a 
Fettle in Flower, Sarawak, Bomea—- See 688. 

282. A Himalayan Oak and Birds, If ainee Tal, India. — 
This oak is Qiiercus serrata^ Boxb., and the bird a species of 
Erythrospiza, 

283. Bibee Bhoora Bee, with its Well and Beodar trees^ 
Knmaon, India. —A place oF pilgrimage. Consult 297 and its 
description for partteulars of the Deodar. 

284. Talipot Palm, near the. Botanic Garden, Feradeniya, 
Ceylon. — ^This VsXm {Corypha umbraruUfera, L.) is a native 
of Ceylon and the Malabar coast, where it grows sixty or 
seventy or sometimes as much as a hundred feet high^ and 
then flowers and dies. It is a number of years — ^ten or more — 
before it begins to form a visible trunk ; but when the trunk 
starts it grows very rapidly. When about thirty years old, it 
is stated, the enormous terminal inflorescence of hermaphrodite 
flowers is developed, and the leaves drop off, leaving the fruit 
to ripen alone. This process takes at least a year, when the 
tired stem is borne down by the weight of the fruit, and the 
Talipot's life is over. The leaves of the Talipot are commonly 
used by all classes for umbrellas, and are often large enough to 
cover eight persons. This Palm is said to flower gregariously 
like some of the Bamboos. See 670. 

The road-makers in the foreground are working in the native 
fashion, singing a ballad and letting their rammers fall at the 
end of each verse only, with a long rest between. 

285. The Great Lily of ITainee Tal, in Korth India. — 
This fine Lily {Lilium WalUchianum, R. et. S.) grows six or 
seven feet high, and is here associated with Chirita wrtie^B* 
folia. Ham., and a species of Begonia, 

286. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of Milling;tonia hortensis. 
— ^This tree is a native of the Malay Peninsula, cultivated in 
South India for its ornamental character* Bark used for the 
same purposes as cork. 

287. Orchids of Tropical Asia. — Dendrobium superbum, 
Bchbf., purple, and D. Jenkinsii, Wall., Yellow, 
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288. Knssnlman Tombs in the Plain of Old Dellii 

289, 290, 291. Pine-dad slopes of Nagkonda, North India^ 
and view of the distant mountains. 

292. Nassick, in the Bomha}^ Presidency. — The city of 
Nassick is regarded by Brahmins as the seat of learning and 
piety, and is more highly venerated than even Benares. 

The twenty-eight paintings in oval mounts (293 to 320) 
represent a selection of plants often quoted in Sanscrit and other 
Indian literature. Some of them are used in the sacrifices of 
the Brahmins, of which the Soma is the most important; 
others supply themes for poets, though it is impossible to under- 
stand what they mean without seeing the plants and flowers 
themselves ; • others, again, are valuable in medicine. 

293. Foliage and Emit of the Banyan. — Flcus benga^ 
lensis, L., is commonly planted for shade, and often covers 
immense areas, supported by a perfect labynnth of subsidiary 
stems and trunks formed from aerial roots that have succes- 
sively descended from the main branches. There is a record of 
one being capable of affording shade to 20,000 men. See 
pictures 665 and 677. 

294. T)ie Sacred Lotns or Pndma. — Nelumbium speciosum^ 
Willd., is the most beautiful and graceful of all the Water Lilies, 
its leaves and flowers usually rising considerably above the 
surface of the water ; and at the same time it is the most in- 
teresting on account of its remote historical associations. Four 
thousand years ago it was the emblem of sanctity in Egypt 
amongst the priests of a religion long ago extinct ; and the 
plant itself has long been extinct in that country, though very 
widely spread in the warmer parts of Asia, extending through 
the Malay Islands to Australia. In India and China, Drury 
slates, the flowers are held especially sacred, and the plant is 
commonly cultivated. For this purpose the seeds are first 
enclc^ed in balls of clay and then thrown into the water — 
the same method was employed by the early Egyptians. See 
description of 684. 

295. Holy Basil or Tulsi — A most holy herb is Ocimum 
sanctum J L., of the Mint order, grown in pots near every 
temple and dweliingj of devout Hindoos. It is sacred to both 
Vishnu and Krishna. The root is made into beads, which are 
worn round the neck and arms ; and it is also used medicinally. 
The .Butterfly is JPapilio Sarpedan. 
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296. Flowers of SaL — Shorea robusta^ Roxb., is ooe of the 
most valuable of Indian timber trees, 100 to 150 feet high. It , 
also yields a large quantity of resin, which is extennively used 
as a substitute for pitch in naval yards, and burnt for incense 
in Hindoo temples. The sweetness of the flowers is sung by 
Indian poets. * 

297. The Deodar or Xndian Cedar. — Cedrus Deodara, Loud., 
forms large forests in the mountains of northern India, growing 
to a height of 50 to 100 feet and upwards, and yielding a 
valuable durable timber. It was introduced into this country 
in 1822, and has been much planted for ornamental purposes ; 
but it does not appear to thrive so well in the vicinity of 
London as the cedar of Lebanon. It is often mentioned by the 
Indian poets. See 269 and 283. 

298. The Neem. — The Neem tree {Azadirachta indica, 
Juss.) is described by the poets as the type of all that is bitter; 
and its bark is said to be a fair substitute for Cinchona in 
cases of fever, Ac. It is moreover a very beautiful tree. The 
leaves are very commonly applied to wounds, either fresh or in 
poultices. See 259. 

299. The Bael Fruit — ^gle Marmelos, Corr., is a member 
of the same natural order as the orange. Its leaves, which are 
divided into three separata leaflets, are sacred to the Hindoo 
Trinity ; and one of them is doubled up in the turban or sash 
of a native to propitiate Shiva and ensure safety from accidents. 
The pulp of the fruit possesses emollient and aromatic pro- 
perties, and is used in India as a remedy for diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

300. Indian Coral Tree.— The gorgeous flowers of this 
tree {Erythrina indica^ Lam.) jaire often mentioned by Indian 
poets. Since Krishna stole it from the Celestial Garden for 
his wives, it has been under a curse, and is never used in 
Hindoo worship. Being armed with prickles it is commonly 
planted for hedges, and in Malabar it is used as a support for 
the Betel Pepper. The leaves and bark are used medicinally. 

301. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of a Tree saered to 
Krishna. — This is Mimusops Ehngiy Linn.* an odoriferous 
water is distilled from the flowers; the fruit is edible; and 
the astringent bark is used medicinally. 

302. Foliage and Fruit of Emblica officinalis. — A Euphor- 
biaceous tree, whose seeds are used medicinally. The fruit is 
sometimes preserved in vinegar or sugar. 
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303. The Dliak or Bastard Teak. — One of the most striking 
of the Indian arboreous Leguminosa is the present (Butea 
frondosa, Boxb.) ; its wood and leaves and flowers, the latter , 
dried and reduced to a fine powder, which is sprinkled, aroused 
in religious ceremonies. The natives are fond of offering the 
flowers in their temples ; and the females effectively intertwine 
the blossoms in their hair. It also exudes a ruby-coloured 
substance employed as catechu. 

304. Flowers of the Common Bamboo, with Tufts of the 
Plants behind. — Jungle fires are said to be caused by the dead 
stems rubbing together during high wind and thus kindling a 
a flame. The waving plumes of these gigantic grasses form 
one of the most pleasing and characteristic features in tropical 
scenery; 'and the grasses themselves, although they furnish 
little in the way of food, rank amongst the most useful 
members of the vegetable kingdom. Indeed, their uses are 
innumerable, every part and every condition being applied in 
a variety of ways. One may be mentioned here for its novelty. 
Sections of the full-grown green stems while still containing 
moisture are capital receptacles for sending cut-fiowers to a 
distance. Bamboos arc represented in several of th^ landscapes 
in this collection, notably in 71, 120, 547, 553, and 678. They 
grow from seventy to eighty feet high. Like the lowliest 
grass the stems of bamboo flower only once and then die, A 
peculiarity of this {B, arundinaceay Linn.) and home other 
species is that they flower gregariously, that is to say, all the 
clumps of the same species in a district flower the same year, 
and no more flowers of that species are to be had until another 
generation comes to maturity. The duration of the period 
seems to vary according to circumstances, but data are wanting 
to answer this question. It is supposed that B, arundinacea 
is about thirty years old before it flowers. 

305. The Gool-achin or Caracncha. — A tree {Flumeria acuti- 
folia, Poir.) of American origin, commonly planted in Indian 
gardens, and particularly in cemeteries, because it keeps the 
graves white with its daily fall of fragrant flowers. The 
branches are very stout, and exude a milky juice when 
wounded. 

306. Foliage and Fruit of a Fig Tree held Sacred by the 
Hindoos. — It is apparently Itcus glomerata^ Roxb. 

307. The Nig^t Jessamine. — The very sweet-smelling flowers 
of Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis^ Linn., open at sunset and fall 
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about sunrise^ so that it is unadorned during the day ; hence 
the specific name, Arbor-trUtis^ or sad-tree. The flowers are 
much used in temples. 

308. The Soma-lata. — Sarcostemma aphylla^ Roxb., a 
sacred plant, from which a liquid is extracted that is used in 
Brahniinical sacrifices. What the Soma of the Vedas was, is 
still an unsolved problem. 

309. Foliage, Flowers and Toung Fmit of the Mango. — 
The Mango (^Maginfera indica, L.) is generally regarded as 
one of the most delicious tropical fruits, though there are many 
varieties, differing very much in quality. In an unripe state 
the fruit is much used in tarts, and preserved in sugar or 
vinegar.. Ripe fruit is shown in 688. Along with Sandal- 
wood, the wood of the Mango is used by the Hindoos in burn- 
ing their dead. The poets make their Cupid head his arrow 
with the tiny flowers. 

310. Foliage of Betel Pepper and Arecs Nuts. — Piper 
Betle, Linn., and Areca Catechu^ Lino., are favourite masti- 
eateries of the Indian races. The nuts are cut into narrow 
pieces and rolled up with a little lime in the leaves of the 
Pepper, and chewed. So addicted are the natives to this 
practice, says Blume, that they would rather forego meat and 
drink than their Areca nuts, which are exported by ship-loads 
from the Malayan Islands and Cochin China. See 668 and 583. 

311. The Knddnm or Cadamba. — Anthocephalus Cadamba, 
Miq., is a Rubiaceous tree often mentioned by poets. It has a 
deep yellow wood recommended for furniture. I'he yellowish- 
brown flowers are small and collected in dense balls. • 

312. The Asoka. — Saraca indica, L., syn. Jonesia AsocUy 
Roxb., is an evergreen tree commonly planted in India for the 
beauty of its foliage and flowers, the latter reminding one at 
first sight of a Clerodendron or an Ixora rather than of a 
member of the Leguminosce, The piece with the flower 
growing through the honey comb was picked for the artist by 
the priest of Karlee. 

313. Foliage and Fruit of the Mahwa. — Bassia latifolia^ 
Roxb., is a timber tree, interesting also on account of its being 
one of the ^qw plants whose flowers are eaten by the human 
race. They are eaten raw by the poor of India, and are also 
largely used in the distillation of a spirit, as, well as food for 
cattle. 
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314. Foliftge and Fruit of Two Indiaii Trees. — They are 
Acacia CatecAu, Willd., having spikes of Bmail yellow flowers, 
and Terminalia citrina, Koxb. The former is a sacred tree, 
and yields a very astriDgent substance by decoction, formerly 
known as Terra Japonica, and now as one of the kinds of 
Indian Catechu. 

315. Peepnl or Bo. — This is Ftcus reiigiosa^ Linn., a tree, 
commonly met with near temples and houses, which the natives 
are very unwiUmg to cut down at any time. The Hindoos 
hold it sacred in the belief that their god Vishnu was born 
among its branches. 

316. The Akonda or Huda. — CalotropU gigantea, E. Br., 
is also an asclepiad, various parts of which are used medicinally ; 
and an exceedingly strong fibre is obtained from the branches. 

317. The Chnmpa or Champak. — Michelia Champaca^ L., 
is commonly cultivated for the fragrance of its flowers, which 
is so strong, according to Sir W. Jones, that bees seldom, if 
ever, alight upon them. This tree is sacred to Yishnu, and is 
therefore an object of superstitious regard on the part of the 
Hindoos, who adorn their hair with the flowers — 

The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream. 
And the Champak odours fail 

Like sifrleet thongfats in a dream. — Shelley, 

Panel 168 is Champak wood. 

318. White-flowered Thorn Apple. — Datura alba, Nees., 
like several other species of the genus, which are very widely 
spread in warm and temperate climates, is used both as a 
medicine and as a poison. The Eajpoot mothers are said to 
besmear their breasts with the juice of the leaves, in order to 
destroy their new-born female children. 

319. Sandal-wood of India. — Santalum alburn^ L., is a small 
tree celebrated by the poets on -account of the sweet scent of 
its wood. An oil is extracted which is used to incense temples, 
and also medicinally. 

320. A faered Qtitum.^-Eragrosiu cynosuroidesy B. et S. 
It is used for strewing the floors of temples. 

321. Hoaqno of Delhi from the Lahore Gate of the Citadel. 
— On the far horizon is seen the celebrated tower of thf* 
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Kuttub, and the whole intervening plain is covered with ruins 
of noble buildings. 

322. Bridge of Chittore in Bi^pootana. — AUantus glandu^ 
losa, and tomb in the foreground. 

323. Mosque of Lahore from the Palace. 

324. An Orchid and ButterflieB. — ^This orchid, Phajus 
hicoloTy Lindl., is a native of Cejlon, whence it was introduced 
into the hothouses of this country in 1843. 

325. Deodar Grove at Simla, with Wild Bose in the fore- 
ground. — See description of 297. 

326. Tiew from the Great Cave Temple of Elephanta, with 
Fan Palms, Bombay. 

327. Orchids and other Flowers of Sarawak, Borneo. — The 
Orchid having large green-and-blaek flowers is Calogyne 
panduratay Lindl. ; the light-coloured "one above on the left, 
C Lowiiy Paxt. ; and intertwined with the first, Cymbidium 
pendulum^ Sw. On the right the gorgeous clusters of 
jEschynanthus longiflora^ Bi. 

328. Limestone Mountains of Sarawaik, Borneo. — ^Leafless 
flowering branches of a tree . (Sierculia, sp.) of the region in 
front, and tree of the same glittering in the distance. Below, 
on the left, remains of its old seed-vessels. 

329. The Giant and other lolies in Dr. Allman's Garden, 
at Parkstone, Dorset. — ^The Giant Lily (Lilium giganteum. 
Wall.) in front is a native of the Himalaya Mountains, and fully 
merits its specific name, as it grows from six to twelve feet 
high. On the right is L, canadense, Linn., a species with 
whorled leaves, having the widest range of the Americaa 
species ; L, 5roic?««i, MielL, with purple-brown and white 
flowers from the Corean Archipelago ; and L. pyrenaicum^ 
Gouan., a European species. On the left is L. testaceum^ 
believed to be of hybrid origin. True lilies (genus Lilium) 
are restricted to the temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

330. Foliage, Flowers and Seed-Vessels of an Indian Tree. 
-^Albizzia Lebbehy Benth. Panel 151. 
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331. Temple of Tanjore, Southern India. — This has been 
described as the finest of pyramidal pagodas of India ; in front 
is a colossal figure of a black bull. 

332. Howers of a Cassia) with Tree of the same in ib» 
distance, and Bomean Bntterflies, — C(issia nodosa, Hamilt., 
a native of tropical Asia, is exceptional in the colour of its 
flower S| nearly all the numerous species having yellow ones. . 
The butterflies are FapUio batkycies. See 33, 336, and 698. 

333. Jak Fmiti Singapore. — Artocarpus integrifoliafVf illd., 
is a larger tree than the Bread-ifruit, of which it is a congener, 
though so diflerent in aspect ; the leaves are not lobed as in 
the latter, and the fruit is borne on short branches from the 
trunk and older branches. The fruit, too, is larger, some- 
times weighing as m«ch as sixty pounds ; and it is a £Eivourite 
article of food amoc^ the natives. The custerd-like pulp is 
eaten raw ; the large seeds are only eaten when roasted. An 
excdlent birdlime is made from the milky sap. It may be 
mentioned that the most esteemed of the cultivated variettes 
of the Breadfruit are seedless, and the whole substance of the 
fi'uit edible. 

334. Rhododendron Knttallii and Tailor Bird, Nortii 
India. — Painted from a plant growing in the large ^^Tem- 
perate Houise" in these gardens. This is the flnest of all the 
Ehododendrons. It is native of the Duphla Hills, Bhotan, at 
altitudes of 4,000 to ^,000 feet $ and it exists as a stripling 
epiphyte or an independent tree as much as thirty feet hi^. 
The bird is a species of Ortkotomus^ 

335. Miododendrons of North India. — ^Above, B. DalhousieBy 

Hook. f», painted from a plant grown under glass in Messrs. 
Jackman's Nursery at Sangston. This is a shrubby or some- 
times epiphytic species, which inhabits the mountains of 
Sikkim and Bhotan, at 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Below is 
JR, calopkyllum, Nutt., painted from a plant growing in these 
gardens* It is one of the tenderer kinds ; its home being in 
Bhotan at an elevation of about 4,000 fee^ 

336. Foliage and Flowers and a Pod of the Aiwn,Hi^ or 
Indian LabunLnmu — This showy tree {Cassia Jistulu, Linn.) 
is a native of India, but it has been introduced into the West 
Indies and elsewhere, whence its long cylindrical pods are 
imported into this country. A sugary substance, extracted 
from the pulp between the seeds, is commonly used as a 

21760, ^ 
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laxative. The pods of ibis and a few allied species differ 
from those of the remainder of the large genus Cassia in 
having transverse paititions,.so that each seed has a compart- 
ment to itself. Senna leaves of the druggists are the product 
of various species of Cassia, Look at 33, 332, and 698. 

337. Lane near Singapore. — On the left is an Areca Palm ; 
and the small 'compact p3n:amidal tree in front of it is the 
Nutmeg {Myristicafragransy Houtt., syn. M, moschata, Thbg.), 
flowers and fruit of which are represented in 119. Then comes 
a Drac€ena having broad leaves, foDowed by a large Cananga 
tree {Cananga odorata. Hook. f. et Thorns, syn. Vvaria odoratay 
Lam.) — see 533 — ^with a Cinnamon Tree on the right, and 
Mandioc {Manihot utilissimay Pohl.) in the right corner. 

338. Moimt Everest or DeodnngB^ from Snndnkpho, HortlL 
India. — ^This is believed to be the highest peak of the highest 
range of mountains in the world ; its estimated height being 
29,002 feet, or about five miles and a half. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the deepest sounding 
obtained on the cruize of the " Challenger '* was five miles and 
150 yards, in about ir 30' N. lat. and 143'' E. long., thus 
giving a vertical distance of nearly eleven miles. See 270, 

339. Sunrise among fhe Pines near Pagoo, in the Hima- 
layas. 

340^ Vegetation and Oorang-Oatang in forest of Hattanga, 
Borneo. — ^Rattans (Calamus) and an orchid {Vanda Lotoii, 
Lindl.) are conspicuous. 

341. The Oleander. — Nerium odorum, Sol., is a native of 
tropical Asia, aud very commonly cultivated in gardens for its 
handsome flowers, which are much used in the decoration of 
temples. There are varieties having deep red or rose-coloured 
flowers ; and there are others having double flowers. 

342. Looking down the Baiaar and Lake of Hynee Tal^ 
Kmnaon, If ortii-West Lidia. 

343. Poliage and Plowers of a Madagascar tree at 
Singapore. — ^A tree of the same {Poinciana regia, Boj.) in the 
distance. 

344. View in Singapore^ with Hymn-KTiun ttee.—Cyna- 
metra caulifhra^ L.^ is one of the few arboreous Leguminos^ 
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having a fleshy edible seed-vessel. Observe the flowers and 
fruit are borne on the trunk. See the joung, tender foliage 
in 548. 

345. Hedychimii Oardiieriainuii and Sunbird, India. — ^The 
one projecting stamen from each flower is the most striking 
characteristic of the group to which this plant belongs, namely, 
the ZingiberacecBy a sub-order of the SckaminecB^ see 72. 
Nectarinia ignicauda is the name of the bird. 

346. Bhodod^idnm' Falconeri, from the ICoimtaiiis <tf 
N'orth India. — ^Fainted from a plant growing out of doors in 
Mr. Douglas Heath's garden, under Leith Bill, Surrey. In its 
home on the Himalaya Mountains, at elevations of 9,000 to 
1 3,000 feet, this handsome species is arboreous, attaining some- 
times a height of thirty feet, with a trunk six or seven feet in 
girth. 
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347. Foliagd and Flowers of a South African tree, 
beantifol but poisonons. — A common small tree or dirub, 
{Acokanthera venenata^ Don, syn. Toxicophloea Thunbergii, 
Harv.) especially in the eastern subtropical parts of South 
Africa, and apparently extending northward into the tropics. It 
has the reputation of being poisonous to animals, and an ai*row 
poison is obtained in Soumali-land from one or two closely 
allied species. The Natural Order, Apoeynacea^ to which it 
belongs comprises many poisonous members. See 358% 

348. Fruit de Cythire and Sngar '^Birda and Heat, 
Seychelles. — ^The Fruit de Cyth^re (SponeUas dulcis^ Forst. 
ifyn. Spondias cytherea^ Sonn) is an introduced and cultivated 
plant in the Seychelles and Mauritius. Some part of western 
Polynesia, where it is now widely spread, is most likely its 
home. Seemann states that it is very common in the Fijis, 
and the best native fruit for making pies, etc., appreciated alike 
by the natives and settlers. 

349. Male Inflorescence and Foliage of a Screw Pine^ 
HataL— See 66 and 246. 

350. Bed and green Oyrtanthns, Crassnla, and Orchids, 
South Africa.— On the left Cyrtanthus obUquus^ Ait., with 
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yellow Polystacli'^a pubescens^ Beichb. f., and on the right the 
fleshy-leared Crussula coceiitea, Linn., and the singular fringe- 
lipped Orchid, Disa lugenSy Bolus. 

351. Ylew of tlie Kcnntains from tke railway between 
Durban ajid Karitzbarg, NataL — This view is from the 
highest part of the Eailway ; the undulating foreground is 
dotted with Oycas trees. See 2iQQ. 

352. Clivia xniniata and Moths, Katal — On the left is a 
cluster ot* the ripe fleshy seed-vessels. This plant is better 
known in gardens as Imaniophyilum miniatum, Hook. For 
another flne species of this genus, see 391. 

363. Cork Trees at Giiitra, near Lisbon. — ^A scene in Da 
Castro's garden, where, according to tradition, the first orange- 
tree in Europe was planted. The Cork-tree is a species of Oak 
(Quercus suber, Linn.) and the cork is the bark, which is 
rem6Ted at intervals after the tcees have attained an age of 
about thirty; the process in no way interfering with the 
further healthy development of the tree. 

354. White Convolvulus and Eaffirboom, painted at 
Dutban, Natal — This massive Convolvulacea {IpomcBa ven- 
tricosa, Choisy) is believed to be a native of the West Indies, 
or the neighbouring coast of South America, but we have 
seen no wild specimens. Erythrina cafftn^ Thunb. is the 
botanical name of the Kaffirboom. Panel 99. 

355. MotniBg Glory, KataL — ^This is Ipometa rvbro- 
9arule(iy Hook., a Mexican species now cultivated in many 
countries, and covering all tl^ verandahs at Durban, at the time 

of the artist's visit. 

356. Angrttcum wd Urania Moth of Hadagascar. — ^The 
genus Angrwcum numbers about twenty-flve species, inhabiting 
the Mascarene Islands and Tropical and South Africa; and 
their flowers vary in size ftvm less than a quarter of an inch 
long in A, parvuium, from Mauritius, to eighteen inches in the 
present A, sesguipedale, Thouars. Indeed this has the longest 
spur or nectary of any known orchid, and Darwin suggests that 
its fertilisation is probably effected throiu;h the agency of some 
moth having an almost equally long proboscis. 

^57. Blue liHy and laxge Butterfly, VataL— Behind are 
large tufts of tl^ plant (Agapanthus umbeUaluSy Herit.) as 
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it grows in its native hauntd. There is a variety with white 
flowers. 

358. Ordeal Plant or Tajighiii and Farokeets of XadA« 
gascar. — Cerbera Tanghin^ Hook., %yxu Tanghinia venenijeroy 
Poir., jfields a poisonous juice which wat formerly much 
employed in Madagascar to detect and punish crime. If the 
guilty or suspected person survived the ordeal his innocence 
was proclaimed, though the escape was usually owing to some 
itmoxious drug having been, for a consideration, substituted 
for the Tanghin. 

369. Looking seaward from tiie 'mouth of St. 36hfi!i 
Biver, KatGraria. — Various Aloes and the banana'-like Stre" 
litzia augusta^ Thnnb. on the rocks in the foreground. 
Flowers of the Strelitzia in 369. 

360. Doom and Date Palms on the Nile above Phltey 
Egypt. — ^Among* Palms the Doum {Hyphcene tkebaica^Mart.) 
is remarkable for having normally a branched trunk, instead of 
a single trunk with a terminal crown of leaves. It has a wide 
range in eastern tropical and subtropical Africa, and also occurs 
in Arabia, and its brown fibrous fruit is eaten by the natives of 
Upper Egypt, though it is anything but palatable. Phcenix 
dactyliferoy Linn, the Date, is essentially a Palm of the desert, 
flourishing wh^re no rain falls, and yielding a nourishing food 
where no other is produced. Nevertheless, its roots must be 
able to reach subterranean waters, for as the Arabs say in their 
figurative language : ^' this king of the oases plunges its feet 
into water, and its head into the fire of heaven." Though 
cultivated in other countries it is only in the desert region of 
jS^orth Africa that it is a tree of the first importance to the 
inhabitants. Indeed in the Oases it constitutes nearly the 
whole of the arboreous vegetation ; and where, in consequence 
of warfare, the Date groves have been cut down the places 
have been rendered permanently desolate. The varieties ctdtii- 
vated are almost as numerous as those of the apple ; Cosson 
enumerating seventy-five for the Oasis of Zibau alone. They 
differ in the consistence, shape, colour and ripening season of 
the fruit, and bear such names as Beauty of Mimon, Gazelle'a 
Horn, Dove^s I^g, Bird's Brain, Bittersweet, and Sweetness 
Itself. 

361. lapjna ot Paper Beed groiwing in tiia Ciane, Sicily. 
— In azicient tinieg the Papyrus, (Cyperus JPapyrus, Linn.) 
was a plant of great importance, for from its stems was prepared 
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the paper upon which the Egyptians wrote their books, etc. It 
is true that Parlatore has described the Sicilian* and Syrian 
plant as a species {Cyperus syriacus) distinct from the Egyp- 
tian Papyrus ; but it has not been generally admitted as such, 
and the differences *are so trifling and minute, even if constant, 
as to be imperceptible to the ordinary eye. The Papyrus in- 
habits only the south-eastern part of Sicily, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse, where however, as Parlatore 
suggests, it may have been introduced from Syria. 

362. White and Yellow Everlastings (with varieties of 
ICantis to match) and, other Katal i^owers. — On the right 
the yellow-flowered Senecio macroglossus, D.C., a climber 
with ivy-like leaves ; the clustered wholly yellow Helichrysum 
appendiculatunif Less, with a radiate species of the same genus 
in the centre ; on the left the lovely Oxalis semiloboy Sond. 
and a species of Cyrtantkiis of the section Gastronema, 
behind. Similarity in colouring of flowers find the insects 
which visit them, serves to protect the latter from their 
feathered foes. 

363. Trees from the Artist's Hnt at St. John's, Sonth 
Africa. — On the right the Amatungula, (Carissa grandifloray 
E. Mey.) or auntigoulah, as corrupted by the colonists ; the 
best native fruit of the country. Above it and on the left the 
Milk Tree {Sideroxylon inerme, Jjinn.) of which the Kaffirs 
make their clubs. See 378. 

364. View of a Table Konntain from Bishop Ck)lenso's 
House, Natal. — The Australian Gum-trees, Indian Bamboos, 
and other exotic plants in the garden were planted by the 
Bishop himself. 

365. Strelitzia and Sngar Birds, Sonth Africa. — ^The 
genus Strelitzia, of which four or five species are known, is 
peculiar to South Africa, and its botanical affinity is with the 
Banana (Musa) and with the traveller's tree at Madagascar 
(Ravenala). S, augusta (see 369) much more nearly resem- 
bles the genera named than the present, which is S. regincBy 
Ait. and the most ornamental of them all. Its seeds ar» 
eaten by the Kaffirs. Another species {S. juncea^ Andr.) is 
remarkable for the blade of the lec^ being undeveloped. 

366. A Cycad in frnit in ISx. Bill's Garden, Vemlam, 
Natal — Behind on the left a plant of the same* This is Cycas 
eircinaliSf Linn., a species having a wide range in the tropics 
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of the Old World, including many islands in Polynesia. A kind 
of gago is prepared from the large seeds, which are conveyed 
long distances, uainjfired, by oceanic currents, a fact wmch 
may account for this plant being among the earlier ones that 
reach the rising coral islands. The leaf-like development of 
the inflorescence is singular. 

367. A Giant Kniphofia near Grahamstown. — Kniphofia 
is a genus of the LUiacece numbering about sixteen known 
species, which inhabit Eastern Ai&ica, from Abyssinia to 
the Cape^ and Madagascar. The species here represented 
\K, caulescensy Baker) diifers from all the others in eventually 
forming a distinct stem below the crown of leaves, like some of 
the aloes. 

368. Two Flowering Shxnbs of Katal and a Trogon. — 
The brilliant red Scholia speciosa, Jacq. syn. Theodora 
speciosay Med. is related to the gorgeous Indian Amherstia 
(see 594), and the fragrant white Gardenia TTiunbergia, 
Linn. f. was cultivated in this country more than a century 
ago, though it lias now given way to species of more 
compact habit of growth. 

369. Sirelitzia angnsta at SI John's Kaffiraria. — ^Trees of 
the same in the background, and Tecama capensis^ • G-. Don, 
trailing over the vegetation on the left (see 365). 

370« A Tree Euphorbia, NataL — This is very much like 
Euphorbia abyssinicay Eausch. which Bruce figures so faith- 
fully in his " Travels " that there is no mistafing its genus, 
though he stoutly maintained, ^* in spite of all that botanists said 
to the contrary," that it was a true Cactus. The yellow- 
flowered creeper on the left is Senecio macroglossus^ DC. 
represented natural size in 362. 

371. Group of Natal Flowers. — In the top right band 
corner Loranthus natalensis, Meissn. then clusters of the blue 
Pycnostachys reticulata, Benth. and the white and pink 
Domheya Burgessice^ Gerard, the " Zulu Cherry," on the left 
The central figure is a Cyrtanthus near C, angustifoliusy Ait., 
with a pale purple species of Hypoestes on the right, a wild 
Gourd, {Cephalandra pabnata, Sond.) and an Ipom<Ba 
entwining the vase. 

372. IJndereliff and its two Fairies, with Baintree, 
St. John's.— The botanical affinity of the Baintree has not 
been ascertained. It is a name given to various trees, notably 
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members of the LeguminosiS in different parts of the world in^ 
consequence of water falling copiously from tbem at oertam 
seasons ; whether the water 19 discbai^d from the glands on 
the footstalks of tiie leaves, or bj insects which feed upon the 
leaves, still requires investigation^ though the latter seems the 
most probable. The South African S^intree is, however, not 
a member of the Leguminosap^ as it has undivided, laurel-like 
leaves. 

373. The "Gates" of St. John's Eiver, Zaifraria.— Bishop 
Calloway's house in the foreground. 

374. Looking up Stream from t3ie monih of the St. John's 
Biver, Kaffiraria. — Various Aloes, Strelitzia augusta^ and 
3Sesembryanihefnwn on the rocks in front. 

375. Flowers of St. John's in Po&do Basket — ^Beginning 
on the right at the top, there is the dark blue Coleotrype natalen- 
sis, C. B. Clarke, a purplish red Balsam (ImpatienSy sp.) haviug 
a long slender spur, clusters of the small white flowers of the 
" White Pear " {Apodytes dimidiatay E. Mey.) the red and 
black seed-vessels of which lie at the foot of the basket on the 
Hght ; and a Laranihus with reddish fiowerst which open with 
elasticity jerking out the stamens and the long, coiled, watch- 
spring-like style, whidi terminates the future seed-vessel. In 
the centre is a white PavettOy and immediately over it the 
purple-red flowers of Vigna vexillat<ty Benth., and a solitary 
flower of the yellow Sphedamnocarpus pruriens^ Planch. Re- 
turning to the right, the two pale orange flowers and narrow 
tendrilled leaves are those of Ltttsonia modesta, Hook., a 
singular Liliacea, followed by the more showy deeper orange 
CrocosrUa aurea, Planch., syn, Tritonia aurea, Pappe ; a large 
Hibiscus with purple centre, the' purplish Gretoia Icuiocarpay 
E. Mey. and an Ipanuta below. Lyins in front is a brandi of 
Acridocarpus natalitiuSj Juss. bearing flowers and large winged 
seed-vessds. Panel 118, 

376. Hale Papaw with Flowers and Imperfect Fruit. — 
Usually the male and female flowers of the Papaw (Carica 
Papaya, Linn.) are borne on separate plants, the former on 
long hanging branches, the latter on very short stalks, so that 
the fruit hangs close to the stem. (See 36^ It has been 
observed, however, that the same individuals after bearing only 
female flowers for several seasons bore nothing but male flowers. 
C)Qcasi<maUy, too, as represented in the painting, female flowers, 
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or possibly hermaphrodite flowers, are associated with the 
nudes, and thus it happens that the normally male plant bears 
fruit. 

377. Criiumi Koorei and HoneyiMkin, Bashi Bfaror, Sontk 
Africa. — This b^utifol Crinum was introduced into the 
Glasnerin Botanic Garden dhove twenty years ago, and is now 
not uncommon in cultivation, and is said to be hardy in the 
milder partff of the kingdom. 

378. Amatongida in Flower-and Trxdt and Bine Ipomosa, 
Sonth Africa. — Painted at the mouth of the Kowie River. 
Trees of the Amatungula {CtMrissa grandiflord) are shown in 
363. The Ipomaa is /. mutabiKs, Edwards (syn. /. acuminata, 
Eoem. et Schult, and Pharbitis acuminata^ Choisy), a native 
of Mexico and the West Indies, and only a colonist in South 
Africa. 

379. Konth of the St John^s Siver, Kalfraria, and 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

380. A conunon Plant on aandv sea-shores in the Tropics. 
— This lovely trailer {Ipomcea biloooy Forsk. syn. /. pes-caproe^ 
Sweet and /. maritimaf H, Br.) is found on almost all sandy 
sea-shores in the tropics as well as> in some sub-tropical regions, 
including many of the most remote oceanic islands. It is a 
most v^orous plant, its stems sometimes attaining a hundred 
feet in length, rooting from its joints as it lengthens, thus 
serving to bind the sands; and its seeds will bear long immersion 
in salt water without injury (See 551). 

' 381. The Knob-wood and Howers of If atal.— One of the 
most singular of South Africui trees is the Knobhout or Ejiob- 
wood {ZasitJioxylum capense, Harv., &yn. Fagarastrum eapense^ 
Don), the trunk of which is studded with button-like ex- 
crescences of the bark, which in time are easily detailed and 
serve as playthings for children. On the trunk here depicted 
is a tuft of a species of Angroscum^ and the other flower is 
Ceropegia Sandersoni^ Done., the petals of which are united 
by their tips forming a kind of windowed canopy over the 
stamens and pistil, il^anel 106. 

382. The Kaffir Flnm, painted in thb Perie Bnsh, Sonth 
Africa. — Flowers and fruit of the tree {Harpephyllnm caffrum^ 
Bernh.) represented in 384. Panel 115. 
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383. A Bemnaut of the Past near Temlam, KataL — This 
trio of grand old Aloes (Aloe Bainesiiy Dyer) was about forty 
feet high at the time the painting was done, and the only ones 
in that neighbourhood, where the native vegetation is fast 
disappearing before cultivation. The western species, of which 
this is the eastern counterpart {Aloe dichotomay Linn.) some* 
times, it is recorded, attains a height of sixty feet with a trunk 
four feet in diameter. These are the only two species o^ Aloe 
known that grow into large branched trees. 

384. Kaffir Plum trees OYerliaiigiiig St John's Eiver, 
Kafl&aria. — Observe the cord-like climbers attached to the 
trees, and the tufts of Agapanthus umbellatus on the bank. 
For Flowers and Fruit of this tree see 382. 

385. Some Grotesque plants from the S^arroo, South 
Africa. — In front on the right the singularly-formed and 
coloured flowers of Gomphoearptis grandijlorusy Benth. et 
Hook., f. (syn.Xy«ma/b^'ti;;i, R.Br, and Pachycarpus^ E. Mey.), 
a member of the Asclepiadacete. On the left, the globular, 
ribbed pbint, so strongly resembling an Echinocacttts (See 14.) 
as to be easily mistaken for one, is Euphorbia melqformis^ Ait. 
Behind, a dwarf species of Aloe and a yellow Bobartiaf The 
species of Aloe are so numerous and many, of them so much 
alike that they are scarcely distinguishable except in the 
living state. 

386. Aloes at Natal. — In front is a portion of the in- 
florescence, natural size, of the arboreous one ; to the left is a 
plant of a species which does not form a trunk. It is near, 
if not true, Aloe latifolia, 

387. Aloe and Passionflower, South Africa.— The Alofe 
flowers in this painting belong to the trunkless species in 386 ; 
and the Passionflower (Passijlora eduliiy Sims.) is a plant of 
American origin cultivated and colonised in South Africa, 
where it is encouraged on account of its edible, purplish 
fruit. 

388. Various species of Hibiscus, with Tecoma and Bar- 
leria. Natal. — The central plant wilii yellowish white flowers 
is Hibiscus cannahinusy Linn., .with H. Surattensis^ Linn., 
above on the left, and^JST. cafycinuSy Willd. below it, and one 
small pale yellow flower of B. Trionum, Linn., amid the. blue 
Barleria on the left. Pavonia molUsy H. B. is the name of 
the pale rose flower on . the left, and the orange one below it is 
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probably another species of the same genus. At the top on 
the right is the handsome scarlet-flowered Tecoma capensisf 
G. Don. 

389. Cy'cads, Screw-pines and Bamboos, with Durban in 
the distance. — Cultivated in the Diirban Botanic Garden, 
though most of the plants are natives of the country. The 
Cjcads ' are chiefly species of ZamiOy with a small plant of 
the endemic Stangeria paradoxa^ Thos. Moore, in the fore- 
ground on the left. The last is remarkable among Cycads 
for its very distinct foliage resembling some large Laraaria 
among ferns. It flnds a counterpart, however, in tlie Australian 
Bowenia spectalnlis, 

390. Yegetation on the St. John's Biver, Kaffiraria. — The 
trees on the right, bearing white flowers, are the White Pear, 
see 375. 

391. Olivia and Grapnel Kant, South Africa. — ^The grapnel 
plant (^Harpagophytum procumbens, DC, syn. Uncaria pro- 
cumbensy Burch.) produces one of the most singular seed-vessels 
known. Its long claw-like appendages terminate in sharp 
recurved . prickles, which attach themselves readily to any 
substances with which they may come into contact. CHvia 
nobilisy Lindl. was named in compliment to a late Duchess 
of Northumberland, a member of the Olive family. 

392. Two climbing plants of St. John's, and Butterflies. — 
The purple pea-flower is apparently a species of Zhlichos, and 
the yellowish gi*een flowers are those of Riocreuxia torulosa, 
Dene., syn. Ceropegia tarulosa, E. Mey. Compare this with 
Ceropegia Sandersoni, Dene. (38.) In the former the 
narrow lobes of the corolla at first cohere by their tips, but 
afterwards free themselves and curl back, whereas in the latter 
the broad corolla-lobes cohere and form a windowed permanent 
canopy over the stamens and pistil. 

393. Part of the " Residence " St, John's, KaflOraria.— At 
the time of the Artist's visit the whole '** Residence *' consisted 
of a number of Pondo Huts, one of which forms a part of this 
painting ; and the tree overhanging it is the White Pear. (See 
875.) 

394. Star of. Bethlehem from Algiers.— This is probably 
one of the varieties of Omithogalum narbanensey Linn, in 
cultivation under the name gtandiflorum. 
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895. BupliaaLe toziearia and other Howats oi Graham's 
Town. — Buphane toxicariOy Herb, is the large bulb bearing 
a single large head of innumerable small red flowers "with 
projecting stamens. Like the gigantic Brunscigia muUiflora 
(399) it ctevelops leaves and flowers alternately, not coetane- 
ously, as most plants. The specific name toxicaria was given 
to it in consequence of the venomous properties of its juice, 
which is, or was, used by the Bushmen to poison their arrows. 
Hanging from above is a species of Zygophytlumj and the 
trailing plant with reddish, daisy-like flowers is a species of 
Mesembrytmthemumy conceminff which genus some particulars 
are given in the description or 398. To the left of the big 
bulb is a plant having fleshy leafless stems and curiously 
marked brown flowers : this is Stapelia Bufonia^ Jacq. which 
received its specific name in allusion to the resemblance which 
its flowers exhibit in colour and marking to a toad {Bufo). 
For other species of this genus see 431. The pink orchid in 
the left comer is a species of Satyriumy probably 5, langieoile. 

Special reference to the butterflies (Diadema ndsippus) 
in this painting is demanded, because this species oflers one 
of the most per&ct instances of mimicry known in the msect 
world. The brown one above is the female, and the other the 
male ; and the former so closely resembles Dancds chrynpptis 
as to be easily mistaken for il. 

396. A Selection of Flowers from the Table Mountain, 
Cape of GkK)d Hope.-^A stout fleshy ground-orchid {Satyrium 
carneunty R. Br.) with pink flowers ; a Tree Daisy ( Osmitopsis 
asteriscoidesy Cass.), a blue JPsoraleOy with three species o£ 
Heath {Erica) on the left. In South Africa there are at least 
500 difEerent species of Heath presenting the greatest diversity^ 
in the size, shape, and colours of their flowers. As might be 
expected, where such variety exists, no species covers large 
expanses like our native heaths, or our gcnrse* 

397. A tree of the sea-shore, St John's River, Zaffraria. 
— Hibiscus tiliaceiiss Linn. syn. JParitium ^i/eoceMm, Juss. ia 
one of the commonest of littoral trees in tropical and sul>t 
tropical countries, and it is one of the earliest arboreoua 
inhabitants of rising coral islands. It often produces stilt-like 
roots from its stem, similar to the Screw Pines, which act as, 
stays to it. For an allied West Indian species see 118. 

398. The Hottentot Fig and other Snoealents from tiie 
Zarroo. — Mesembryantkemum edule^ Linn., is the name of 
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one of the plants which yield the fruit called, ** Hottentot Fig," 
represented hanging down on the left in this painting, with 
white, yellow^, and' pink varieties of its flowers above ; hut 
this is probably another species. The Artiert observed that the 
flowers open of a pure white, turn yellow the next day, and 
tile off pink. This fruit is somewhat acid and of an agree- 
able flavour when divested of its outer clothing. Mesem- 
hryanihemum numbers some 300 species in South Africa with 
about eight or ten more, widely scattered in other parts <A 
the world; and the African species offer ^eat diversity in 
the size and shape of their almost invariably fleshy leaves, and 
in the colours of their flowers, which so closely resemble 
the flower-heads of some of the (hmposiice as to be easily 
misti^en imless examined ; but here the numerous narrow 
radiating bodies are the petals of one flower, not the corollas 
of 80 many separate flowers. The plant With thick broad 
leaves and a branched inflorescence of bright red flowers is a 
species of Cotyledon^ perhaps one of the many forms usually 
regarded as varieties of C orbieulataf Linn. Behind is a little 
piece of Aptosimum depressum, Burch., and the finger-like 
branchlets bearing s^all yellow flowers above^ belong to a 
species of Euphorbia. 

399. Bnuutvigia multiflora) near dueenstown, S(m13i Africa. 
— ^This Amaryllid is remarkable for its large bulb and inflor- 
escence, the latter appearing each season after the leaves have 
decayed and disappeared. Brunsvigia Josephince^ Dene., is 
a s^nonynu Plants of it are scattered over the plain behind 
in company with the Thorn Tree, Acacia horrida, Wifid. 

400. Social Birds and Social Herbs at Malmsberg^ South 
Africa. — Here is the familiar Richardia cethiopica, Kunth, of 
our windows and conservatories, growing gregariously in its 
native swamps, associated with the almost cosmopolitan Bull-rush 
{Typha latifolia, Linn.), which is hung with the nests of a 
social flnch. Foliage and Flowers of ^n allied species of 
Richardia are of the natural size in 4l7. The dwarf, dense 
shrub on the right is the Krippelboom (Leucospermum cono- 
carpum, E. Br.), and beyond are Australian Gum trees, which 
have been planted. For flowers of the Krippelboom see 410. 

401. Vegetation of tiie Addo Bush witii Kaffirs and tiieir 
fiabitations. — Hanging from the trees in front are nests of a 
species, of social flnch different from that on the bull-rushes 
in 400. On the right is an Aloe^ and the gouty-stemmed 
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trees with purplish flowers are the Spekboom {Portulacaria 
afra^ Jacq.) an arboreous I^ortuiacea. 

402. Cape Colours. — The white-flowered "Ink Plant'* 
{C^cnium tuhatuni^ Harvey) in front, with the rosj JSibisctts 
pedunculattiSf Thunb., blue JPlectranthus, a white and purple- 
spotted species of Asyatasia and the little scarlet Striga 
coccinea^ Benth., Vhich sticks in the throats of incautious cattle 
and chokes them. At the bottom on the right is a graceful 
Phyllanthns having its small leaves in two rows and tiny 
white flowers hanging below them. 

403. y^etation on the HiUs near Grahamstown. — K 
slender - stemmed arboreous Euphorbia^ Crcusula coccinea^ 
Linn.9 the gouty Erythrina caffra^ Thunb., Elephant's Foot 
{Testudinaria elephantipes^ Lindl.), and bushes of Olden^ 
burgia arbuscuhiy DC. on the hills behind. See 408, 

404. Boot Parasites and Blue Blepharis, Port Elisabeth. 

— As may be seen, these brilliantly coloured plants have 
no green leaves ; and they have no need of them, because 
they draw their nourishment from the roots of other 
plants upon which they fasten as the mistletoe does on the 
branches of trees* They constitute a genus (JETarveya) of 
ScrophularinecB closely allied to Hyobanche, (See 436.) On 
the right is Blepharia procumbensy Pers., syn. Acanthodium 
procumbenSy Nees {AcanthacecB) the singular unilateral corollas 
of which, with the stamens attached, will stand upright whea 
reversed, and are called " old women " by Cape chudren. 

406. A medley of Flowers from the Table Hountain, Cape 
of Good Hope. — On the right, the scarlet Sutherlandia 
frutescens, R. Br., followed by the white balls of the minute 
flowers of a Brunia? a blue and red Lobostemon {Boraginets) ; 
below tlie Sutherlandia are female cones of Leticadendron 
platyspermumy B. Br., and the yellow heads of the male in- 
florescence of the same -shrub (see 450) with a purple Senecio 
between them. Kext comes a kind of " Everlasting*' {Heli-^ 
chrysum speciosissimumy Willd.) having white flower-heads 
with a yellow centre, and a blue Lobelia. Partly beneath the 
other flowers is the great Ground-orchid, Disa comtUay Sw. 
with dark blue and white hooded flowers and thick leaves 
mottled with red ; and lastly the beautiful Mimetes cttcullata^ 
B. Br. a proteaceous shrub having whitish flowers supported 
by pink bracts. 
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406. Toneh-me-iiot and Stigar-Birds at Tnlbagli, South 
Africa*— In front the purple flowers and pale green leaves of 
MeUanthus major^ Linn., or Touch-me-not (Dutch : Truytje 
roer my niet — ^literally Giertie, touch-me-not), so called because 
every part of the plant has a nauseous smell ; behind male 
plants of Letwatiendron corj/mbosutHy Berg., in which the 
flowering branchlets are given ofl* in tiers at intervals along the 
stems. 

407. The WooU-Mower of South Africa and some others* 
— Lanaria plumosa, Ait. is the nnraf of the densely woolly 
plant having small white flowers and grass-like leaves. Other 
conspicuous flowers in this painting are the orange Leonotis 
LeqriuruSy R. Br. (see 123), the rosy Chironia peduncuIatOy 
Lindl. a white Heath, (Erica^ sp.) the yellow Cassia mini- 

, osoideSf Linn., and a greenish yellow Diosma f Less conspicuous 
is a Gomphocarpus on the left and the bluish Commelina nudi" 

floraylAim.oT Ten o'clock Flower, on the right, with foliage of an 
Ochna behind. The Leonotis bears the name of Kaffir Opium 
and has the reputation of being a good remedy against snake 
bites. 

408. A mountaineer from the Mils near Grahamstown. — 
This handsome robust. Composita {Oldenburgia arbuscula, 
DC.) inhabits the sterile, stony region chiefly occupied by 
plants having succulent stems or leaves. (Sec 403.) 

409. Old Dutch Tase and South Afirican Flowers.— This 
painting done at Groot Post gives some idea of the astonishing 
wealth in variety exhibited by the bulbous plants of South 
Africa. In no other part of the world is there so great a con* 
centratiun of species of this class of plants, and many of the 
species are so closely allied that it is impossible in a brief 
description, such as can be given here, to indicate intelligibly all 
those represented in this and some of the other selections. 
Therefore it must suffice to name those easily distinguished. 

At the top, the blue Vteusseuxia iripetaloidesy DC. and two 
flowers of the yellow V. Bellendenif Sweet; the crimson flowers 
above on the right are Antholyzay sp., and next to it is 
Gladiolus orchioides^ Andr., and the large star-like rosy flower 
with a dark centre is Jffypoxis stellatOy Linn. f. A yellow 
Babimna hangs over on the left, and below is the pale yellow 
Chrielum tenuifoliumf Linn, a Eosaceous herb. On the right 
the pale yoUow Sparaxis grandt^ora^ Ker., and the densely 
crowded Omithogalum thyrsoideum, Jacq. 
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410. Xr^pelboom, wifli Xalt Bay in fte diitaaee: Soaih 
Africa. — The Natural Order, JProteacetBy of wliich the Kiippd- 
boom {Leucospermum ^onoccarpumy Ri Br.) is a member^ is aitnoet 
as largdy represented in South Africa as it is in Australia, but 
bj different genera. Among them Protea is remarkable for its 
large heads of flowers, in which the surrounding coloured bracts 
are the most conspicuous part ; and Ltucftdendron is singular in 
the male and female fiowers being borne on separate individuals. 
See 405 and 419. 

411. A View on the Eowie Biver„ Sonth Africa. — Aloe^ 
Zamiay and Strelitzia on the r%ht| and tree Euphorbias on 
the distant hills. 

412. Lachenalias and Butterflies, Soath Africa. — Lache^ 
nalia orchioidesy Ait., and L.palliday Ait., here represented are 
among the less showy sisters of the brilliantly coloured L. tri" 
coloTy Thunb., and others in cultivation from the same country. 

413. A South African Sundew and Associate. •*-i>roMra 
citHfioray Lina., as this Sundew is named, as hx surpasses our 
native species in the size and colour of the flowers as our culti- 
vated Pelargoniums do their wild ancestors in South Africa. 
~0n the other hand, the foliage is so like that of our long-leaved 
species as to be apparent to the most casual observer. The other 
plant is Dipidax triquetral Baker, syn. Melanthium junceUMy 
Jacq., a member of the JLiliactiSi See 422. 

414. Fat Hanibi of the Addo Bush, Soutii Africa.— Flowers 
of a Cotyledon with a tuft of the same, and Portulacaria 
of ray Jacq. (Spekboom or Elephant's Food) on the right. 
Among the other flowers Hcf.manthuSy a tall Aloe^ and Schotia 
specios€u, Jacq., are readily distinguishable. The Spekboom, 
or Fat Tree, is particularly abundant in some localities, and is 
one of the last resources of cattle in the dry season ; but they 
.will not touch it when other food is to be had. See 447. 

415. Honeyflowers and Honeysuckers, South Africa. — ^The 
Sugar Bush {Protea melliferay Thunb.) is one of a numerous 
genus of South African shrubs remarkable for tlieir large showy 
flower-heads. See description of 410. The slender climber 
(Microloma linearisy R. Br.) entwining it, belongs to the 
AsclepiadecB, 

416. An Old Friend and its associates in South Afrioa.r^ 
The old friend is Pelargonium peltatum, Ait., one of the 
parents of the many beautiful varieties of ivy-leaved Pelar- 
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goniums now in cultivation, aewooiaied widi the yellow lAt^ 
chilus speciosus^ E. Br., and another ground orchid, Habekaria 
Bonatea^ Keichb. f., syn. Bonatea spectosUy Willd, In front a 
lowering branch of Protea pulchella^ Andr. 

417. Beauties of the Swamps at Tulbagh, Somth Afrka.—- 
fFat$onia rosea^ Ker. one of the handsomest of the Iris 
family; Kniph^a a/bufe«, Moench., tm^ Bichardia hmtatd^ 
Hook., a near ally of Ae species, commonly cultivated in this, 
-country. , , . 

418. The Glory of tJie Table Koimtain, Cape of Gkiod 
Sope. — This showy ground* orchid (Disa grandiftoray Linn.) 
grows along the streams on the top of the 'Dkble Mountain, and 
was formerly believed to be restricted to this r^on, but it was 
discovered on the Cedar Mountains in the Claftwilliam district 
about ten years ago. The blue flower is another of the same 
genus, Disa graminifoliay Ker., syn. HerseheUa ccelesiiSy Lindl. 
Behind is a common fern of the region, Todea barbara^ Moore, 
which is also abundant in Australia and New Zealand. 

419. Not one flower, but many in one, Van Staaden's 
Soofl — ^As mentioned in the description of 410, there are 
numerous flowers in the separat-e inflorescences of the Pro- 
teacetB^ surrounded by coloured leaves or bracts. This is Protea 
cynaroidesy Linn., which has the largest flower heads of its 
genus, and it bears them when only two or three feet high. It 
grows on the tops of the mountains. Above is the head of a 
bird, its red wing feathers also showing; and what is very 
extraordinary, this red will wash out with soap and water ! 

420. A South African Water Plant in Flower and Fruit.— ^ 
The ** Water Uyentjes " is eaten as a salad at the Cape of Good 
Hope. As happens with many other water plants, after the 
flowering period the flower spikes are pulled under water, 
where the seed ripens ; but in order to show the ripe fruit it was 
Jiecessary to bring it to the top in the painting. This water- 
plant is hardy, in the warmer parts, at least, of the United 
Kiflgdom, though it does not produce such fine flowers as at 
home. 

421. Tree Aloes and Mesemlnryanthemums above Van 
Staaden's Eloof. — Aloe saponaria, Haw., is the stemless 
species, and the arboreous one is A, afncana^ Mill.,' or an 
allied species. Trailing on the ground is a species of ikfc- 
sembrf/nnthemum ; behind the AloCy on the right, Plum-* 

21760.' ^ 
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ioffif^.captHsig^ T^a^h.j.(m» A^) imd Domboom {Acaeia 

^ '^22. South AMcft^^'Spsdews'^^^ ptil^er Flowers.— ^Above, 
a plant of the elegiani and beautiful Monsonia speciosoj Linn. 
^Gpranifice4^),wiUk ^aif mpro^ecerufets^ Beichb.? on the 
jright^and ffomeiia minicUa^ Sweety on the left. The^e are 
, i[wo ^[lecies of Sundew; a wiiite variety oi tho^era eisti- 
jiora^ Linn* (see 413)^ and the pale purple D, pauciflora^ 
Banks; the former having long leaves like the English 
J). anfflicOy Huds.^ and the latter roundish leaves simihir Uy 

' 423. A Medleir from Qroot Sott, Sbmfh ^ttiiUL.^%er 
|irominc»l,i orjai»ge*coloured plaoi id a leafless £QP|>paras>j«^ 
{Mifobaneh^i sgt^ with Babiana r^brO'ipcerui^f K^*^ od the 
right ; 6n the left rose and jdlow Romuleoy sp., a blue Afi^tea 
and Ilespatantha faketto^ Ker^ Again ob the right Moni^ 
^^, ^, having 1^atjegf^ed flowers, with a Diaseiaf (Scro- 
phularineiB) and a. Verbena f above. , 

d 424. View of tbe Tal^lo Konntim, loolong firom Oroot. 
Post 

425w View from the Steps of the Table Uountain through 
9, Vpod of l^ilver Trees.* — The Silver Tree (^Leucadendron 
argentewn^ B. Br.), characterises the vegetation of the slopes- 
on the eastern side of Table Mountain, where alone , it grows- 
plentifully In a wild state* Formerly it was supposed to be 
restricted , to tJie Table Mountain, but it has j:ecently been- 
found in several localities in the Drakensteenberge, at a 
distfince of. betw^^ ^fty and sixty miles. Whether it is really 
wild or originally planted in these places, is a little uncertaio. 
It is readily disjtinguished frc^n all its numerous congeners 
(see 426), He^e the undergrowth consists largely of Heaths 
a^ddwacf Pi^tea?, , 

"426. FoKa^e, .Bowers, and Truit of the South AfHcait 
Silver Tree,— On the right below is a head of female flowfers, 
and abovie on the left a ripe cone, from which the dry plumed- 
perianths are wafting away the seeds. In the middle and. 
f^bpye ar^ heads <^ mtde flow f^rs, in various stages of develop- 
iment* The large caterpillars devour the thick leathery leaves^, 
whiqh one would have thought too hard for them to bite. As 
in LeucadendTonplaty$permfLm (see 460), so in Z. argenteum^ 
the' two sexes are borne on separate trees, but there is no great 
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disaiknilarity between the nsdie and female trees €i the lattet 

specks, ■ : r • . ; "' . 1 - . 

4^7. Antics of Ajitfli ameng ibfi inowers^-r-Wiien, |>aintu)g 
theise Ihrpteas (Prot€(a melt^er(f.Thanh,, and anpther spj^cies 
below), the artist ^as not a little surprise^ tp i^^ the nor^ts 
risiDg and wriggling, and dancing alxmt in, a mos^ unaccount- 
able maniiery and on investigating the cause of these move- 
ments, discovered it to be ants pushing ^the florets out to 
make room for their nests. A green beetle also inhalnts the 
flower-heads. 

4^*8! Peniulom' Sparaids'a^d, Lq^ Yi^n 

Staad^s Klpot— Squth Africa is ^he ^i^J^e^t p^rt of the 
iforl4„,in, i^idacep^s plan^, ;an4 tjbe , bfautifel,, /^iflMW(a 
ptilchejrimay Baker (bettf^r Iqfiown %s Sparaxis j^y^lcher^i^^a^ 
Hook.), here represeJIitedi is cejrtainlj ,^e most .^r^ceful a«id 
the loveliest of the^ ^it It gn^ws in fret situations, and. as 
much as six feet high. There are varieties of various flours. 
8ome botanists regard thist as a variety, of Dieram(t prndula^ 
Koch, ^hich it maj ,be iiv a bn)ad fbens^ though iihe extreme 
forms are very different. ^ , ,, . i. . ». . 

429. Flowei;8 of the , Wagex\boom and n Pedaljf^ and 
Eoneysuckers. — Wagenboom or Wagon-tre^e {^rotm^grqfi^" 
flortty Thunb.)^ like many of the other so-call^ trees of South 
Africa, is of quite small dimensions, about six . feet high, 
according to Pappe; but its very hard wood is serviceable 
for making the fellies of wheels, etc. The Podalyria is 
P. calypirata^ Willd., one of a considerable genus restricted 
to South Africa* 

430. Water -Lily and surrounding vegetation in YaiiL 
Staaden's Eloof. — Nympfuea stellata^ Willd., the Water Lily jn 
this painting, is very widely spread in Africa and India, and 
there are white, blue, purple, and rose varieties. The Orchid 
is Disd tripetaloidesy N.E. Br. (syn. D. excelsuy LindL, not 
Thunb.); behind are various species of ZamiOy Euphorbia, 
Aio€y^-uad Affopantlms. " >'.. ...... 

431. A: South AWcaa Special^.-r^Xike so/i»auy other 
South African genera of plants, Stg/pelia presents da almost 
indefinite number of forms or species. In this genus the 
difierences are in the shape of the leafless, succulent stems, and 
in the shape and colour, etc., of the usually strangely-marked 
flowers. Here are two very distinct types of the genus, one 

X 2 
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having the petals fringed with lon^ hairs, which the slightest 
hreath of air sets in molion (see 395). Not more weird 
looking is the Chameleon associated with them. ^ The flowers of 
some of the species of Stapeliayif not of all, exhale such an 
odour of carrion that flies' deposit their eggs in them, and 
they become infested with ma^ots. The white flower below 
is Turr€Ba obtusifolia^ Hochst., a member of the Melia^cece, 

432. Aloes and Plumbago near Grahamstown, South 
Africa. 

433. The Blue Plumbago in contrast, Yaa Staadeu's 
Kloof. — Blue of the particular shade of Plumbago capen^ 
m, Thunb. is exceedingly rare in the vegetable kingdom. 
The white-flowered orchid here is AngrcBcum arcuatum^ 
Lindl;, which is a pigmy in a genus containing A, ebumeum^ 
^see 489), to say nothing of the Madagascar A. sesguipedaie 
(see 85^ with flowers a foot and a half long. Burchell, who 
travelled many years in South Africa, and made perhaps the 
finest botanical collection ever brought thence to England, is 
commemorated by the scarlet Burchellia capensiSy B. Br., 
belonging to the large order, Hubiaceas. 

434. The l^uth African Doomboom, and Fiiigo Huts. — 
Many of the Acacias are formidably armed with spines, but 
perhaps none more so than Acacia horrida, Willd., the Doorn- 
boom or Thorn Tree of South Africa. Beyond the Thorn 
trees and Huts is a Dutch farm, and the Perie Bush ; the 
scene being near King William's Town. 

435. ^otea and Golden-breasted Cuckoo, of South Africa. 
— ^This magnificent Protea (P. speciosa, Linn.) grows about 
as tall as a man, and is remarkable alike for its thick, red- 
margined leaves, and its elegantly fringed bracts. Just a 
century ago (1786) Masson sent seeds of it to Kew, and the 
first plant flowered in the nursery of Grimwood and Wykes, at 
Kensington, in August 1800. 

436. Flowers of the Sandy Hats, near Cape Town.-* A. 
root-parasite, Hyobanche sanguinea, Linn., at the bottom, oa 
the right, with white Freesia Leichtkniiy'Klattf dai^ purple and 
yellow, Sparaxis tricolor^ Ker, a species of Watsonia having^ 
rosy flowers and very near W, rosea (see 417), pale pink Gla- 
diolus angustus, Linn., and the large dull-coloured G. grandi^ 

Jlorusj Andr., an orange-coloured orchid {Satyrium coriifolium, 
Sw.) and a blue Geissqrhiza .? . . 



T 437. Giant Everlasting and Protea, on the HiUi near 
Port Elizabeth. — Helipterum phhmaides^ DC. is one of 
the most remarkable of the many kinds of '' Everlasting " 
found in South Africa. It grows several feet highland on tiie 
hill side in the distance looks like so many tombstones. The 
J^rotea is P. formosay B. Br., which, like P. spedosa in 435, 
has beautifully fringed bracts. 

438: Wild Flowers of Ceres, South Africa. — ^In the centre 
the yellow " Tea Plant,** Rtrfma amplexicaulisy Thunb., the 
leaves of which are commonly used either alone or with ordi- 
Bary tea, ta make a beverage. The Heath above on the right 
is Erica grandiftoray Linn., with a Mesembtyantkemuniy a 
Watsonia and a Gladiolus heloy^ ; a white Mor(Ba at the top, 
and below on the leift. In front Leucospermum nutans^ R. Br., 
a species of Protea on the left, and white and pink varieties of 
Cyphia volubilisy Willd.,' hanging from the vase. 

439. yiew on the Eowie Biver, with Trnmpet Flower 
in front. — Painted from Dr. Becker's Verandah, Port Alfred, 
Tecoma Machenniiy is the finest of the very few Bignoniacece. 
fndigenous in. South Africa. The bird perched thereon is 
JPloceus cdpensis. On the left, Tree Euphorbias, etc. 

440. Earth-nut and a Prickly Gourd, St John's, Eaffiraria. 
— Arachis hypogceay Linn., the Earth-nut is one of a few 
piants belonging to various JS^atural Orders, .,whi<^, after 
flowering, wriggle their seed-vessels into ^he earth, wliere the 
seed ripens. It is believed to be a native of South America, 
though it is now found wild in many other warm countries, 
having escaped from cultivation. As an article of food it is of 
considerable importance in hot countries. The gourd (Momor^ 
dica involucratay E. Mey.) with yellow flowers, is a native, and 
the rosy Portutaca is probably an introduced variety of the 
Sout^ American, P. grandifloray Hook. 

441. Green-flowered Ida and other Cape Singulanties.T-- 
The blue-green Ixia viridifloray Lam., is the most noteworthy 
m this selection of flowers, painted at Ceres. There i?, or -^as, 
a variety in cultivation with a greater infusion of green in the 
flowers. In front is a species of J^eueospermumf and Jlelip^ 
terum eximuniy DC. with flannel-like leaves and rose and 
crimson flower-heads, which retain their brightness for ye^rs. 
To the left of the locia is the singular Pelargonium triste. Ait., 
^ith greenish-yellow and brown flowers and fern-like leaves. 
The mmson flower at the top is Ixia speciosa, Andr., and on 
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the right are a pink WaisaniafOn omng^^c&rlet. Cffrianihug 
and a Helichrysum below. 

4i2. View with Aloes and Snphorbias near Grahams- 
town. — ^Painted a^ a Christmas Picnic. 

443. South African flowers, and Snake-headed Cater- 
pillars. — ^Behind Begonia natalensis, Hook.^ and a small fern 
{P^lUea hqstataf jUi^k^ yrith a. Uuejflowerei JKf^ on the 
right, and Strept<H?arpus Eexii, Lindl.^ in :^ont. Observe the 
long twisted seed-vessels of the latter, , .The odd-Jookii% cat^r 
pillar, when startled, dra|Birs in its head and Jook^ li!^,a ^na^Q, 
the patches of colour doing duty for (Byes, , . , 

444. View of Cadle's Hotel and the Kloof beyond, near 
Orahamstown. 

445. Scene in Br. AtikeMone's Oarden^ Orahamstown.*-^ 

The small, flat- topped house is almost wholly concealed by 
creepers, a window only being cRscemible. Here thfe owner 
has assembled plants from all quarters of the globe, and 
blended them with the Indigenous vegetation of the country. 
We see the Kuropean Lavender (Lavandula v^a^ l^C), 
an Agave and Bongainvillea spectabilis, Willd., from America, 
China Boses, and Australian Gum trees behind, with various 
South African Aloes and Cycads, etc 

446. Water-loving plants and Kingfisher, near Grahams^ 
town. — Floating in the water is Limnanthemum Thunbergii^ 
Griseb., a member of the same natural order as the gentians ; 
in froiit two varieties of the tufled EucomU punctata^ Ait^ 
with the rosy Disa racemosay Linn, f., and a species of 
Cyperus behind. 

447. Four Sentii African Plants. — Scarlet Cyrtatuhus 
angusHfolins, Ait., variegated aroid {Richardia alb0*m€icu'' 
latOy Hook.), a yellow and purple Morepoy and Spekboom 
(Portulacaria of ray Jacq.) behind, see 414. 

448. View of the valley of Ceres, from mtchell's Paas^ 
'' Cabbage Plant" in front. — ^The plant is an Othonna (Com- 
peeU(B)y and probably a variety of O. amplexicaulisy Thunb. ; 
its popular name refers to its thick fleshy leaves not to any 
culinary use. 

449. South African Flowers in a wooden Kaffir BowL — 
Above, on the rights white flowers and prickly fruit of Gompho" 
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•carpus frtttieosusy Ait.^ I^en tK^ red flowers and fruits of 
'^^(elka" (Antholpza esthiapicaj lihini)^ md the flesh* 
eoioiu^y narrow*petalled Sircphahthui di^ergtns^ Grah.^ wlm 
its singular , two-armed se^^vesdel (se^ 64^. = Below' aWf 
ihe scarlet Striga coccmea^ Benth., white Ink Plant {Cpdkiufi^ 
adoense, E. Mej.)* &nd Dalechampia capenn$y Spreng.^^ % 
yellow HibisctUy with purple centre, a white Jessamine,, an 
Aloe, « Pelargonium^ anil Schotia speciosa^ Jacq., in frqnU .^ ,^ 

450. Looking over asn ezptiise 6f Lencitd^bdron towarAi 
Ceres and Mitdtell's Passi-^/Hie taller plants with dar^*' 
coloured cones in the f^rks of the branches are the females; 
and the others the males of Leucadendron platyspermum, B. 
Br. In front the two sexes are represented life-size. See also 
405. 

451. '^Coming out'^ of a Cape Beauty. — This joung 
Ostrich turned its head from side to side to listen to voices 
while still half-enclosed in the shelU 

452. Flowets of Tulbagh, South AMca. — Quaking Orass^ 
{Briza maxima^ Linn.) a crimson Makiana^bhiQ Lapeyrtmtia 
^orymbosa, Ker, small yellow Bochea on the right, jw^e yellow 
Homeria eollina, orange Omithogalum, with a red- locust and 
:the curious little Pelargonium oxalidifbliumy I*ers^ In front. ' ' 

453. Tellow-wood Trees and CrtH^en^ i^ the Ferie Bush. 
— The Yellow Wood^ Fodoearpus I^Atan^ee^ Hook;, is> one 
of the largest and most valuable of South- African ttmber-tcees ; 
aee pandi ! of it. bdow* ' On the ii^t « Toucto^ is sealed oaa 
bosh of .Custonia spictUa^ Thunbi^ i| veiy stril^ng Ardlidceail 

' . . ,j ' ■ , '• ■ h'f, 

454. Ostrich Panning at Groot Post» South ^ AtAcB^r^ 
Ostriches are now largely reared for the sake of ,thp}r f^pthf^r j^ 
of which they are stripped twice a year^ the operation, it is 
asserted, causing the bird little paiii* Certainly no permanent 
injury ensues for fresh crops of feathers are produced yea^ if^o^ 
yeai* for a period the limit of which is at present unknown. A 
perfect adult bird is. Or was, threes or fonr years ago, worth 
seyenty-five pounds ; and a pound of the best feathers twenty^ 
five pounds., The , trees are Austrtilian GumfandWait)e^wtth'a 

hedge of Aloe. , .: w -:';•: •)'••: -V • - 'f-^ 

455. Red "W^atei^ Idly.7— This is tl|e Indian NyrnphcBa %otuSi^ 
Linn. See also 6I8. 

4r56. HsNlnantinis and other Soutii AfHcan nowers. — Ip 
front a dwarf species of Erythrina and Ettvomis punctatay Aife 
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yar.» with ITamanthus nmgn^eusy Herb., var. superbus^ Bakejrji 
4nd above on the right, the purple-brown Tulbagkia qlliacea, 
Linn., which has a strong odour like that of garlic, though the 
dowers are said hj Burchell ta. be agreeably fragrant towards- 
evening. 

4o7. Wild Chestnut and Cliinhing Plant of South Africa. 
— Calodendron capensCy Thunb., the Wild Chestnut, is one o^ 
the finest as well as one of the showiest of South African 
trees* It is a member of the usually small-flowered DioimeiBy 
a tribe of the Butacea restricted to South Africa. The 
climber is Cephalandra palmiUa, Sond. Panel 134. • 
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458. A Swamp Plant and Moorhen, Seychelles. — This 
beautiful plant {Hymenocattis rotatUy Herb.) is a native of the 
West In^es, and \b now half wild at Mah^ The Moorhen 
is remarkable for its very l^rge feet. 

459. Wormia aiid Flagellaria in the Seychelles. — Wornda 
ferruffinea, Baill, is an endemic species of a small genus repre- 
sented in Madagascar, and ranging from India through the 
Archipelago to North Australia. Its bright, red) young leaves, 
more than its flowers, render it conspicuous in the landscape. 
While young the leaf-stalks have a onp-Hke expansion at the 
Jtose, which in the morning is full of water servincr to nourii^ 
the leaf during the day; but it shrivels up as the leaf gets 
older and does not need it. (See 474 and panel 147). 
Flagellaria indica, Linn., the grass-like climber supports 
itself by tendrils at the tips of the leaves. It ts very widely 
roread in the tropics of the Old World, and gives the name 
Plagellarie<ey to a very small Natural Order intermediate 
between Rushes and Lilies. 

460. Xpomosa and Yavaiigue with Maki Harbour in tht 
distance. — Vangueria eduUs, Vahl, or Yavangue, is a native 
of Madagascar, and now cultivated (and natundised) in many 
other warm countries for the sake of its eatable fruit. Observe 
the wasp's nest upon it. Ipomcea palmata^ R. Br., syn., 
/. insignis, Andr., is almost cosmopolitan in. the tropics. 

461. Bonnd . Island imd lie Aride from Long Island, 
Seychelles. — In the fpreground from left to right, Filao 



{Casuctrina equisetifolia, Forst.), ScrewrPiixe (Pandanus^ sp.) 
and ,Cashew-nut (Anacardium occideniale, Linn.) ; t)ie first 
and the last are both regarded as colonists, though : they are 
now among the commonest of trees in the islands. 

462. Screwi-FineB in PrasHn, Seychelles.— Various species 
ofPandanus or Screw- Pine constitute a prominent feature in 
the vegetation of the Seychelles, see 473 and 496. 

463. An Asiatic Pancratium, colonised in the Seychellet. 

464. Palms in Mahi, Seychelles. — ^Besides the cocoa-nut, 
which may or may not have reached these islands independently 
of human agency, there are eight species of Palm indigenous 
in the Seychelles, and six o£ them are found nowhere else in 
the world ; while the remaining two only extend to Mauritius 
and Bourbon. Here is the red-tinged, comparatively dwarf, 
Hdscheria melanochcetesy Wendl. with Nephrosperma Van^ 
houtteana, Balf. f., behind it, Deckema nohilisy Wendl., on the 
left, Dictyosperma albuy Wendl., in front of it, and AngrtBcum 
eburneum, Thouars, below. 

465. The only Shade in He Aride, Seychelles.— A partialljr 
uprooted tree of Terminalia Catappa, Linn., affords the only 
real t^hade in the island, and undei* its welcome branches all the 
inhabitants assemble. 

466. Smelt-Fishing at Port Victoria, Hah6, S^chelles. 

.467. Palms, Capndn Trees, etc. on the diffii near Venus 
Town, Hahi. — ^The prominent Palm is Stevensonia grandi- 
foUoy Duncan, with Screw-Pines on the left. Behind are 
dead and living trees of the Capucin (Northea seyehellanay 
Hook, f., syn. Mimusops Home% Hartog) the handsome: 
foliage of which may be better seen in 501. An epiphytic ^^ 
embraces a branchless trunk on the right. See 486. 

. 468. Seychelles Pitcher Plant and Bilimh Matron. — The 
first {Nepenthes Pervitleiy Blume, syn. N. FFardiiy Wright) 
inhabits only the mountain region of Mah6 ; while tiie second 
though likewise peculiar to the islands, is common in woods 
from the sea-shore to the tops of the mountains. It is the 
Colea pedunculatUy Baker, and it produces its clustered yellow 
flowers from the trunk and older branches. 

469. Velpntier Blanc and pair of Merles, Seychelles. — 
Sccevola Koenigii, Vahl, the Veloutier Blanc of the Seychelles, 
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is a common littoral shrub in the tropics of the Old World and 
Polynesia, including many of the very remote islands. Il 
belongs to the Natural Order Goodenoviees, which with few 
-exceptions is restricted to Australia. See 813. 

470. Sorew-Knes, Palios, Ti«e-Fems and CfonamoiL Trees 
on the hiUs of 'Mah6. — Cyathea sechellarumy Mett., is the 
^nly tree-fern found in Ihese^ islands. It is common, and in 
fayourable situations, the trunk reaches a height of forty to 
^j feet. The palms are Rosclieria melanochtBtes^ Wendl., and 
Stevensonia grandifoliay Duncan. See 47S. 

471. Dr. and Mrs. Head at home in PnusUn, S^y^eDes.— 
Tiie hencoops ^nd roof-caps consist of siagie leaves of the 
Double Coooa-knut, mid liie rest of the roof ni other pabn-leav'es. 
In the foreground are ^eees oi Bpmbax and Mango^ 

472. Sapdnaird or Porlwinkle and Green Frogs in Hahi. 
— Vinca rostQi Limi., and its variety alha^ supposed to be a 
native of America, is now found wild in most hot countries. 

473. Screw-Pines on the hills of* Mah6, Seychelles.— This 
is probably the endemic Pandanns Hornet^ Balf. f., or there 
may be more than one species. P. Hgrnei branches freely 
and grows to a height of sixty feet, but in striking contrait 
to P. sechellarum (495), it produces few or no aerial roots. 

474. Coco de Ker Qorge in Praslin, with dlftaat view 
^f Mahi Silhouette and tiie Cousins. — The Coco de Mer or 
Double Cocoa Nut {Lodoicea sechellarumy Labile.) is peculiar 
to the Seychelles, and only abundant in Praslin ; mit long 
previous to the discovery of the group, in 1743, its enor- 
mous nuts were found floating in distant parts of the sea^ 
giving rise to absurd and fabulous tales concerning their 
■origin.. Hjigh prices were given for the nuts at no very 
distant date^ when marvellous medicinal virtues were attributed 
to all sorts of extraordinary things. See 476 and panel 142. 
In front is a bush of the endemic Wormia ferruginea (459). 

475. Male * inflorescence and Kipe Ktits of tiie Coco de 
Jfer, Seychelles. — A portion of the outer fibrous covering of 
the fruit has been removed showing the two-lobed nut, which 
usually * contains only one seed, probably the largest in the 
vegetable kingdom. ' 

476. Male and Female Trees of the Coco de Mer in 
Traslin. — ^Oii the right the taller male trees, which some- 
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times t^n a height of 100 feet, but the female is always 
shorter. The feather-leaved palm in front may be Dechenia* 
Bowid Island, Felicity and a ^portion of La Digue are seen in 
the distance * . 

477. Feniale Co6o de ITer bearing Fnxit covered with 
small Green Lizard^. — Study of {>erfect and imperfect nuts 
much reduced from the natural size. 

478. Wild Pine-Apples, and Stevensonia and other Palms, 
^ttMOL—^l^eeen^oina grandifolia, Duncan, is, or was, common 
in all the iskmds, though not found elsewhere. It is a (^rand 
Palm growing fW)m forty to fifty feet high, but Verschaffeltia 
iplendida^ Wendl.*, of which there are some young examples 
on the right, equals it in other respects and surpasses it con- 
siderably in stature, rising to a height of eighty feet. It is 
likewise con^mon and endemic in the SeydieHes. 

479. Waterfall in the Ctorge of the Coco de Mer, Praslin. 
—On the left a female, and on the right a male specimen 
of the Coco de Mer Palm, each bearing its inflorescence. 
S<?e 475. 

480. View of the South Coast of Mah6 and Schools of 
Tenns Town, Seychelles. — Pandaaius sechellarum^ Balf. f., 
sending dowjx roots almost: from the top^ (Jyuihea stckellarum^. 
Mett«, and «^)ier vegetation. > . 

481. Moon reflected, in a turtle pool, Seychelles. — A view 
of St. Anne*s Island from ihe artist's window at Mah6 with 
an^ unbrehan reflection of the moon in the:turUe pool below, 
and a Cocoa-nut Palm in the foreground. 

482. Two trailing^plants with lazard and Hoth from He 
Aride, Seychelles. — ^Among generally dispersed tropical plants 
the red and black-seeded Ahrus precatoriuSy^JArm^, is one of 
the commonest ; excluding such as are actually weeds of culti- 
vation. The leafless Szrcoatemma viminaief R. Br., here 
associated with it has a wide range in the Mascai*ene Islands 
and Tropical and South Africa. 

483. Emile's Palm House, PrasHn, Seychelles.— This sylvan 
dwelling is constructed of the Cocoa-nut and Stevensonia 
Palms, rklged with die leaves- of the Coco de Mer, <rf which 
the small hut is entirely made. The trees in the foreground 
are Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., the Bois Noir of the Seychelles, 
which is widely spread in temperate ami tropical Asia and 
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Africa, and, often planted. Secured to one of the trees is a 
Hawkshead Tortoise, whose shell is the fortune of the fishermen 
of the islands. 

484. Life on the coast of Pnudm, Seychelles. — A view from 
among the crabs on the rocks. The vegetation on the shore 
consists of Cocoa-nut, Casuarina eqtUsetifolia^ Forst., Colo- 
phyllum Inophyllum (see 493), and Sccevola Koenigu^ with 
Coco de Mer starring the hills beyond. 

!r485. Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of a cammoiL tree of 
the sea-shore, Pra8li^.-*-A view from the rocks, with He 
Aride and a part of Curieuse in the distance. This tree 
(Cordia subcardata^ Lam.) is common on the tropical shores 
of the Old World and throughout Polynesia, being one of the 
earliest of the arboreous occupants of rising coral islands. It 
was the principal tree, after the cocoa-nut, foQnd by Darwin in 
the Keeling Islands, the entire vegetation of which he attributed 
to the agency of oceanic currents in conveying seeds thither. 

486. The highest point in Hah^ with dead Capncin trees 
in the valley. — ^A view from Venus Town. Conspicuous 
in the vegetation are the white, dead trunks of the Capucin 
Tree {Nerthea seychellana^ Hook, f.), which seems to be 
dying out in the islands, and as it is not known to grow 
elsewhere it is likely soon to become extinct. Frequent fires 
are probably the cause of its destruction. Interspersed is the 
tree fern {Cyathea sechellarumy Mett.) and the smooth, green 
patches on the slopes consist of a trailing fern. 

487. Flowers of a bosh and Pitcher Plant, Kah^.— The 
Pitcher plant is shown growing in a tangled mass on the 
huge granite boulder below; and beyond is the harbour of 
Mah^. We have not been able to identify the shrub with 
anything known to grow in the island, and it is probably an 
undescribed Ruhiacea. 

488. Mandrinette and mountain home of the Pitcher Plant 
in the distance. — A view from the artist's window at Mr.. 
Estridge's house; the harbour of Mahe below. The showy 
shrub here represented is Hibiscus liliiflorus^ Cav., a native of 
Mauritius, Eodrignez, Bourbon, and these islands. 

489. A Native Orchid and Butterflies, ICahi, Seychelles. 
"^Angracum ebumevm, Thouars, is an Orchid of a genus 
characteristic of the Mascarene Islands and Tropical and 
South Africa. See 356. 
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490. Fruits grown in the Seychelles. — Aa attractive and 
delicious frait is the Framboisier (Rubus rosfsfolius, Sm.) in 
ihe boat of Banana leaf, with foliage and flowers hy the side. 
It is a native of Malaya and a colonist in the Seychelles ; and 
the Indian Mango and American Soursop (Anona muricataj L.) 
the fruit cut across, are both cultivated. In front is a seed of 
the Capucin tree, see 501. 

491. The Six-headed Cocoa-nut Palm of Hahi, Seychelles. 
—-Like the mtyority of Palms the Cocoa-nut only branches in 
consequence dE some injury to its terminal growing point. 
The I)oum is an exception. (See 360.) The white-fiowered 
plant is the American Vanilla, much cultivated in the Sey- 
chelles for its aromatic seed-pods. 

492. The Clove in fruit, and view over Hah^, Seychelles. 
— It is rare to see the clove tree in fruit where it is properly 
cultivated, because the cloves used as a condiment are the 
unopened flower-buds. See 688. 

493. View of Bound Island and a part of St Anne's 
ttom ftnarantine Maad. 

494. Foliage, Flowers and Fruit of the Tatamaka, 
Praalin. — Among big trees growing on the shores of the 
Mascarene Islands, tropical Asia and Polynesia, the present 
{Calophyllum Inopkyllumj Linn.) is conspicuous alike from 
its commonness and its beauty. Its seeds germinate freely, it is 
averred, after long immersion in sea-water, when cast ashore 
on almost naked coral islands. Panel 141. 

495. Screw-Pines, Palms and Ferns, from path near 
Venxus Town, Hah^. — The Screw Pine {Pandanns seckel- 
larum, Balf. f.) on the left is of the same species as that 
in 480, and exhibits perhaps the maximum intensity of aerial 
root-formation. In front, on the right, is a tuft of Asplenium 
Nidus, Linn., with the tree fern {(Jyathea sechellarum^ Mett.) 
and Roscheria melanochoeteSy Wendl., behind. The feathery 
Palm is probably Deckenia, and the taller ones behind with 
some of the leaves changing red, Stevensonia grandifolia, 
Duncan. 

496. The Seychelles Pitcher Plant in blossom and Cha- 
moBleon. — Behind Lycopodium Phlegmaria^ Linn., which is 
common in humid regions of all tropical countries. See 468. 

497. ITative Vanilla hanging from the WUd Orange, 
Praslin, Seychelles. — Vanilla PhahBnopsis^ Reichb. f., is en- 
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demic ill the Sejehelles, and, like the Asutlic spedL^Si it diflbrs 
fit^m ^e AmericAD) the seed-ves^s of iHiich are used for 
flavour iiig, iu beiag Jeafleas. The orange on which it grows 
is< naturalised only in ttiese islands^ 

498. A Selection bt Flowers, Wilff and'CnltiYa^ wiih 
Fnzzle nut, 1)fl[ali6. — Crimson Etisselia juncea^ Ziicp., from 
Mexico, on the right, then whitish Moringd pterygospermd^ 
Gkectn., or ^ Hoi^e-radiih Tsree of^trbpieal dotinti^s, ind 
a jellow^brown Sirophanthtts (from Madagascar), t)€low the 
last the pink flowers and open seectveesda of a Thecoma f 
and a white Ipomaa ; in the t^ntre, Cerhera Tanghm^ Ho<^.y. 
with Lagerstreemia indicUj Linn., on the right, and tllerdden'- 
dron Thomson(By Balf. (Africa) in fruit. In front of the vase 
a small flowering branch and a ripe seed-vessel, burst open, 
of the " Puzzle, In ut.*' {Carapa moluccensts, Jjam., syn. X^la- 
carpus granaiensisy Keen.) This is a commoii tree on the 
muddy shores of tropical Asia, Eastern Africa, Australii^. 
the Mascarene Islands, and Polynesia. The seed-vessel is- 
sometimes as large, as a child's head, and is packed'iuU of seedfr 
most unequal in size and most irregular in shape, inA)aiiich.'thttt 
if once taken out it is very ^iffloult to fit them in again. More- 
over, they are covered with a very thick fibrous testa, which 
renders them very buoyant and impervious to water, cons^* 
quently, they are carried uninjured from shore to shore by 
oceanic currents, hence the wide distribution of the species. 

499. A Tripod Cocoa-nut, Mah^, Seychelles. — ^The hut is 
made of the plaited leaves of the cocoa-nut and roofed with the 
same in a natural state. 

In an early stage tlie ovary of the future fruit of the cocopi* 
nut is three-celled, each cell containing a single ovule; bat 
two of these are almost always aboi:tive and soon obliterated, so 
that only one seed arrives at maturity. Occasionally, however, 
all three are developed, and this explains the prdiiable origin oF 
the tripod cocoa-nut in the painting. 

500. A gronp of Palms in Hah^, Seychelles.— It is not 
evident what Palm this is, which grows near the coast — perhaps 
Dictyosperma alba^ Wendl. 

501. Polifl|:e, Mowers, and Fruit of the Caipucin Tree of 
the Seychelles. — For many years the seeds of the Capucin 
lay in our Museums; and, although it was evident thatthey^ 
belonged to some member of the SapoUtcece^ nothing was 
known by botanists of the tree which produced tliem* Bat 



jtbrQiigb ike exertions of HJ^. EBferidge, the artiBt procured 
.flowering specimens, of the tree^ which were comnranicated 
to Sir Joseph Hooker, who figured and described them, and 
was pleased to name the tree Nortkea $€ychel1ana. The- 
^popular name Capucin was given, doubtless, in allusion to- 
-the api)earance (^ the seed divested of the pericarp, when 
it bears some resemblance to the hooded head of a monk. 
Panel 145. 
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^. Flowers of tlie Fomegraiiate, painted m Tenerifb. — 
The Pomegmnaie (Panica OraruMm, L.) is believed to be 
a native of North- Western India ; but, as in the ctise of most 
plants that have been cultivated from remote times, it is 
difficult to determine where it is really indigenous. Its fruit 
is valued in hot countries on account of the refreshing pr(^>«iy 
it possesi&BSr 

503. Dragon Tree at San Juan de Bamhla, Teneriffe. 

504. Group of Flowers, painted in Teneriffe. — ^The cactus^ 
( Opuntia Dilleniij Haw.) lying in front of the vase is cultivated 
for its spines, which ar^ used to fasten the bags of cochineal 
insects to another kind of cactus, on which the insects feed, 
(see 522). The birds are Agapornis pullaria. The reddish 
bell-shaped flowers are those of Canarina Campanula, L., a 
plant peculiar to the Canary Islands ; and the showy violet-blue- 
flowers are apparently those of an lochromay an American genus 
of Satanace^B, 

505. Common Aloe in flower, Teneriffe. — ^The rocky slope 
covered with a dense thicket of the same plant, {Aloe vera^ L.) 
which is a native of South Africa. Aloes or Bitter Aloes is 
the dried juice of this and other species of the genus (see 528), 

{ ^^ 

506. Drs^n Tree at Orotava, Teneriffe. — This is the 
largest descendant of the famous tree of which a short history 
is given under 511. 

507. Cluster of Air-roots of a Dragon Tree, Teneriffe. — 
These thick air-roots gradually grow downwards and cover the 
whole trunk which has been gashed and hacked by the col- 
lectors of Dragon's Blood. 
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508. A CactoB-like Flant growing dose to the lea in 
Teneriffe. — This singular shrub (Euphorbia canariensit^ 
Linn.) forms a characteristic feature of the vegetation of 
the lower zone in the Canaries. 

509. HoQseleelc and Canary-hirds in Teneriffe.— Several 
kinds of Houseleek (Sempervivum) are very common on 
roofs and rocks and other dry situations, in the Canaries. 
Serinus canartus is the scientific name of the canary-bird. 

510. View of the Peak from the bridge at Icod, Teneriflb. 
— Bananas and Date Palms in the foreground. 

511. Dragon Tree in the garden of Kr. Smith, Teneriffo. 
— The Dragon Tree, or more conrectly the I>rag<m*s Blood 
Tree {DractBna Draco^ L.), is a native of Tenerifie, and is one 
of the most celebrated trees in the annals of natural history, for 
iintil wiUiin a few years ago there stood at Orotava a gigantic 
-specimen of it that had scarcely increased in size since it was 
iirBt described by the navigators of the early part of the fifteenth 
century. This tree was about seventy-five feet high, and its 
trunk about seventy-eight feet in gprth, and quite hollow for 
a long time preceding the destruction of the tree by a storm 
in 1867. It was formerly supposed by Humboldt aad others 
that this tree lived to a very great age ; but from what is now 
Itnown of its rapid growth when young, it seems likely that 
the trunk attains its full size in a much shorter period even 
than the tree lives after this has taken place. Very little, if 
Any, of the concrete resinous juice is now used in this country; 
the Di-agon's Blood of commerce being the product of a palm 
i Calamus y sp.). See 506. 

512. View of the Peak of Teneriffe.— Cacti (Opuntia) and 
other succulent plants in the foreground; the candelabrum- 
like inflorescence on the right belongs to the American Aloe 
(Agave americanOy L.). 

513. View of Sitio del Pardo, Orotara, Tenerift. — ^The 
succulent plants on the rocks in the foreground belong to the 
genera Kleinia, Aloe^ JEuphorbiay Opuntia, &c. Plants having 
thick, fleshy stems or leaves constitute a predominating feature 
in the vegetation of the coast region of Teneriffe. 

514. View of Puerto de Orotava, Teneriffe, fh>m the Sitio 
del Pardo. — Top of a Date Palm {Pkcenix dactyliferay L.) 
In the foreground. The Date Palm, though cultivated in 
Southern Europe and Western Asia, is really more at home 
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in North Africa, where it affords the principal food 6f a large 
population. It is the Pahn of the Oases, and supplies not only 
food for nian Mid beast, but, like many other members of the 
same ftimily, a variety of other useful articles. This and the 
still more valuable Cocoa-nut Palm have plume-like leaves, 
contrasting with the fan-shaped leaves of many others. The 
male and female flowers of the Date Palm are borne on separate 
trees, so that under cultivation it is only advantageous to pro- 
pagate them from offsets, by means of which the sex is ensured 
and the variety is kept pure — for there are many varieties. 
The trees grow from sixty to eighty feet high, and live to a 
great age, producing a large crop of fruit every year. It is 
wild, though doubttuUy indigenous, in some of the Canary 
Islands, and grows in some parts in company with Pintis 
canarienns. See 360. 

515. A View in the Botanic Garden, Teneriffe. 

516. AbyssMan Ensete in a garden in Teneriffe. — Musa 
Enset€y Gmel., the most ornamental of the genus, but its fruit 
is not eatable. It was first discovered by Bruce more than a 
century ago ; and seeds of it were sent to Kew in 1853 by 
Walter Plowden, British Consul at Massowa. Like the Banana, 
it flowers only once, but, unlike that, it is several years before 
it flowers. 

517. Study of Olives, painted in Italy. — The olive {Olea 
earopceay L.), is a tree of very slow growth, and is usually 
gmall ; but it attains a great age, and some of the very old 
trees have trunks of enormous girth. It has been cultivated 
in the countries bordering the Mediterraiwan from time im- 
memorial, and the oil obtained from the fruit is there an 
important article of food, besides being extensively used in 
cooking other articles, whilst in this country it is only eaten 
with salads, preserved sardines, and such things, though large 
quantities are used in the arts and manuftictures. Panel 156. 

518. Dracancnliur eanariensis and Cineraria in Flower, 
Teneriffe. 

519. A Species of Bngloss, Teneriffe.— JE^Miww simplex^ 
DC), a stately tree-like herb about six feet high. 

520. Orange Flowerar and Fruitft, painted in Teneriffe. — 
The Orange {Citrus Aurantium, Risso) is cultivated in many 
parts of the South of Europe, and in other countries bordering 
the Mediterranean Sea. Formerly a vety large proportion of 
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those eaten in England came from the Azores. Two hundred 
shiploads, it is stated, were annually exported from, the Island 
of St. Michael alone ; but of late years the orange trade has 
declined, and pine apples are now largely grown in tlieir place. 
Under favourable conditions orange trees are exceedingly 
productive. Wallace mentions one in St. Michael's that bore 
20,000 fruit in one crop. It is supposed tha^ the orange, 
lemon, citron, Ac, were all originally brought from tropical 
Asia. Panel 160 is Lemon-tree wood. 

521. Scene in Mr. Smith's Gkurden, Teneriffe. — An arbour 
covered with the Cherokee Rose (527), and Bougainvillea 
(108) creeping over Cypress and Myrtle trees. 

522. View in the Cochineal Ghtrdens at Santa Crnz, 
Teneriffe. — Women taking olF the rags in which the newly- 
hatched insects {Coccus cacti) are pinned to the Cactus plants 
{Opuntia coccinellifera, Mill). After being left a few days 
the insects attach themselves to the plants, and no longer 
need the rags. The Cochineal insect is reared in large 
(quantities in Brazil, Mexico, and the Canary Islands, for the 
sake of its crimson dye. 

523. Dragon Tree in a garden at Santa Crnz, Teneriffe. — 
The thick protuberances below the point where the branches 
are given olT are air-roots ; they are represented natural size 
in 507. Look at the description of 511. 

524. View of Icod, Teneriffe.— Reeds (Arundo Donax^ L.) 
on the high ground to the left, and Cochineal Gardens below, 

525. Old Manor of Ca«tro, Teneriffe.— Tree-Heath {Erica 
arborea^Jj.) and Cinerarias (Cineraria cruetUa, L.) in blossom. 
This is the wild parent of the many-coloured varieties of Cine- 
raria grown in greenhouses in this country, 

526. The Canary Islands Pine at Icod, Teneriffe. — The 
vegetation of the Canary Islands presents some strange 
anomalies, not the least interesting of which is the pine (JPintes 
canariensis, Ch. Smith) associated with the Date palm. 

5^. Cherokee Bose with the Peak of Teneriffe in the 
distance. — ^The Cherokee Bose {Rosa sinica^ Lindl., syn. II , 
IcBvigata, Michx.) although very common in the South-eastern 
States of North America is only a colonist there ; its native 
country being China. Associated with it here is the pink semi- 
double Damask Rose, 
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528. Aloe and Coclimeal Cactus in Flower, Teneriffe. — 
Aloe vera L., syn. A. vulgaris^ Lam., and A, barbadensisy Mill^ 
and Cochineal Cactus, Opuntia coceineiUfera, Mill. 
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529. Foliage and Flowers of Hedinilla magnifica.-— A 

native of Manilla, and perhaps the most gorgeous of all the 
numerous Meldstomacece ; cultivated at Singapore. 

530. The f!appan-Tree, Sarawak, Borneo. — '£h% smooth 
cylindrical trunks of this tree (probably a member of the 
DipterocarpetB) often rise to a height of 100 feet without a 
branch, yet the Dyaks climb them in quest of the honeycomb 
that the bee? delight to hang on the branches. They climb 
them at niglit, building a bamboo ladder as they go up by 
driving pegs in above their heads and tying the other end of 
the pegs to long slender bamboos, placed one over the other, und 
lashed together with pieces of bark. In this way they reach 
the top in a few hours and obtain large quantities of wax, 
-which forms one of the principal sources of the revenue of the 
country. 

531. Flowers of Tacca and prickly Fruit of tiie Bambntan. 
— The long thread-like organs ot Tacca cristata. Jack, are bracts 
which proceed from below the flowers. A favourite fruit in the 
Malay Archipelago is the Eambutan or Ramboostau (Nephe- 
Hum lappaceum, Linn ). It bears the same relation to the 
Chinese Litchi, as the apple does to the pear* 

532. The Breadfiruit, painted at Singapore.— The Breadfruit, 
Arlocarpus incisa, Linn., is a tree of moderate size, a native of 
the South Sea Islands, where its fruit forms the chief food of 
the inhabitants, answ:ering in use and taste to our potato. A 
cloth is made from the fibre of the yourig trees ; canoes from 
the trunks, and a kind of glue from the sap. Fruit of the best 
varieties contains no seeds, and these varieties are propagated by 
8uckers. The Breadfruit is now cultivated in many countries, 
including the West Indies, whither it was introduced ibur years 
after the first attempt in 1789 by Lieut. Bligh, of the ship 
" Bounty," whose crew mutinied after he had shipped his cargo 
of plants. Pitcairn island, in the South Pacific, is th^ home of 
the descendants of the mutinous crew. The Butterflies are 
J^apilia polyies, 

cp 2 
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533. Flowers and Fruit of tiie Cananga, Singapore. — ^The 
highly-scented petals of Cananga odorata^ Hook. f. et Thorns., 
sjn. Uvaria cdorata. Lam., are much loved by the native ladies 
of the Malay Islands. 

<534. Orchid and Ferns of Sarawak, Borneo. — The Orchid 
is a 8pecies of Eria^ and the ferns belong to the genus Poll/- 
podium, 

535. View of the Maharajah of Johore's House from 
Major McNair's Garden, Singi^re. — Durian (Durio zibethi- 
nusy L.), and Traveller's Tree {Bavenala madagaseariensisj 
Sonn.) in the foreground ; a small *' Red Areca,"* Cyrtostaehys 
Rendoy Blume, a little back, and an old Norfolk Island Pine 
(Aretucaria excelsa^ E. Br.) in the distance to the right of 
the house. See 543. 

536. Flowers and Fruit of the Cocoa Tree, painted at 
Singapore. — The Cocoa ( Theobrama Cacao, Linn.) is a small 
tree, usually under twenty feet high, producing its flowers and 
fruit on the main stem and older branches. It is a native of 
tropical America, and row cultivated in many other parts of 
the world. There are several other species of the genus, and it 
is probable that some of them yield a portion of the cocoa and 
chocolate of commerce. The common cocoa tree is usually 
pultivated in the East under the shade of the tali Coral trees 
{Erythrina indica) and attains its full height and bearing in 
about eight years. Each fruit contains a large number of 
seeds padded in the apple-like pulp, which is much sucked 
by native children. 

537. Fruit of Sandoricum and Coclc of the Bock, Borneo. 
— This fruit {Sandoricum indUum, Cav.) has an agreeable sub- 
acid flavomr, and it is eaten in large quantities by the natives. 
The pulp mixed with rice and fermented furnishes an intoxi* 
eating drink. Calyplamena Rafflesii is the name of the bird. 

538. Flowers of Sarawak, Borneo. — The large inflorescence 
with orange-red leaf-like bracts is a species of Clerodendron, 
hear C. Bethuneanum, Hook., in the " Botanical Magazine,** 
plate 4485. Above, on the right, is a small white Passion- 
flower, and on the left flowers of probably some species of 
Taherncemontana,, 

539. Malay Houses and Creek. — ^A view from the Astans, 
Safrawak, Borneo, with Areca Palm and Old Tree covered with 
Epiphytes in the foreground. 
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540. Moonliglit View from tiie Astana, Sarawak, Bomeo. 

541. View of the Hill of Tegoro, Bomeo. — ^Tall trunks of 
trees left standing here and there, showing the character of the 
forest before the quicksilver mines tempted civilised men to 
come and destroy it. 

542. View of Hattanga, Bomeo. — ^An Epiphyte twined 
around one of the trees in the foreground. These stranglers 
often survive after their victims (the trees upon which they 
germinated and commenced life) have rotted away, standing 
like gigantic lattice-work shafts, crowned with a tuft of green 
leaves. See description of 781. 

543. View of Eucliing and Eiyer, Sarawak, Borneo.— The 

plant with Banana-like foliage on the left is the Madagascar 
IVaveller's tree {Ravenala madagascariensis, Sonn .). It belongs 
to the same natural order as the Banana ; but instead of yield- 
ing food it affords water to the thirsty traveller. The water is 
stored in the sheathing bases of the leaves, and it is obtained 
by tapping. Behind the Traveller's tree are some cocoa-nut 
palms ; in the water in front Nipa frtUicans, Wurmb., with 
bamboo on the right. See description of 5H9. 

544. Flowers and Fruit of the Carambola and Butteriies, 
Singapore. — The Carambola {Averrhoa Carambolay L.) is a 
«mall evergreen tree, and, like its only congener, the Bilimbi 
(152), a native of some parts of tropical Asia ; and it is often 
cultivated for its fruit, which makes excellent tarts. It will 
also take out stains. The Bilimbi has rather larger flowers, 
produced on the main stem. Amhlypodia is the genus to 
which the Butterflies belong. 

545. Forest Scene, Mattanga, Sarawak, Bomeo. — But- 
tressed Tree and Ourang-Outang. 

546. Old Boat-hoxLse and Riverside Vegetation, Sarawak. 
— ^Trunk of Cocoa-nut Palm, Areca and Sago Palms, Nipa, &c 

547. View of the Bivor from the Bajah's Garden, Saxawak. 
— Critmm augustum, Boxb., Bamboos, Durian, Mango tre<>s, 
Ac, in the foi^eground. 

548. Walk nnder Wild Palms, with a glimpse of the 
Biver at Sarawak. — Observe the red-tinged young foliage 
of the Nyum-Nyum {Cfjnam^ra eaulifiorap L.) beyond the 
palm on the left. See 344. 
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549. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of a Swamp Shmb of 
Borneo. — A species of Wormian and most likely fV. Bur* 
hidgeatia^ Hook., f., which has been introduced into our gardens 
by Mr. Burbidge since the artist's visit to Borneo. 

5oO. Durian Fruit from a large tree, Sarawalc — The 
Durian {Durio zibethinus^ L.) is regarded as the king of fruits 
by the Malays, and most persons agree that it has a very 
delicious flavour ; but it likewise has a very unpleasant smell, 
■which few Europeans overcome. The custard-like pulp in 
which the large seeds are embedded is the part eaten fresh, 
while the outer covering is boiled down and used as a wash 
for the skin. The seeds are pounded into flour, and also used 
a» Vegetable Ivory. For a portrait of the tree see 635. 

551. A Sand-binding Plant of Tropical Shores. — IpomtBa 
Pes'CaprcBy Sweet., is a very common and widely-diffused 
plant on sandy sea-shores in the tropics. See 380. 

552. Flowers and Fruit of the Pomelloe, a branch of 
Hennali, and Flying Lizard, Sarawalc — Hennah {Lawsonia 
inermisy Linn.) yields a dye much used by Eastern ladies to 
dye their eyelidsj finger nails, &c. The Pomelloe is a variety 
of Shaddock (^Citrus decumana, Linn.). The lizard's name 
is Draco viridis. 

553. The Astana, from the Slanting Bridge, Sarawaik.— 
Gardemoy Crinum^ Nipa fruHcans^ Palms and Bamboos 
in the foreground. Consult description of 577. 

554. Group of Tree Ferns around the spring at Mattanga, 
Sarawak. 

555.. A Bomean Pitcher Plant, Sarawak. — The green inside 
of the pitchers, with two darker green. spots or eyes just under 
the lid, is a noteworthy character of this species of Nepenthes^ 
which is probably an undescribed one. The species of iVc- 
penthes are scattered from North India and China to Ceylon, 
Madagascar, and through the Malayan Archipelago to North 
Australia ; but it is only in Borneo and Malay Peninsula that 
the species are numerous, and form a feature in the vegetation. 
About 40 species are known. The pitchers, which ai-e appen- 
dages of the leaves, should not be confounded with the flowers. 
See description of 6S6. 

556. Foliage, Pitchers, and Flowers of a Bomean Pitcher 
Plant, and an Orchid. — The flowers of most species 
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Nepenthes are less showy than the pitchers. They are uni- 
sexual; the males and females being in separate spikes and 
perhaps always on different plants. In this species the male 
flowers are purple-brown, with a central column of stamens 
terminating in a yellow knob. The orchid is apparently 
Vanda Bookeriana, Reichb. f. 

557. View of Mattanga and Biyer, Sarawak, Borneo. — 
Palms and Mangosteens in the foreground. Foliage and fruit 
of the Mangosteen are represented in 677. 

658. Lake of Aji^ere, North- West India. 

559. Flowers of a Jessamine and a pink Begonia, Borneo. 
— ^This is Jasmihum gracilUmum, Hook, f., a comparatively 
recent addition to our gardens, and one of the most desirable 
of an exquisite genus. 

560. Flowers of a Dogwood and an Indigo from the 
Himalayas. — The flowers of the Dogwood (Cornus capitatay 
Wall., syn. Benthamiafrag^erchlL,indi.) are quite small and many 
crowded together, each head being subtended by four coloured 
bracts, that look very much like petals. This shrub bears an 
edible fruit not unlike that of the strawberry tree {Arbutus 
Unedo, L.), hence the name fragifera. Indigofera is the 
botanical name of the Indigo genus, which is very numerous in 
species. 

561. A new Pitcher Plant from the limestone mountains 
of Sarawak, Borneo. — This, Nepenthes Northianoy Hook, f., 
has the largest pitchers of any known species, except N. Rajah^ 
Hook. f. In consequence of seeing this painting, Messrs. 
Veitch sent a collector all the way to Borneo on purpose to get 
the species^ and he succeeded in bringing home living plants 
of it. 

562. Honeysucker at work, Sarawak, Borneo. — Stachytar- 
pheta mutahilisy Vahl, is a plant used in the ceremonies of 
Indian sorcerers. The genus is numerous in species, all of them 
native of America, and this, though now common in the tropica 
of the Old World, was most likely originally introduced from 
America. Nectarima is the genus of the Honeysucker. 

563. A Mangrove Swamp in Sarawak, Borneo. — ^Various 
trees and shrubs, belonging to different natural orders, that 
constitute the vegetation of the tidal swamps of warm countries, 
are called Mangroves ; but the Rkizophoreoey a small order. 
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are all, or nearly all, maritime, and specially entitled to the 
name. The tree represented here is one of the commoner ones 
(Rhizophora Mangle, L.). Each branch bears a cluster of 
leaves and flowers at the tip ; and ieaeh flowei* produces one 
seed. But the most remarkable thing in the economy of this 
and other Mangroves is the provision for their reproductiou 
from seed. Instead of the fruit falling or the seed falling from 
the fruit or seed-vessel when ripe, as most seeds do, the seed 
germinates in the seed-vessel while it is atill attached to the 
mother-plant ; its root growing out at the top, as shown of the 
natural size in the iront of the picture. This root either goes . 
on growing until it reaches the mud, or getting too heavy, the 
young plant drops from the mother-plant and sticks m the mud, 
where it soon unfolds its first leaves, and becomes established as 
an independent plant. In this way the Uangroves cover miles 
and miles of muddy swamp with a dense thicket of vegetation, 
gradually extending seaward and reclaiming more land. 

564. View from Mattanga over t^e Great Swamp, 
Sarawak, Borneo. — Shadow of the hUls at sunset. 

565. Ealawen Twes, Sarawak, Borneo. — This tree is easily 
recognised in the landscape, as it sheds its bark like an Arbutus, 
leaving the trunk a deep red. We have not been aWe to 
ascertain its botanical affinity. 

566. View from the Astana, Sarawak, Borneo. — ^Duca or 

Dookha fruit {Lansium, sp. ?) in front. 

567. Sago Palms in flower, with a glimpse ai the riyer at 
Sarawak, Borneo. — ^The word Smgus is said to be derived from 
Sago or Saga, which in the language of the Papuan race 
signifies bread, and Jis given to the two Palms Sagus Icevis and 
<S^. Rumphii, from which the greater part of the sago of com- 
merce is obtained. Sago itself is obtained from the soft inner 
portion of the trunk, and is extracted bv pounding and washing. 
Kefer to the description of 610. ^ 

568. View down the river at Sarawak, Borneo. — Boat- 
house and Palms {Areca Catechu, L.) in the foreground. 

569. Rtcher Plants with Pern behind, Sarawak, Borneo. 
— ^The pitchers on young plants usually differ very much in 
shape and colouring from those of adult plants. 

570. Anoth^ Species of Pitcher Plant from Sarawak, 
Borneo.— This is Nepenthes Raffiesiana, Jack., one of the most 
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ornamental of the genus, originally introduced into Kew 
Gardens from Singapore in 1845. 

571. A Clomp of Screw Fine and Palm with a glimpse 
of the river, Sarawalc — A strong fibre is obtained from 
the leaves of some of the Screw pines ; and sugar bags are 
made of the leaves of P, utilise a Mauritian species. The 
Palm conspicuous from its red stem is Cyrtostachy$ Jtenda, 
Blume. 

572. Leaf Insect. — See description of 676. 

573. Month 4>f tlie Kadiing Biver, Samwak. 

574. A Forest tree in flower and fmit, Sarawak.— The 
flowers, although gi*een in colour, are verj sweet-scented. It 
is a member of the Anonacecs, 

575. Foliage and Fruit of a Forest Tree of Java.— -4w<w>ra 
Aphanamixisy Eoem. & Schult., syn. AphanatiUxis grandi' 
folia, Bl., a member of the Meltacece, 

576. Group of Wild Palms, Sarawak, Borneo. 

577. Flowers and Fruit of the Mangosteen, and Singapore 
Xonkey. — The Mangosteen (Garctnia Manffostana, Linn.) is 
a native of Malacca, and it is esteemed bj muny as the best of 
all tropical fruits. Its white kernels are juicy like the grape, 
and are apt to leave a stain on anything they touch, which 
may be removed by rubbing with the pink rind. See 557. 

578. Bitter wood in flower and fruit, painted at Sarawak. 
This is Quassia amara, L., a tropical American tree» culti- 
vated in various parts of the woild for its medicinal properties. 
^ Quassia chips " are the product of iliis tree. 

579. Tree covered with Epiphjrtes, and a Falawen tree, 
Sarawak. — See 565. 

580. View of Singapore, from Dr. Little's garden. — A 
red-stemmed Palm {Cyrtosta^chys Renduy Blume, syn. Areca 
erythropoda, Miq.) and Wine Palm {Caryota urens, L.) in 
the foreground. Toddy, or Palm Wine, an intoxicating drink, 
is made from the latter ; and sugar is obtcuned from the same 
by boiling and evaporation. A good tree will yield 100 pints 
of sap in twenty-four hours. Ropes and oakum for caulking 
are made from the fibre at the base of its leaves. For further 
particulars the reader is referred to the description of 670. 
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odl. Flowers and Butterflies of Sarawak, Borneo. — 
Musscenda macropht/lla, Wall., is the plnnt on which the 
Butterflies {Ornithoptera Priamus) are settling. The flowers 
of the Musscenda are very curious, having small reddish corollas, 
and one of the calyx-lobes of some of the outer flowers of the 
cluster grown out into a white leaf-like organ. The blood-red 
blossoms of the Clerodendron fallax^ Lindl., are used by the 
Dyaks for dressing the heads and trophies brought home from 
battle. A second species of Clerodendron is represented in 
fruit. 

582. Flowers and Fmit of the Doctors' Tree, Sarawak, 
Borneo. — This tree {Rourea, sp.) is a member of the Connara- 
ce€B, a small order allied to the Leguminx)S€B. 

583. Areca, or Betel-Nut Palm, Singapore. — This palm 
{Areca Catechu^ L.) is extensively cultivated in tropical 
Asia for its seeds, which are cut in slices and rolled in the 
leaves of species of Piper and chewed with lime. See 310 
and 601. 

584. The Quicksilver Mountain of Tegoro, Sarawak, by 
moonlight. 

585. Spider Orchid, cultivated at Singapore. — A species 
of ArachnanthCf probably A. moschifera^ Blume, syn., 
Renanthera Arachnites, Lindl., which has been recorded as a 
native of Japan, though it is much more likely to be Malayan. 
The central petal (labellum) is Vanilla-scented, and when this 
is removed the flowers are scentless. 

586. Two cultivated Plants, painted at Singapore. — ^The 
central plant, having long leaves, purple beneath, and a curious 
infloresence enclosed in two bracts resembling a bivalve shell, 
and on that account sometimes called the Oyster Plant, is 
RhcBo discolor^ Hance, better known in gardens as Trade- 
scantia discolory L'H^rit.; and the lily-like flowers in front 
are those of a species of Zephyranthes. Behind and above 
may be seen the delicate foliage and rosy balls of minute 
flowers of one of the Sensitive Plants (^Mimosa sensUivay L. ?), 
a common weed in hot countries. 

587. Foliage, Flowers, and Seed-vessels of a Peruvian 
Bark Tree. — There are several species of the genus Cin- 
chona yielding bark of different qualities, and they are all 
natives of Peru, Bolivia, and the adjoining countries in South 
America, where, however, they have become very scarce in the 
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accessible districts ; but the English in the mountains of 
India, Ceylon, and Jamaica, and the Dutch in the mountains 
of Java, have for some years succeesfully cultivated the most 
valuable kinds. Several different alkaloid substances are 
extracted from Peruvian bark, including quinia ; and this, in 
combination with sulphuric acid, is the quinine, or ^' sulphate of 
quinine," of the druggists — one of the most valuable medicines 
known as a remedy for fevers, <fec. This is a variety of 
Cinchona Calisat/OyWedd. 

588. Group of Cultivated Flowers. — In the foreground a 
Dendrobium and a Brownea, with a passion-flower, a white - 
flowered Bauhinia, a Crinuniy and Ixora eoccinea, L., &c., in 
the jar. 

589. Nipa, or Susa, Borneo. — Inflorescence of the natural 
size in front, with a portion of a leaf behind, and the growing 
plant in fruit in the distance. This somewhat anomalous- 
looking Palm (Nipa fruticans, Wurmb.) is very common in 
the muddy estuaries of rivers and in tidal swamps in eastern 
tropical Asia ; and it is the most valuable of all growing things 
to the Dyaks of Borneo. Their huts are framed and floored 
vnth its leaf-stalks, roofed and matted with its leaves ; from 
its juices they extract salt and sugar and miike a kind of wine ; 
and from its seed an oil id expressed. Vinegar and yeast and 
a strong spirit are also among the articles prepared from the 
products of thjs plant. The seeds are solitary in the nuts, 
which are clustered in huge balls as large as a man*s head. 
The seeds, it is recorded, lie dormant in the fruit several years 
before germination, when the fruit becomes detached from the 
plant and is floated off by the tide to establish itself on some 
other mud-bank. This plant only grows where fever and 
mangroves flourish. Its tall feathery leaves are from fifteen to 
thirty feet high. 

590. Xalayan Moth Orchid and an American dimber. — 
PhalcBTiopHs amabilis, Blume, is one of the most distinc t types 
of showy orchids. It is here associated with the be utifully 
variegated foliage of a species of AncBchtochilus, The climber 
{Antigonon leptopus, Hook.) belongs to the same Natural 
Order as the common Knotgrass. 

591. Bead Making in the T^oro Forest, Sarawak, Borneo. 

592. Two Indian dimbing Shrubs, painted at Sisgaporev 
— Qutsqualis indica, L., with red. and while flowers, and 
Meyenia erecta, Benth. 
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593. Orchids of Sarawak, Borneo. — Dendrobium superhum, 
Kchb. f ., having purple flowers with a darker lip ; and Calanthe 
vestitOy WalL, white and orange. 

594. Foliage and Flowers of the Burmese Thaw-ka or 
Soka, painted at Singapore. — AmhersHa nobilis, Wall., has 
perhaps the most magnificent flowers of any member of the 
large. Natural Order, LeguminoscB^ to which it belongs. The 
Burmese calJ it Thaw-ka or Soka, and handfnls of the flowers 
are offered before the images of Buddha. 

595. Bomean Orchids. — In the lower left comer, Cypri- 
pedium HoohertBy Rchb. f., with spotted leaves, and above it, 
C Lowiiy LindJ., with a white-flowered Ccelogyne on the 
right, and a Sarcanthus. 

596. Flowers and Fruit of Barnngtonia^ Borneo. — Bar- 
ringtonia speciosa^ Forst., is a tree of the Myrtle order, 
common on the sea-shore of the Malayan, Mascarene, and 
Polynesian Islands. A kind of lamp oil is expressed from the 
seeds, and mixed with bait it is used to inebriate fish in order 
to facilitate their capture. The Butterfly is Diadema boUna. 

597. Foliage and' Fmit of the Goorka <nr Gknraka of 
India. — This tree (Garcinia Xanthochymusy Hook, f., syn. 
Xanthochyinus pictorius, Roxb.), yields an inferior quality of 
gamboge. The fruit is hidden beneath the dense screen of 
foliage; and can only be seen by lifting it aside. 

598. Stagsh(»iL F^m, and the ToTmg Bi^ah of Saramk, 
with Chinese Attendant — This remarkable fern {Plaiycerium 
grande^ J. Sm.), is of a pro<ligious size, and bears two kinds of 
fronds, fertile and sterile^ the Ibrmer being pendent and divided 
into narrow segments. 

599. A cultivated Crinnm, painted in Borneo. — Crinum 
auguMum, Roxb., a native of the Mauritius aod Seychelles, 
and one of the handsomest of this fine goaus o£ Amarylliidacea. 
Entire plants are represented in 547. 

600. Foliage and Flowers of a Tropical American Shrub 
and Honeysnckers. — Sotandra grandijloroy Sw., resembling 
Datura arborea^ L., and a member of the same Natural Order, 
namely Solanacete, 

601. Flowers and Tonng Fmits of theAreoa Palm.— For 
particulars of Areca Catechu, Linn., see description of 310, 
and, for portrait of the Palm itself, 583. 
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602. A Bomean Crinnm.^ — This ^Sint (Cnnum Nonhianum, 
Baker), is common enough in Borneo, yet it was not previously 
known to botanists. 

Arouiid the doorway, beginning in the centre, are tlie blue 
flowers of Vanda ccBrulea^ Griff., from India, associated with 
foliage and flowers of the Tea shrub, Camellia theifera^ Griff., 
from China, foliage of Acer palmatuniy Thunb., from Japan, 
and autumn foliage of the Ginkgo {Salishuria adiantifoliay 
Sm.), with Barberry {Berberis vulgaris^ L.), Chrysanthemum 
and Japanese creeper {Ampelopsis tricuspidata, S. & Z.) on 
the right ; and Pepper (Piper nigrum, L.), a flower-head of a 
Marguerite, and Cissus discolor^ Blume, from Borneo, on the 
left. One of the tendrils of the Cissus is so turned as to form 
the word Brooke in compliment to Margaret, wife of the Rajah 
of Sarawak, whose hospitality the artist twice enjoyed in 
Borneo. 

On the left panel of the door is a festoon of Siephanoiis 
floribunday Brongn., a native of Madagascar, commonly culti- 
vated in this country for bridal bouquets, &c. ; and on the 
right is the beautiful New Zealand Clianthus puniceus, Banks, 
and Sol,, whose only congener is represented in 718. It is 
remarkable as one of the very few leguminous plants native of 
New Zealand. 

603. Specimens of the Coquito Palm of CMti, in Camden 
Park, New South Wales. — Planted ^fiy years ago by Sir W. 
Macarthur. This Palm, which is the most southerly repre- 
sentative of the Order in America, is remarkable for its stout 
trunk. In Chili a sweet syrup called Miel de Palma, or Palm- 
honey, is prepared from the sap, which is, or was, much 
esteemed for domestic use as sugar. See 8. 
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604. Foliage of the Outta Percha. — Much of the gutta 
percha imported from Singapore and the Malay Islands is the 
inspissated sap of this tree {Dischopsis Gutta, Benth., syn. 
Isonwndra Gutta, Hook.) ; but many allied species aflord 
a similar product. 

605. Foliage, ilowers, and Fruit of the Sapodilla Plnnu 
— Ackras Sapota^ L., a native of tropical America, is now 
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cultivated in other parts of the world for its excellent fruit, which 
tastes like a medlar. Tiie bark of this tree is said to be a good 
substitute for quinine. 

606. Yiew near Oaroet, Java, Wild Baaanaa and Coffee 
Bushes in front. — For flowers and fruit of Coffee see 153. 

607» River Scene at Sarawak, Borneo, when the tide is 
getting low. — A boat-builder's house surrounded with Palms, 
Bananas, ami Bread-fruit tr<*es. On the water a cocoa-nut 
shell, full of burning oil, which is supposed to be carrying off 
the Bad Spirit from some sick -house to the sea. 

608. The Avocado or Alligator Fear. — Persea gratissima, 
Gaert., is a member of the Sweet Bay order, native of 
tropical Ameri>!a, where, as well as in other countries, it is 
commonly cultivated. Though strangers do not at first relish 
the fruit, it is hi<?hly esteemed, espt^cially in the West Indies 
and America, where it is usually eaten as a salad with meat. 
It has a firm pulp, possessinji a buttery or marrow-like taste; 
hence it is frequently called Vegetable Marrow and Midship- 
man's Butter. Oil is obtained from the pulp by expression, 
and used in soap-making; and the seeds yield an indelible 
black juice used as marking ink. The gigantic moth is 
Tropata selene. Painted in Java. 

609. Tea Gathering in Mr. HoUe's Plantation at Garoet, 
Java. — The volcano of Goentoen in the distance. In the 
fight foreground Coffee bushes, a Cypress, and some trees of 
Canavium commune, L. 

610. A Tailor's Shop in the Botanic Garden, Bnitenzorg, 
shaded by Sago Palms and Bananas. — The Sago Palm {Sagus 
IcDvis, Rumph.) attains a height of about thirty feet in fifteen 
years, and tlien sends up a large terminal inflorescence. Before 
this matures the tree is cut down and the pith taken out and 
prepared by much washing for export or home use. Wallace 
says that one tree will supply a man with a whole year's food. 
Look at 567. 

611. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of Vanilla. — Several 
species of this genus are cultivated for the fruit or seed-vessel, 
which is used to scent and flavour delicate sweetmeats and 
beverages. It is worthy of note that the genus Vanilla is one 
of the very few genera of Orchids inhabiting tropical regions 
that are represented by indigenous species both in America 
and the OW World. 
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612. Cobweb Bridge in Borneo, made by the Dyaks with 
Battans and Bamboos. — Only one of the latter is pit)vided for 
foot-hold, hut it is so cleverly fastened that even Europeans in 
shoes can cross it, if not too giddy from the swinging motion. 
Battans are the slender tough stems of various species of 
Calamus, which abound in the Malayan region. 

613. Foliage, Flowers, and Toni^ Fruit of the Pepper 
plant. — The pepper plant {Piper nigrum, L.) is a native of 
Malacca and the Malayan islands. White and black pepper 
are from the same plant. Whole black pepper is the ripe fruit 
untouched, and white pepper is the same thing with the outer 
skin of the fruit removed. 

614. The Turong, or Bird-Orchid in Borneo, and a pnrple- 
brown Cymbidinm. — The former (Dendrobium crumenatum, 
Lindl.) comes into blossom simultaneously on all the plants 
jthree times a year, and the trees and roofs on which it grows 
seem on those days to be covered with snow, which on the 
morrow all melts away. Forbes alludes to its behaving in the 
same way in Sumatra. The Cymbidium is probably C pen- 
dulum, Swartz. 

615. Collection of Fruits, painted at Lisbon. — Unfamiliar 
to most English people is the long purple Aul>ergine or Egg- 
plant (Solanum esculentum, Dun.), as well as the large red 
Pimento, a variety of Capsicum. 

616. Group of Bomean Plants. — At the bottom on the left 
is the singular Aroid {Gamogyne Burbidgei, N. E. Br.) with 
rosy crimson spnthes ; above, a species of Pollia (Commeli- 
naceai), bearing blue berries, with the clustered yellow fruit of 
some Anonacea, and below the beautiful variegated foliage of a 
species of Piper, which is, or was, cultivated in this country 
under the name of Cissus porphyrophyllus. 

617. Foliage and Fruit of the Kanari and Butterfly, 
Java. — The nuts of the Kanari or Java Almonds (Canarium 
commune, Linn.) are so hard that only the Black Cockatoo can 
crack them; and this he ingeniously manages, according to 
Wallace, by first stuffing one of the leaves into his largo beak, 
for the purpose of steadying the nut, Kanari timber is most 
valuable. The Butterfly is a Pieris. 

61B. Houses and Bridges of the KTalays at Sarawak, 
Borneo. 
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619. View of the Salak Volcano, Java, from Buiteizorg. 
— Like most of the volcanoee in Java, it is clothed with the 
richest forest up to the very edge of the crater, inteiTupted 
here and there only by patches of Cinchona, Coffee, and 
Tobacco cultivation, and lower down by terraces of Rice and 
Indian Corn. In the immediate foreground are Cocoa-nut 
Palms, Bananas, Bamboos, and Mango trees; and the same 
trees, associated with the Bread-fruit and Sago Palms, border 
the river. 

620. The Great Square of Malang, Java. — The trees are a 
kind of Fig {Ficus Benjamina^ L.), with bullock carts beneath 
their shade. 

62 1 . The Papandayang Volcano, Jaira, seen from Mr. Holle's 
tea plantations. — A rich plain intervening, watered from the 
hot sprihgs. 

622. Another View of Papandayang, with Coffee Tree in 
the for^n^onnd. 

623. The Soemhing Volcano, Jara. — In front a plantation 
of Teak trees, and the artist's home for ten days, seen from 
the top of the Boro Bodo. See the description of 636. 

624. CnrioiLS Plants from the Porest of Hattanga, 
Sarawak, Borneo. — On the left, attached to a trunk, are the 
bladder-like leaves of a species of Dischidia {AsclepiadecB) ; 
and the red ribbon-like bodies bearing numerous small flowers 
are the inflorescences of Pterisanthes cissoides, Blume, a climb- 
ing shrub, in floral structure closely allied to the Grape Vine. 
The little plant in flower at the bottom on the right w JDidy^ 
mocarpus reticoszis^ Clarke, associated with coloured-leaved 
Begonias and other plants. 

625. Folmge and Flowers of a tree commonly cultivated 
in warm countries. — Sesbania grandiflora, Pers., var. coccineay 
syn. Agati grandifiora^ and A, coccinea, Desv., is a native of 
the Malayan Archipelago and North Australia. The tender 
leaves, flowers and young pods are all eaten by the natives of 
India in their curries, and the very bitter bark is used as a 
tonic. There is a variety having white flowers. 

626. Palms in the Botaaiic Garden at Bio Janeiro. 

627. Blue-flowered Climber and a common Swamp Plant 
of Sarawak, Borneo. — Thtmbergia grandxficra^ Boxb., and a 
species of Fagrcea^ belonging to the Loganiacece. 
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628. ixnid Flowers of Sarawak, Borneo. — ^In the centre a 
handsome species of Ccelogyne, with the yoong inflorescences 
of a plant of the ginger family behind ; Pitchers of a species 
of Nepenthes^ and the small purple-flowered Dendrobium 
secundutUy WalL, lying in front, 

629. India-rubber trees at Bnitenzorg, Java,— For some 
pt\rticulars respecting this tree {Ficus elastica, Roxb.) th'e 
reader is referred to the description of 260. It is a native of 
Assam in North India, and is remarkable for the large buttresses 
it forms. 

630. Village of Mat Honses, near Oaroet, Java. — Observe 
the honses are raised on piles above the ground, so that the 
air can circulate beneath the floors. 

631. Flowers and Fmit of the Jamboa Boll, Java.— The 
fruit is sweet, like a pear, and is the product of a species of 
Eugenia of the section Jambosa. 

632. Tonng Leaves and Flowers and Fmit of Cotton tree. 
— ^The seeds of Eriodendron anfractuosumy DC, syn. E. oriert' 
tale, Steud., are densely clothed with silky-white hair, which is 
used to stuff pillows, <&c. ; and in Java the trees themselves are 
used as telegraph posts, as the branches grow so conveniently 
at right angles to the trunk that they do not interfere with tlie 
wires. 

633. Eice Harvest, near Bandong, Java. — The working 
buffaloes, though very savage towards men, get fond of the 
boys who drive them and sit constantly on their backs, and 
have been known to fight wild beasts in their defence. 

Rice {Oryza saliva, L.) is now very generally cultivated in 
Warm countries, and it is the staple food of a larger number of 
tbe human race than any other grain. In some parts of India 
and China it is almost the only food of millions of people. 

634. Foliage, Fmit, and Flowers of the Jamboa Flambok^ 
Java. — Fruit edible. This is the Eugenia malaccensis, L. 

635. Tea-drying in Mr. HoUe's establishment, Java. 

636. The Volcanoes of Merapi and Merbaboe, Java, from 
the top of Bcnro Bodo. — The rich plain at iheir feet covered 
with rooming mist; the tops of tlie Cocoa-nut groves alone 
4Bh owing above it, and indicating the position of the numerous 
pative villages* In the foreground sre bome of the 400 life* 

21760, <* 
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si^e iBtaiues of Buddha, amidst tfaeir dsattered dagobi^, wHch 
adorn the wonderfid pjismid and its seven stepts or t^raoes. 
Tkej contain the whole history of t^ holy man^ UkistEated in 
^be finest has-relief, and if stretched ovt would measure three 
miles in length. The huilding.was conunenced apparently in 
the fifth or sixth century, and may have been in prepress 200 
years before it was completed. 

637. Plants €i Sarawak.— On the left the bcOd, longiuidi- 
nally-ribbed foliage of a Melaaiofmieeai with a vine in fruit, 
the name of which we have not determined ; and the small 
cluster of scarlet flowers belongs to a species of Globboy 
perhaps to Cr. btMifera, 

638. Foliage and Fruit of a ^dea <€ Sfeexeolia.— The 
lower seed-vessels ripe and oj)en, exposing the seeds to view. 
Each ehister of seed-vessels is Ae product of « single flower. 
See2Bl. 
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639. Japanese Flowers. — Forsythm (yellow), Azalea, Ca- 
mellia^ and PcBonia, The variegated foliage at the top is of 
Enrya japonica, Thnnb., a sbrtib belong^ing to the same Natural 
Order as the Camellia. 

640. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of a Eugenia Sarawak, 
Borneo. 

641. Japa&ese Crysanthemnms, motivated m tiiis cwml ry : 

642. Bice Drying on the sea-shore near Yokohama^ 
Japan. 

643. Qb^ ta the Temple ef Kobe, Japan, and Wistaria^ 

•^—Wistaria chinensis, Sicb. et Zucc. trained over the gateway, 
and a noble Camphoi' Tree {Cinnamomum CamphorOy Nees) 
behind it. 

644. A Clearog in 1^ Forest of Tdu Boda, Java, with 
bank of Tree Ferns. 

645. Two Flowermg fflimbs of Java. — Strofikanthm dicho^ 
iomusy DC, and Lagerstranma indiat, L. Tbe five-tfuled 
corc^las of ^e first are dngnlar, as well as its large seed- 
vessel, which consists ^ two carpels spread -out ii^nzonlvilly f 
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and the wavy-petaUed, rosy fl^w^it of th© lattet are not 
unfamiliar in the greenhouses of this country. 

616. The Qader Vokaao, Java» from SuAdniLg Laya^^r-A 
young Casuarina, AraUa, and Datura arbor ea in 4 he fore* 
ground. 

647. View from the Artist's Window at Bnitenzorg, Java. 
— Cocoa-nut Falma^ Bananas, Breadfruit trees, jojid Coffee 
hushes. 

648. Boadside View from Sundiuiir Iiayay Java. — A Bice- 
paper tree {Fatsia papyrifera^ Dene.) in l^e foreground on the 
right. 

649. Yilli^e oi Tosari, ia;ra, 6,000 feet atefi the level 
of the sea. — Casuarina trees, and the emoice of the Volcano 
Seroiroe rising ahove the hill. Here are the gardens which 
supply all the European vegetables to the towas below. 

650. Zedoary, a Climbing Shrub and Leaf Insects, Java. 
— The cproUa ol* the climbing Ceropegia is remarkable in having 
the narrow eiuls of the lobes united at the tips. Zedoary r^ot 
Curcuma Zedoaria, Bosc.) is used n[iedidnally. For sorae 
paiticalans of leaf insects, see 676. 

661. 09xdeii of the Fisbihongwange Temple, Kioto, Japan. 
— Cycads (Cycas rei^oluta^ Thunb.) and various dwarf plants^ 
on a rockery. 

6o2. Entrance to the Tmmjfiib at. Kotxl, Japan.— In the 

foreground on the right is the Sacred Horse, an albino with 
blue eyes and a pink nose, and hoofs turned up from want of 
exercise. He is fed by the true believers mtii beans, which are 
kept ready in saucers near him ; and a piece of money is left 
in their place. He is always kept tied up in readiness, in case 
the god should come earthward and want a ride. Near him is 
a stuffed horse-skin, so that even if he died the god would not 
be horseless. On the left in the middle distance is an old 
Candle tree {Stillingia sebtferd} Sieb. et Zucc.) with tufts of a 
Sumach upon it, 

663. The Hettomi 1?enipl6 at Soto, Japan^^^-A Pme iTree 
trained as an espalier In fifoot, and autumn tints in the back- 
ground. 

654.' Temple mwt the threat BeU <tf CbkmAsk^ Xioto, 
Japan. — ^This bell is eighteen feet in diameter. 

G 2 
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655. Interior of Chion-in Temple, Kioto, Japan. 

656. Small Temple of Hamjama at Kioto, Japan.— 
Crt/ptomeria iaponiea, Don, and Bamboos in the background. 
The form ot devotion practised at this temple consists in 
running round it one hundred times, and dropping a piece of 
wood into a box each time the worshipper passes it, 

657. View of the City of Kioto, Japan, in the morning 
mist. — Taken from outside of the Artist's paper window. In 
the foreground, on the right, is ihe top of a pine tree, clipped 
and trained so as to resemble a bank of turf from where the 
artist sat, 

658. Distant View of Honnt Fnsiyama, Japan, and 
Wistaria. — This beautiful, hardy, climbing shrub Wistaria 
chinensiSf DC, is a native of China and Japan, and was intro- 
duced into this country about the year 1816. The original 
plant was nearly killed through being kept in a hot-house. 

659. Japanese Tlowers, painted from plants coltiYated in 
this connliy. — On the left are the familiar mottled leaves of 
Aucuba japoniea, Thunb., bearing a cluster of the less familiar 
red berries, with a group of single and semi-double varieties of 
Camellia japonica, L., and the charming Pyrus japonica^ 
Thunb., on the right. The female Aucuba has been cultivated 
fn England nearly a century, but it is only since the introduc- 
tion of the male plants, about twenty-five years ago, by Mr. 
Fortune, that hemes have been seen. 

660. Foliage and Flowers of an Indian climbing Evergreen 
Shrub.— «-At first sight this reminds one of the Himalayan 
Rhodode^idron AucklandU, It is Beaumontia grandijhra^ 
Wall., belonging to the Apoct/nacea^ and climbs to the tops 
of the highest trees. 

661. Stndy of Japanese Chrysanthemnms and Dwarfed 
Pine. — ^The Japanese delight in dwarfing normally big trees ; 
and they have brought the art to such a degree of per- 
fection that they can keep them down to the size of the one 
represented, even to the age of fifty years. In this condition 
they are perfect miniatures of trees, bearing all the knots and 
markings of their age. 

662. Tonng pitchers and ripe seed-vessels of a Pitcher 
Plant of Java. 
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663. Fawan DnrAxr.-^Temple crashed bj a large Cotton 
tree, Java. 

664. Java Flowers. — Agatmyla siamineay Blame, with an 
Orchid and the trailing Campanulacea {Pratia begonitsfoliay 
Lindl.) in front. 

665. Banyan Trees at Bnitenzorg, Java. — Boots descend 
from the branches of this tree {Ficus bengalensii^ Ia), on all 
sides, and after penetrating the ground thej enlarge and grow 
into stems three or four feet or more in girth. In this way a 
tree spreads and spreads until it forms a little forest in itself. 
See 293 and 677. 

666. Falms in the Botanic Gktfden^ Btdtenzorg, Java. — ^In 

the centre are two small ones, having huge fan-shaped leaves. 
These are the famous Double Cocoa-nut, or Coco de Mer 
{Lodoicea seycheUaruniy Lab.), and they are already thirty 
years old, though they have not yet begun to form a trunk, 
see 474-476. 

667. Cascade at Tchi Bodar, Jaya. — Tree Ferns and 
Amomum plants in the foreground* 

668. Yiew from Malang, Java. — Mat Houses, and a large 
Fig Tree {Ficus Benjamina^ L.) in the foreground, 

669. Japanese Fersimmon or Kaki Fmit. — Several varieties 
of this fruit {Diospyros Kaki, L., fil.) are cultivated both in 
China and Japan ; and some of them have been imported, and 
are now cultivated in the South of Europe, In flavour they 
resemble a phun, and they are eaten fresh or sun-dried. 

670. The Talipot Falm in Flower and Fmit, and Wine 
Palm in Flower at Bnitenzorg, Java.— Under 284 will be 
found an account of the mode of flowering of the Talipot Palm 
{Corypha umbraculiferay Linn.) ; and that of the Wine iWm 
(Caryota urens^ Linn.) is equally curious. When the tree has 
attained a certain age, and a height of forty to sixty feet, it 
throws our. a large cluster of flowers from the axil of the top- 
most leaf, and this is succeeded by cluster after cluster, alter- 
nately male and female, each one lower than the one before it, 
until the lowest leaf-axil is reached, when the exhausted tree 
dies. See also 580. 

671. Foliage of a Cinnamon and Atlas Moth.— The pea-like 
flower is CUtorea 7'ematea, Linn. Observe the Caterpillar 
and Chrysalis of the Moth {Saiurnia sp.) 
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672. A XavEii Bhododmubron and IpOHUsa. — The genus 
Rhododendron has a wide range in the Old World, from the 
Alps of Europe to China and Japan, and southward to Java, 
Borneo, &c. ; hut the greatest concentration of species is in the 
mountains of Northern India, where also the finest species grow. 
A few species inhabit North America. The present species is 
Rhododendron jawxmcum^ Benn. The Ipomcsa received its 
specific name bonchnoXj ^< good-ni^t,'' in allusion to its can- 
ing its flower* in the eventog^ It is generiJly spread in the 



673: Leaf and Inflorescence of a Oigaatlc Arold, Java. — 
Amorphophallus campanulatusy Blume, is* a singular and 
sirtking objects l^it&vioiui to the borfltiog of the spathe con- 
taining the spmdixf which takes place suddenly about sunset, 
there is an accumulation of heat therein. When it opens it 
exhales an offensive odour that is quite overpowering, and so 
jnmcfa resemUes that of carrion that flies cover the club of the 
spadix with their eggs. 

674. Hmdoo Idda aad fraiigipaiii Trees at Singosari, 
Java. 

675^ Infloresoeiice of a Pliai of the Ginger FantHy from 
Java. — The flowers are in dense clusters, which ][H*oceed from 
the trailing, partly undergi'ound stem ; and the ripe seed-vessels 
are sweet and juicy like grapes. It is probably a ^ecies of 
Amomum. The plant is represented in 667* 

676. Leaf-Insects and Stick-Inseets.— The singular forms 
assumed by these insects have suggested the names leaf-insect, 
stick-insect, &c.f and these names are most appropriate, for the 
insects so closely resemble the twigs and leaves of plants on 
which they live, that they seem to form part of them. These 
adaptations, or resemblances between the insects and the plants 
they feed on, serve to guard the insects against extermination 
by their enemies. '< It is thus,'' says the eminent traveller and 
naturalist, Mr. Bates, ^' that from the Phas^ma type have been 
." produced the narrow, green or yellow, wingless SadlH, with 
" their habit of stretching out rigidly their elongated limbs 
'* when clinging to a plant, so as to assume the appearance of a 
*' slender stem — the nattened and rugged-lobed, mossy-looking 
** Prisopi and Creoxyliy which, when the wings are folded, 
'* cannot be distinguished from apiece of lichen-cov^ed bark — - 
'* the flattened Phj/ Ilium, which, as everyone knows^ cannot 
*' be distinguished from a leaf of the tree on which it crawls 
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^ --«nd 80 &rtb, the adaptalioii of geneeal fOTm cttrrjrii^ with 
^' it modification of limbs and appendages." The PhasmickB 
are numerous, some 600 speciea having been described, and 
they are widely dispersed in warm countries. 

677. Old Banyan Trees at Buftenzori^, Java. — See the 
description of Ficus bengalensiSj L. 293. 

678. Bamhooi and Oecoa-niit Palm. — Oarekm Crows 
watching Malays in a Butehery, Java. 

679. The ArcUnno Volcano from Tosaxi, Java. ~ Tree 
Ferns and Casuarinas in the foreground. 

680. View from the Bridge of Hagekng, Java. — Men re- 
moving a Mat House, with vegetation of Palms, Bananas, and 
Fruit Trees. 

681. Climbing Aroid and Nest of White Sparrows, Java. 
— RaphidopJwra decursivay Schott and Padda orizivora, 

682. Group of Palms, Botanic CNtrden, Bnitenzorg, Java. 

683. Foliage, Flowers, and Fmit of a Malayan Trte.—- 
This is Saraea deelinate^ Miq^ syn. Jonesia decUnata^ Jack^ 
a member of the Legtaninosce, 

684. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of the Sacred Lotus in 
Java. — ^The roots and seeds of Nelumbmm speciosum, Willd., 
w^ere eaten by the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus, as they 
are at the present time in India; but it long ago disappeared 
from Egypt — how long ago, it is impossible to say. Its petals 
are 'astringent. The fruit, however, is the most remarkable 
part of this plant. A number of separate earpels, each con- 
taining a smgle seed, are inmiersed in the ftmnel-shaped 
receptacle ; and when ripe they are loose in the sockets, so that 
when the fruit is shaken they make a noitie like a rattle. 
Further particulars respecting this interesting plant are given 
in the description of 294. It flowers freely every season in 
these gardens. 

685. Idols and Temples at Brambanang, Java. 

686. Volcanoes from Temangong, with Sugar Palms in the 
Foregronnd, Java. — The trunk of this palm {^Arenga sacchari- 
fera^ Lab.) when dead soon becomes hollow, and furnishes very 
durable underground watw-plpes. The pith yields sago ; and 
the black fibre oli^tained from the leaves and used as cordage \& 
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noted for its power of resisting wet. Finally, the sap yields 
toddy and sugar. 

687. Foliage and Fruit of a small Screw Pine, Java. 

688. Foliage and Flowers of the dove, Fmit of the 
HangO) and Hindoo Ood of Wisdom. — The cloves of commerce 
are the unopened flower-buds, and the tree that produces them 
{Caryophyllus aromattcuiy L.) is a native of the Moluccas, 
though now cultivated in the West Indies and other parts 
of the world.. For further particulars respecting the Mango 
{Mangifera indices L.), see description of d09« 

689. Mat Honses, Bandong, Java. — Palms and Datura 
arborea, L., in the left foreground. 

690. The Mosqne of Bandong, Java. — The large trees are a 
kind of Fig (Ficus Benjamina^ L.) commonly planted for shade 
in this country* 

691. Statne of Bnddha. — ^From the Great Pyramid of Boro 
Bodo, Java. PoinsetHa and Iris behind it. 

692. Bipe Fmit of Screw Pine, and sprig of Sandal 
Wood. — Lower parts of the drupes constituting the fruit edible, 
having the flavour of a bad apple. No. 571 shows the habit of 
growth of a Screw Pine. Consult the description of 246. 

693. Gardener's Cfottage, Boitenzorg Botanic Garden, 
Java. — ^It is hung with Bird Cages and shaded by trees covered 
with Rattan or Climbing Palms {Calamus^ sp.). 

694. Banyan tree at Passu Onlah, near Diodo, Java. — ^A 
prisoner was formerly chained to the stone table for many years 
and employed his time rolling the two big stones a:round. 

695. Foliage and Flowers of a Forest Tree of Java. — 
Fagreea auriculata, Jack, is the name of the tree ; and the 
bird {Megaltema, sp.) is probably not a native of Java, though 
it was bought and painted there ! 

696. Wild Banana, American Aloe, and Qypresis, in a 
Garden, Java. — This Banana, JHusa coccinea, Roxb., does not 
bear an edible fruit. Agave americana, Linn,, the American 
Aloe, is wholly different from the true Aloes of South Africa- 
See 383, 386, etc. 

697. Gronp of Wild Flowers of Jara, firom Toaari — 
These flowers were from an elevation of 6,000 feet. The 
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most noteworthy flower in the group is the fine large Forget* 
me-not in the centre. Two of the plants in front on the left, 
the Physalia and Datura (long, purple flower), are common 
now in nearly all warm countries. The yellowish-flowered 
Hydrangea^ in front of the young Fern-fronds indicates 
some relationship with the v^etation of Japan. Other 
genera represented are ImpaHens^ Melastomaf and Crota- 
laria; and the small blue peaflower hanging in front is 
JParochcetus communis^ Hamilt* Kote the young frond of 
a fern still rolled up. 

698. Two Swamp Plants of Java, in Flower. — The snow- 
white flowers of the Costut speciosus, Sm., like those of most 
of its allies, are very fugitive, but the red bracts from which 
they spring are more durable. Cassia alaia, Linn., belongs 
to a genus numerous in species, generally diflused in warm 
countries, and nearly all of them, like the present, have yellow 
flowers ; but C. nodosa (332) is a noteworthy exception. Other 
species are represented in 33 and 336. 

699. Blauwater, Pasoeroewan, Java. — An old Hindoo Tank, 
whose temple has disappeared; but its sacred monkeys are 
pensioned and petted by the Dutch GK)vemment» 

700. Foliage and Fmit of the Tamarind and Flowers 
and Fmit of the Papaw in Java. — The Tamarind (Tamar- 
indfis indieOf Linn.) is a large timber^tree, native of tropical 
Africa and Australia, and is commonly planted for shade. Its 
pods contain a soft, acid pulp within the brown shell, which is 
very refreshing preserved in syrup. It is also used medicinally. 
For a portrait of the tree itself, see 279. The Papaw (Carica 
Papaya, L.), a native of tropical America, is now common in 
most hot countries ; the fruit is usually cooked for table, but it 
is also eaten raw with pepper and salt. It likewise possesses 
the rare and remarkable property of making fresh meat tender 
in a few hours. Paintings of the tree may be seen in 36 
and 91. 

701. View of the Village of Tosari, Java.— The Ardjuno 
Volcano seen across the rich Plain. The tall slender trees in 
the foreground are Casuarina eqtdsetifoliay Forst. 

702. Flowers and Fmit of tbe Palmyra, and the Palm 
seen through a window, Java. — It is recorded that the parts 
of this Palm (Borassus ftabeUifonms, L.) are applied to such 
a number of purposes that a poem in the Tamil language, 
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although eniHDerating 801 uses, does not exhaust the catalogue. 
The ^it has a thick coating of fihnms pulf^, which is roasted 
and eaten, or made into a jelly f which somewhat resembles that 
of the currant* It is noteworthy that the young seedlings of 
this Palm are used as an article of food. They are cul^Tated 
for the markets and either eaten in a fresh state, or afiw being 
dried in the sun ; and somettmes they are made into a very 
nutritious kind of meal. The Palmyra is very widely dis- 
persed in tropical Asia and commonly cultiTated, growing from 
sixty to seventy, and occasionally to a.hHudred, feet high* 
Unlike the Talipofc, the Wine Palm and some others, rhe 
Palmyra flowers season after season. 

703. Small Hindoo Temple of Kidel, Java. — ^ Bananas, 
Bamboos, and Pahns in the background. 

704. Tree Fern in the Preanger Mountains, Java. 

706. Palmyra Pafans in Floed4ime.— This Palm commonly 
grows in low tracts of land that are inundated during the rains. 
For further information, see description of 702, in which the 
flowers and fruit are represented. 

706. Flowezs of Bed Sorrel/— This is Hibiscm Sahdariffa^ 
Linn., an annual plant commonly cultivated in hot countries. 
Tarts and jelHes are made from the fleshy calyx and capsule 
freed from the seeds. A drink prepared from the same parts 
in the West Indies is called Sorrel-drink, and the plant Red 
Sorrel. The leaves are used in salads. 

707. Palmyra Palms and E^nphytal Trees in Flood-time, 
Java.— See 702. 
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706. A Kew Caledonian Plant, Hibiseos Cooperi. 
709. View from the Botanic Gardens, Hobart Town, Tas- 



-Grass-Trees {XanthorrhoBO, sp.) and an Oyster Bay 
Pine (Frenela rhomboidea, Endl. var. tasmanica) in the fore- 
ground. 

710. View over the Mni^ Hoontsinf towards fhe Sea, 
Hew South Wales.— Flowers, Seed-vessels, and Young Shoots 
of Syncarpia laurifoUa^ Tenore, a Tree ok the same beyond 
on the left, and a Kangaroo Rat in the foreground. 
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711. Bdrry-bearing lasmaBian SlinibB.—Iti front the foliage 
add inflorescence of Biehea dracaph^Uc^ R. Br.^ wiiich reminds 
one rather of the Pine Apple than the beautiful genus EpcterUy 
to which) however, it is closely allied. The dark-purple berries are 
those of Notekea lisgustrmayYenUy a shrsh of the same Neural 
Order a» the Olive. The berries varj, it i» stated, fr(Hn white 
to purple into every shade of pink w red. Above on the left^ 
is a spray of the beautiful blue berries of Billardiera hngiflora, 
LabiU* The clustered white fruit on the right is of Gaultheria 
M^pida, R« Br*| a eommoB mouBtain shrub in Tasmania^ In 
this the fleshy part la the calyx, and the piak lines are the 
inner margins of the lobes. Between the clusters of Gaul- 
theria is a branch of Arigtotelia peduncularisy Hook, f , 
furnished with rosy cherry-lik« fruit. The aoorn^ike b<Miies 
above, on the right, appear to be a kind of gall on Doryphora 
Sassafras^ Endl. 

712« A New Zealand Drae^hylhim. — This remarkable 
genna is spread over New Zealand, Australia (especially 
western), and New Caledonia: and ^e present species (i>. 
Traveniiy Hook, f ) as well as most of the others, has all the 
appearance of an endogenous plant rather than an Epacridea. 
The same remark applies to Eicheay represented in 711. 

713. View of Lake Wakatipe^ New Zealand. — New Zealand 
Pkx {Phormium tenaXy Forst.) m the foregrounA This is the 
most useful plant in the islands. Half-a-pint of honey juice 
can be obtained from the flowers of a single plant ; a gum is 
exuded where the leaves are broken away from the stem, which 
is much used and even eaten by the Maoris ; and the dried 
^wer-stalk» contain a ptth which, when ignited, keeps glowing 
like tinder, and is carried about by the Maoris as slow matches. 
On the fresh-cut leaves the Maoris draw and write with a sharp- 
edged shell ; and split or cut into strips they serve as rope or 
string, which is agam plaited into baskets, plates and dishes, nets 
and sails, and woven into garments. About half the leaves are 
plucked each year without injury to the plants. Although the 
fibre of the New Zealand Flax is very strong and easily. obtained 
in large quantities, it has hitherto been little used by manu- 
facturers, on account of the diflicalty and expense attending 
the separation of the fibre from the gum resin secreted by the 
plant. It is one of the commonest and most persistent of 
plants in theidands, growing equally wdl from tJie scft-lovel up 
to an altitude of 5,000 feet. 
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714. View of the Otira G<nrge, New Zealftnd. — Conspicuous 
in the vegetation of the foreground are the white plumes of the 
Toe Toe Beed {Arundo conspicua, Forst.), and on the rocks, 
trees of Dracophyllum Traversii^ Hook. f. (see 712), and one 
of Metrosideros Itectda^ Menzies ; the latter projects from the 
rocks across the scene. Quite in front is a plant of the large 
white-fldwered peltate-leayed Banunculus LyalUi^ Hook, f., 
the finest species of the genus, on account of the form of its 
leaves called Water Lily by New Zealand shepherds. The 
nearest allies of this plant inhabit the uplands of South Africa. 
On the rocks behind are some tufls o^ the ** Kid-glove " or 
*< Leather " plant {Celmisia coriacech Hook, f.) so named on 
account of the white felt that clothes the leaves. The tree 
at the top on the right with light-green foliage is Dacrydium 
Colensoi, Hook., an ally of the Cypresses of the northern 
hemisphere. 

715. View in the Forest on Mount Wellington, Tasmania. 
«— -The large tree with dark foliage in the centre is a species 
of Beech*Birch of the colonists {Fagus Cunning hami) ; and the 
light-green trees, one on each side, are the Celery-topped Fine 
{Phyllocladtts rhomboidalis, Rich.) and Sassafras {Doryphora 
Sassafraiy Endl.)« In front are some Tree Ferns (Dicksonia 
antarcticoj LabilL), and Richea dracophyllay R. Br. 

716. Blawarra, New South Wales. — Paper-bark Tree 
(Melaleuca JLeucadendron, Linn.), and other species of the 
same genus ; and a pink-tipped spray of Callistemon 
salignuSy DC. Compare the latter with the gorgeous 
C. speciosus, 776. 

717. Castle Bock Station, with Beech Forest, Bew 
Zealand. 

718. The Australian Parrot Flower. — This brilliantlj 
coloured flower, also culled Sturt's Pea or Glory Pea {Clian* 
thus Dampierij A. Cunn.), if not very common, has a wide 
range, occurring in New South Wales, South Australia, and 
also on the north-west coast. It is noteworthy as being one 
of the few plants brought home by Dampier on his second 
voyage nearly 200 years ago, and still preserved at Oxford. 
A second species, painted on one of the panels of the door 
opposite is a native of New Zealand. 

719. Bipe cone of Cycad, lUawarra, Hew Sointh Wales.— 

The beauty of the richly coloured seeds of this Cycad 
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{Mcusrozamia spiralis^ Miq.), is only seen after the cones 
begin to break up. 

720. Foliage and Flowers of the Blue Gnm and Diamond 
Birds, Tasmania. — The Blue Gum {Eucalyptvs Globulvs, 
Labill.) grows to a large size, occasionallj exceeding 300 feet, 
and is one of the most valuable timber trees of the southern 
hemisphere; it inhabits Tasmania and Victoria. The very 
different foliage on the right at the bottom represents the 
juvenile condition. It is worthy of remark that the Gum 
Trees, though among the largest trees in the world, have very 
small or even minute seeds. It has been computed that an 
ounce of sifted seed of J^, globulus contains 10,000 fertile 
grains. The birds belong to the Plocidce, 

721. New Zealand Flowers and Fmit — The spherical 
plant in the foreground is a small specimen of the ^^ Vegetable 
Sheep ** {RaouHa eximia. Hook. f.). It inhabits the mountains, 
growing as large and looking so much like a recumbent sheep 
at a little distance that shepherds have often been drawn ta the 
top of the stony mountains to find only a clump of this 
Composita instead of a stray sheep. Behind the Raoulia are 
some fronds of the singular fern, THchomanes reniformey 
Forst., which is peculiar to New Zealand. The prickly 
leaves hanging from the vase are those of the southern 
Bramble {Rubus australis^ Forst.), which bears a yellowish, 
austere fruit ; and the yellow berries are the edible fruit of 
the Karaka (^Corynocarpus IcBvigatUy Forst.), an outlying 
member of the Anacardiacece, having large laurel-like leaves. 
On the left are some hanging spikes of a blue Veronica^ and 
another species, probably V. speciosa, R. Cunn., is represented 
above on the right, whilst the centre is filled with the clustered 
crims^m flowers of Meirosideros tomentosoy A. Cunn., con- 
trasting with the white-flowered Playianthus LyaUiiy Hook. f. 

722. Group of Hilcaii PalmSi with a background of the 
Kawa Zawa, Hew Zealand. — The Nikau Palm, {Rhty 
pcUostylis sapida, Wendl. & Drude, syn., Areca sapida, 
Soland.) is the most southern member of the order, and one of 
the least graceful ; it is also the only one indigenous in New 
Zealand. On the right is one bearing flowers and young 
fruit. Piper excelsum, Forst., the Kawa Kawa, is an outlier 
of its large genus, which also occurs in New South Wales 
and in Southern Polynesia. It is noteworthy that no species 
of the Piperaoess inhabits Tasmania, Southern, or Western 
Australia. 
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723. View of Mount Eanmhaw from the Island in Lake 
Wakatipe, New Zealand. — The trees in the foregrooad 
having dense tufts of narrow leaves at the ends of the 
branches, and large clusters of diity-white flowers, belong to 
the Liliaceous genus Cordyline. They are called cabbage- 
trees by the Colonists, and a durable fibre is obtained from 
their leaves, but it is not so tough as that of Phormium. On 
the right is a plant of the curious Paruix longissimum^ with 
long deflexed leaves. The tufted plants in the foreground, one 
of which has a flower-stem, belong to the Umbelliferous genus 
Aciphyllay of which there are several species. They are 
called ** Spear-grass " and "Wild Spaniard," as their hard, 
sharp pointed leaves form thickets impenetrable to man and 
beast. Mount Eamshaw is 9,000 feet high. 

724 Fishlxne Tree «nd the Parson Bird of Hew Zealand. 
— *-The plant on the left, biving long^ deflexed, coarsely-toothed 
leaves, Halving it the apf)earance of a ^wrecked umbrella, is the 
juvenUe condition of Pcmax crasstfoldum. Planch. <& Dene., 
which was foianerly supposed to be a dUtinct species, and 
described nnder the name of P. longisaimunh As may be 
seen, the floweriug branches bear leaves bavins three or five 
radiating leaflets. As great, though not so maiked, a diflerence 
exists between the leaves of the youi^ or sterile branches and 
those of the flowering branches of the common Ivy, a member 
of the same Natural Order* Prosthemojdera Nov^-zealandicB 
is die name of the bird. 

725. Blue Gum Trees, Silver Wattle, and Sassafras on the 
Enon Boad, Tasmania. — Both living and dead trees of the 
Blue Gum (Eucafyptus Globtdus^ Labill.) associated with 
Acacia dealbata, Link, and Dori/phara Sas$afras^ £ndl. 

726. Howers and EoMage of l&e ffilver Wattle, QneenBlaad. 
—This tree (Aeada decUkatay Link) yields an ^xoelleat gum, 
and when in flow-er it sceats the whoJ^ country wkh its sweet- 
ness. Behind is the itam of Greenlands ; and on the left a 
Eucalyptus tree hung with x)arasite8, with a long train ef sheep 
raising a cloud of dust. 

727. View at Dlawarra, Wew Sonth Wales. — Palms 
{Livistona austtalts, Mart.) in the foreground. 

728. She Oak Trees on the Bendamere Elver, (taeeailafliiy 
and Companion Birds. — She Oak is the colonial name of :one 
or more species of Coiuarina^ a genus which flnds its mAigjiie^ inn 
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development in Australia, where Uiere are about twenty species 
spread all over the country. This is probably C qtmdrivalmg. 
Other species bear the names He Oak, Swamp Oak, &c. ; yet they 
have no near affinity with the true oaks. Various explanations 
of the origin of She Oak are given, the most probable being fi'om 
shiok, a native name. 

729. A selection of West Australian Flowers. — The bluish- 
green plant in the lower left corner is the Salt Bush, apparently 
a species of Atriplex^ which covers thousands of miles of barren 
country, and will keep the she^ alive the first two yeais, until 
it is replaced by grass. Above are the showy yellow flowers of 
Lambertia eohmatOy B. Br., aad the wing-branched Aomda 
alata, K. Br. Hanging across the middle is the so-called 
Jessamine, probably an Apocynea ; and the thick bluish-green 
leaves and small clusters of pale lilac flowers belong to a 
species of Hahea, whose woody seed-vessel is shown on the 
right below. Conspicuous on the right are the orange-red 
flowers of Beauf&itia decussate^ encircling the strai^t 
branches, on which the small leaves are arrauged in four rows. 

790. A Seleetion of Howen from Mount Wellii^crt^ 
Zaamasnm. — In the foreground on the left are the clustered red 
and bkiish berries pf Cyathodes ^/at^o^ Labill., the rosy dowers 
ef a Pimelea, the lOac flowers of a Prestaniherc^ and behind 
these the small spicate flowers of Bellemdena montana, B. Br., 
the red berries of LisstaUbe strtg^sOf B. Br., and the Tasmanian 
iTy {Panax Gunnu, Hook., f.) bearing terminal ^iusters o£ 
black berries. Above, a branch of Eucaiyptus cordata, Labill., 
bearing seeiU vessels ; to the right a dust^ of Tasmanian Lilac 
(Prestcmthera lasiantho^ LabiU.), followed by the large white 
flowCTs and ample ruddy foliage of Anoplerus glandulosus, 
liabilL, and the crimson flowers of Telopea truncata, R. Br.^ 
the lobed leaves behind the Anopterus are those of the Celery- 
topped Pine {Phyllocladus rhomhoidalisy Rich.). Hanging in 
front, the showy blue-fruited Billardiera longiflora^ LalMl!., 
and the white-fruited variety of Drymnphila cyanocarpa? 
with two or three native Cherries {Exocarpus cupressijfbrmis, 
!Labill.) at the bottom. 

731. Entrajiee to the Otira €k>rge, Few Zealand. 

732. Palms and Eems, a scene in the Botanic Garden, 
Queensland,— On the left are Asplenium AiduSf L., with 
large undivided fronds, and Plaiycerium grande^ J. Sm. ; 
bdhind th^Di the arboreous Ai9€fMia australis, R. Br. In the 
foreground is a slender miniature Palm {Bactdaria mono^tachyay 
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F. Muell.) with coral-red fruit ; and in the middle distance, on 
the right, an example of the Asiatic Carycta urens, L., re- 
markable for it<9 compoundly divided leaves. 

733. View of the ''Organ Pipeg," Mount Wellington, 
Tasmania.— These are Basaltic Columns, such as are found 
in many other parts of the world. 

734. Anstralian Sandal Wood with lEkUeto and Emu 
Wren, West Australia. — In this case the leaves of the parasite 
(Laranthus pendulusy Sieb.) and the nurse plants {Fusanus 
spicatus, R. Br.) are so much alike as not to be easily dis- 
tinguished. Malurus mcUacurus is the name of the wren. 

735. Australian Bears and Australian Fears. — The Wooden 
Pear represented in this picture is one of the western species 
(^Xylomelum occidentale^ B. Br.), which differs from the 
common Eastern one (see 739) among other things in having 
wavy, coarsely-toothed leaves. The pears or seed-vesseis are 
quite woody and very hard; and split down the middle when 
ripe, to release the two winged seeds. The Native Bear or 
Koala {Phaseolarctos cinereus) inhabits Eastern Australia, 
from Moreton Bay to Port Phillip. It is a nocturnal animal, 
usually selecting the slanting fork of a Gum Tree for its 
sleeping-place during the day ; and it feeds on the leaves and 
ynning shoots of the Grum Tree at night. Like the Kangaroo, 
it is a Marsupial or pouched mammal, and when its young are 
old enough it takes them out of its pouch and carries them on 
its back. It is quite arboreal in its habits, and the division of 
its five claws into two groups enables it to grasp the branches 
in such a way that it can go head- downwards as well as up« 
wards. The painting was done from a young pet in Victoria. 

736. The Bottle Tree of Queensland. — Beyond, a grass fire, 
through which the artist and her compani«>ns had to gallop* 
The Bottle tree (Sterculia rupestrisy Benth., gyn. DeliAechea 
rupestris, Lindl.) received its name on account of its singularly 
swollen trunk. It was first discovered by Sir T. Mitchell on 
one of his expeditions into the interior of Queensland. 

737. Onm Trees, Grass-trees, and Wattles in a QneenaUnd 
Forest. — These belong to the genera Eucalyptus, Xantlwirhota^ 
and Acacia respectively ; the last in flower. 

738. View in the Brisbane Botanic Garden. — ^A Moieton 
Bay Pine {Araucaria Cunninghami, Ait.) in the foregronnd, 
and an American Tacsania in front. 
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739. nowers and Seed-Tessels t>f the Port Jackson 
Wooden. Pear, Hew South Wales. — Like the fruits or seed- 
vessels of so many Australian shrubs and trees, the Wooden 
Pear {Xyhmdum pyriformej Knight) is very hard and woody. 
!Each fruit contains only two see<:ls, and these are furnished 
M^ith a light, delicate wing, whereby the wind often bears them 
a. long distance. 

740. West Australian Flowers. — << Kangaroo Feet'' 
(^Anigozanthus)^ of which five species are depicted, are peculiar 
to West Australia, and are remarkable for the uncommon hues 
of their very hairy flowers. A. Manglesii^ Don, the tall one 
behind, with green and crimson flowers, is one of the most 
striking. Quite behind is a tuft of the Smoke Plant (Conosper- 
mum triplinervium^ R« Br.), which often fills the damp hollows, 
presenting the appearance of a real mist hovering over the 
^ound. The foreground is carpeted with a creeping plant, 
Tvhich we have not recognised, of two vaiieties, white and red. 
See 776. 

741. Scene in a West AnstraHan Forest — Large trees of 
tiie Black Butt and Red Gum {Eucalyptus spp.), with under- 
growth ' of Grass - trees (Xanthorrhiea), Banksia, Kingia^ 
JUacrozamia Fraseri^ Miq., &c. The Grass trees are commonly 
called Black Boys, a human specimen of which is placed by 
the side of one to show the likeness. In the lefl foreground 
are some very fine old examples of the Kmgia australiSf 
R*Br. 

742. Wild Flowers of Victoria and Few South Wales.^— 
At the back, two or three species of Stylidium, a large and 
curious genus almost entirely Australian, upwards of eighty 
species being known. They are remarkable for the great 
irritability to touch exhibited by the central organ (column) of 
the flower. ( ^ri the right is a yellow and purple orchid {Diuris 
sp.). The yellow-flowered Composita with a dark centre is 
the Cape Weed (Cryptostemma calendulaceay R. Br.), which 
in a few years has covered every meadow in Victoria; and the 
hanging Papilionacea is Platylobium triangulares R. Br.; 
^pacris longiflora^ Cav., lies in the foreground, with a species 
of Grevillea on the right. 

743. Brisbane Botanic Gardens. — Palms in the foreground 
and avenue of Araucarias behind. The two tall palms are a 
species of Ptychosperma ; the dwarf one behind, Areca 
^orthiana, Hill ; with Kentia minor, F* Muell., on the right. 
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744. West Anstraliaii Plants. — Cepkalotus foUtculari^ 
Labi II., and yarions species of Sundew (Drosera) in the fore-' 
ground, with Conoitylis sp. (clustered yellow flowers), Bui* 
Une sp. ? (racemose yellow flowers), and a - blue-flowered 
Lobelia, behind on the left ; and Chetrantkera^lijbiia, Turcz., 
hanging above on ihe right The most remarkable plant in 
this group is the pitcher-bearing CephalotttSy which is only 
found in West Australia. It has no affinity to the climbing 
Pitcher Plants {Nepenthes), but is allied to the northern genus 
Saxifraga, 

745. Evening Glow over '^The Baage." — Seen through 
Bed Gums at Harslton, Queensland. 

746. Foliage of a Oum Tree, and Flowers of Tecomay 
with Flying Opossnms. — ^Aided by the membrane between 
their legs, these little creatures {Belideus Jlaviventris) have 
been known to leap forty yards from an elevation of thirty feet 
on one side of a river to the foot of a tree on the other side. 
The Gum Ti-ee is Eucalyptus iamygdalmay Labill., wliich bears 
the names White Gum, Red Gum, Stringy Bark, and Pepper- 
mint-tree in different localities. Tewma mistralis, B. Br»^ 
ranges from Victoria to Cape YiMrk. 

747. Tree Ferns in Victoria, with a nest of the Lyre 
Bird. — Standing a yard above the ground is the nest of this 
beautiful bird (Menura sttperba) amongst the old fern fronds, 
with a perch in front for the parents to rest on and feed 
their one offspring till it gets so big that it entirely fills 
the nest and is supposed to bo strong enough to forage 
^r Itself and protect its elegant but inconvenient tail from 
injury, 

748. ''Possum up a Gum Tree." — The Opossum feeds on 
the leaves of Eucalyptus paniculata, Sm., and Loranthus 
aurantiactis, A. Cunn., which is parasitic on the former, and 
closely mimics it in its foliage. The pretty little animal "was 
pulled out of a hole in a tree, and a few hours afterwards he 
had become so tame that he took milk out of a teaspoon. 

749. Two AnstraJlKDL Shrabs, with Sydney Harbour below. 
— ^The climber with pinnate leaves is Teeoma australis, B. Br.,' 
and the other a species of Callistemony probably C lanceo^ 
latus, DC. 

750. Wild Flowers of Albany, West Australia. — In the 
f oieground^ among others, are z Anthoeercis visoosa^ B. Br.^ the 
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large white flower ; Thysawaus sp., purple flowers with fringed 
petels; i^w/i6»aii//m^706a, Lindl., deep blue flowers; behind, 
BuTtoma eonferta DC. Hanging in front of the vase, Ken^ 
nedya coc^ineay Vent., with the elegant blue SoUya hetero- 
phylia^ Lindl. on the right; and the white and pale pink 
inflorescence above, somewhat like a Maltese cross, is the 
umbelliferous Xanthosia rolundifolia, DC, intermixed with 
Pimelea rosea, R. Br. Above these, a species of Petrophila, 
and the pink, hop-like inflorescence of the liliaceous Johnsonia 
luputina, B. Br. Behind and to the right several species of 
Stylidium, with the dark purple l»own Tetratkeca JiHformiSf 
Benth., in front. 

751. Foliage, Flowers, and Seed-Tessels of a raxd West 
Anstraliani Shrnh. — ^This is Eucalyptus macrocarpa^ Hook. ; 
and a portrait of the one remaining specimen of this species 
near Newcastle is represented behind. Although this has the 
largest flowers of the 140 or more species of the genus, 
succeeded bj the largest seed-vessels, or fruit, it is onlj a 
shrub from six to ten feet high, and has been nearly extirpated 
by sheep in tlie districts where it is known to grow. The 
bud, with the cap or caljptrum falling away, shows well one of 
the essentia charaetera dt the genus, asd that which suggested 
the generic name. This cap consiats, k is assumed, of the 
petala grown together. Is the background are some Rasp-^ 
berry-jam trees {Acaeia sp.), so ei^ed £n>Di the sweet scent 
of their valuable wood. On receiving a tel^ram that this 
JStecalyjftus was in flower the artist drove out a "distance of 
sixty miles in one day, painted it the next, and returned on 
the third day. 

752. View near Brighton, Victoria.— Looking through a 
hedge of Ti Shrub (Leptospermum spp.) with a caterpSlar's 
nest of the leaves above on the leOL The small-leaved spedes 
on the right is probably L. scoparmm, Forst., md the other 
L. imviyatum, F. Muell. The early c^oniBts used ihe leaves 
of these shrubs as a substitute for tea. 

753. Various species of Acacia and other shmbs, good, 
for binding the sandy shore at Freemantla, West Australia. 
— A branch of Acacia cyclopis, A. Cunn., bearing flowers 
and pods in front. Observe the brilliantly-coloured funicle 
encircliDg the seeds. 

7^4. View of lEdbonme, from the Botaak Gardens.— The 
miniature trees in flower in the foreground are a species <rf 
Cordyline indigenous in Auetri^ia« 
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755. Wert AuattaUaiL Sand-loving Plants.— The soil in this 
district is so very sandy that, with the exception of a few big 
stones, the whole country might be run through an hour-glass. 
In the foreground are the feathery ball-like inflorescences of 
Trichinium MangUsiiy Lindl., associated with a richly-coloured 
Grfivillea ; above, on the right, foliage and flowers of Grevillea 
bipinncUiftda^ B. Br. ; to the left of the* centre a plant of 
Isotoma Braipnif 6. Don, a member of the LobeliacetBy regarded 
as poisonpuB to sheep; the blue^flowered Byblia gigantea^ 
Lindl., one of the Sundew order ; and the elegant everlasting, 
Helipterum rubellum, Benth,, syn. Acroelinium rubelium, 
A. Gr. The singular reptile in the background is called the 
« Devii;' 

756. Forart Scene in Wert Anrtralia, — Foreground of 
Grass Tree {XanthorrJuBo) ; on the right, a species of Kingia 
probably distinct from K, australiSf in the middle; and a 
Cycad (probacy Mtwrozamia Fraseri, Miq.) on the left, with 
a species of Banksia just behind. 

757. Wert Aurtralian Yegetation. — ^The shrub in front, 
having the leaves crowded at intervals along the branches, and 
thread-like racemes of small flowers, is Leucopogon verticUlatuSy 
IL Br., with the massive foliage and seed-vessels of Eucalgptus 
caloghylk^ R. Br., behind ; and the slender Agonis flexuosa, 
Schauer, with small flowers in dusters along the branches, 
hangs on the right. 

. 758. Femahaw, Yktoria. — The white Gum tree in the 
middle distance was measured by Baron Mueller, and found^ 
to be 365 feet high; the Tree* Fern in the foreground was 
forty feet high. 

759. Wild Flofwers of tiie Bine Mountains, New South 
Wales. — Conspicuous in this selection is the star-like white 
inflorescence of AcHnotus Helianthi^ Labill., an umbelliferous 
plant simulating a ComposUa. Lying in the left foreground 
are the dark blue flowers of a JPatersonia ; and on the right, 
tosj flowers of a pinnate-leaved Boronia, Other genera repre- 
sented are: Pimelea^ Diuris, Eriostemony Epacri», Correa^ 
Kennedya^ Daviesiu, Helichrysumf Lambertia^ Styphelia^ 
and Tetratkeca, 

760. White Gum Trees and Palms, niawarra, New South 
Wales. — ^The lofty pinnate-leaved Palm is Pigchospertka 
Cunninghamii, Wendl., bettej known in gardens in this country 
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under the name SeafortMa ehgans. One of tbese lias its crown 
far away up in the tall Gum tree, and its very slender stem is 
probably not less than 150 feet high. In the left foreground is 
a group of the handsome fan-leaved lAvistona australis. Mart. 

761. Musk Tree and background of Evergreen Beech, 
Victoria. — ^The Musk Tree (Oiearia argophyllaj F. Muell., 
syn. Eurybia argophyllaf Cass.) is an arboreous Cdmposita^ 
whose ample foliage forms a striking feature in the vegetation 
of ^me parts of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 
Of all our forest trees, the only genus represented in the 
Southern Hemisphere is Beech or Fagus ; but the Southern 
species differ very much in aspect from the Northern ones, 
having small, usually evergreen leaves; hence the early 
colonists did not recognise their relationship, and gave them 
various fancy names. There are beeches in South-east 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and Fuegia. This Ever- 
green Beech, F. Cmminghamii, Hook., is a large forest tree 
attaining a height of 200 feet, and a girth of forty feet in the 
trunk. It is the Myrtle Tree of the colonists. 

762. West Australian Vegetation. — Yarrah, or Mahogany 
(Eucalyptus niarginata, Sm.) ; the handsome red-flowered 
Grreviilea Banhsiij R. Br.; and Cockatoo {Cacaiua sp.) 

763. View, looking out of the Bnnja Forest at the 
smninit, Queensland. — ^Tbe tops of some Bunyas '{Araucaria 
J^idttnlliif Hook.) to be seen in the middle distance, on the 
right. 

764. Study of the West Australian Plame-tree or Fire- 
tree. — ^It is here associated with various species of Banhsia and 
Hakeay and Grass Trees {Xanthorrhxd) on the right, looking 
over the Swan River valley towards the sea. NuyUiaflorihunda^ 
R. Br., the Flame-tree is very remarkable in many respects. 
It belongs to the same Natural Order as the Mistletoe, an 
Order numerous in species ; most of those inhabiting warm 
conntries having brilliantly-cdoured flowers, and all of them^ 
excepting this and Atkinsoma ligustrind, F. Muell., a native ol 
the Blue Mountains in New South Wales, strictly parasitical on 
the branches of other trees. Although Nuytsia Jloribunda is 
terrestrial, and has all the aspect of an independent tree, it is 
supposed that it may be parasitical on the roots of some other 
tree or shrub, because all attempts to rear seedlings have beejl 
unsuccessful. Its trunk is soft like pith, yet it has a massive 
appearance. Its gorgeous flowers are more brilliant than 
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flames, for diey are iindimmed bj smoke. Thej are painted 
natum^ size in 766. 

766. Sandal Wood aad Opogsnm Kaase, West Australia. 

<— The Opossum Mouse is the smallest of all the marsupials. 
It is sai herbivorous animal, Hving in tree-ferns, and of nocturnal 
^bits. Its {Hrefaeneile tail is in constant use. At the present 
time (1H82) the artist has three alive in London. Thej are 
most gentle, and when placed in the hand thej become quite flat 
^ke bats. The original Antechinus JtavipeSf as the name 
indicates, had yellow feet, but this has pink feet. Fwtanus 
spicatusj R. Br., is the largest of several kinds of Sandal wood 
Inhabiting Australia. 

766. Flowers of the Hame-tree and yellow and black 
twiner, West Australia. — In the ilistance Flame-trees, 
Jlfuytsia florUmnday B. Br. (see description of 764). 
Kennedya nigricans^ LindL, is remarkable for the very dark 
purple, almost black, of its flowem» 

767. Study of the Bnn3ra-Bnnya. — This noble Conifer, ^raw- 
earia Bidwillii, Hook., is p^haps the most valuable food-tree 
indigenous in Australia, and only grows on one semi-circle of 
hills, within 100 miles in stretch, between the Brisbane and 
Burnett rivers, Queensland. The larger of the older trees are 
nearly 200 feet high, with a circumference of trunk of about 
twenty-flve' feet ; and the horizontal markings on the pillar- 
like trunks make them very conspicuous amongst other trees. 
But what is most remarkable about these trees is that they are 
the only hereditary property any of the aborigines are known to 
possess. Kach tribe has its own group of trees, and each family 
a certain tree or trees ; and any interference with these rights 
leads to a bloody flght. The larger cones are a foot long and 
nine inches in diameter ; and they are full of edible nuts 
(seeds) as large as chestnuts. Every third year there is an 
extra large crop, when the natives assemble from all parts to 
collect it. By an act of the Colonial Government the Bunya- 
Bunya is strictly preserved for the use and sustenance of the 
aborigines. Look at 713, 771, 773. 

768. Our Camp on tSie Bnnya ITonntams, Qneendand. 

769. White Onm and Stringy-hark Trees, Hew Sontii 
Wales. — The bark of the latter {Eucalyptus ohliquay Lher.) 
comes oW in large slabs, and is used in making wigwams axkd 
roofe ; and the natives also use it wh«i they wish to erosa a 
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tiv^p. They strip off a large coacave piece and stop up the 
ends with mud, sq as to keep the water out ; thus forming a 
rude canoe in which thej paddle themselves over with a 
piece of wood, leaving it to rot or float awaj. 

770. Ykw from (Mlaroy, New South Wales, looking 
towards the LiTorpod Dowiis. — The plain is dotted with 
Grum trees and the river bordered with Casuarinas, with blue 
and crimson Parrots {Aprosmictus erythrcptertu) in the 
branches of the Peppermint {Eucalyptus piperita^ Sm. ?) in 
front, 

771. Ifest of the CoachmaiL's Whip Bird, in a Bunja- 
Bnnya, Queensland. — The trees, Araucaria Bidwillii, Hook., 
were full of these hanging nests of the Psophoiles crepitans, 
made of the freshest green moss, and ornamented with the 
feathers of the common red and blue parrots. 

772. West Australian Vegetation. — Flowers and Fruiting 
Cones in various stages of development, of Banksia coccinea^ 
R. Br. ; and flowers of a climbing Papilionacea {Gampho- 
labium polymorphum, R. Br.), with a distant view of King 
George's Sound. 

773» View in the Bunya-Bunya Forest, Queensland, and 
Kai^aroos. — The tall trees having slender spreading branches, 
leafy only at the tips, are the Bunya-Bunya, Araucaria 
Bidwillii, Hook. See description of 767. The Kangaroos 
belong to a family of mammals peculiar to Australasia and 
America. They bring forth their young before they are 
f ally developed ; and for scMne time after their birth the young 
are carried by the mother in a pouch beneath the abdomen, 
where they are attached to the teats. There are many diffe- 
rent species of Kangaroo in Australia. They move by jumps 
'on their hind feet, and can travel yery fest. 

774. A Natural Fernery in Yiotoria. 

775. A West Australian Banksia. •— Flower - spikes of 
Banksia attenuatay R. Br., in various stages of development. 
The narrow grey spike in front is the youngest, having in 
tbis condition the appearance and texture of wool- w^ork ; above, 
in an oblique position, is one a little further advanced, and 
just below this is one with the flowers fully expanded. In the 
lower corner is an old spike bearing a few seed-vessels, from 
which it may be seen that only a very small number of the 
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4iumerous flowers are fertile. B. attenfmta is a tree of about 
forty feet high, restricted to West Australia. 

776. Flowers of a West Australian Shrub and Kangaroo 
Feet. — Anigozanthos Jlavidaj Red., is the name of the herb. 
The geuus Callisietnon comprises about ten species scattered 
nearly all over Australia, but C. speciosuSj DC, the one. here 
depicted, is the finest. It inhabits King George's Sound and 
the neighbouring districts. On the left side of the picture is a 
branch bearing seed-vessels. See 740. 

777. Trees near Femshaw, Yictoria. — ^The tall trecis are 
Eucalyptus amygdalina^ LabilL, most of them more than 
300 feet high. Several trees of this species that have been 
measured were more than 400 feet high ; and the tallest 
measured was 471 feet high. In the foreground is an 
evergreen Beech {Fagus Cunninghamii) and Tree Ferns 
{Dicksonia antarctica). 

778. Australian Spear Lily and an Acacia. — There are 
two species of Doryanthes, the present, Z>. Palmeri^ Hill., and 
D, excelsa, which has a globose inflorescence. They botb 
inhabit Eastern Australia. See 844 in the gallery above. 
Acacia armata, R. Br., ranges from New South Wales to 
King George's Sound in the West. 

779. An old Currajong Tree, Wew South Wales. — The 
aborigines make their fishing lines from the bark of the 
Currajong {Hibiscus heterophyllus^ Vent.), and the soft, 
spongy trunks are formed into canoes. 

780. Branch of a Orevillea, and a View on the Swan 
River, West Australia.— The branch bears both flowers and 
seed-vessels, and is probably Grevillea kucopteris, Meissn. 
Behind is a bush of the same and a Red Gum Tree hung 
with a species of Loranthus^ 

781. Poison Tree strangled by a Fig, aueensland.— The 
central figure of this picture represents the skeleton-like trunk 
of a Fig Tree, which has nearly strangled the Poison Tree 
(Laportea moroides, Wedd.), in a fork of whose branches it 
started life as a seedling epiphyte. It soon grew apace, and 
sent down many roots to the earth, where they obtained food 
and grew in size, enclosing and crushing the trunk of the 
nurse-tree. Behind are some large pillar-like trunks of 
Araucaria Bidwillii, Hook., whilst the graceful Seaforthia 
{Ptychosperma Cunninghamiana, Wendl.), Tree Ferns and 
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Callitris share the foregronnd. Under the CallUris is a nest 
of the Bush Turkey. 

782. Zarri Gums, near the .Warren AiTer, West Australia. 
— Casuarinas and Emus in the foreground. The Karri Gum 
trees {Eucalyptus diversicolor^ F. Muell.) are among the 
tallest trees in the world. Baron Mueller states that he has 
seen many of them that approached 400 feet in height. One 
of those painted has a monstrous ring of warts around the 
trunk) reminding one of the columns of Milan Cathedral, the 
trunks being as white and polished as the pillars themselves* 
See 777. 

783. View in the Botanic Garden, Brisbane, (Ineensland. — 
Flowers of the Large Water Lily (Nymphoea gigantea^ Hook.), 
with Screw Pines (Pandanus sp.) and a species of Aralia in 
the background. This Water Lily is peculiar to Australia. 

784-. West Anstralian Shrubs. — Foliage and Flowers of 
JBanksia grandis, Willd., with a blue-flowered species of Come- 
sperma (perhaps (7. volubihy Labill.) climbing over it. This 
is one of the noblest of the genus Banksia^ which numbers 
nearly flflty species — all Australian, and chiefly Western. 

785. Flowers of the Waxatah, of New South Wales.— 
This is Telopea speeiosissima, R, Br., the most gorgeous of 
all the Australian ProteacetBy and now almost restricted to the 
!Blue Mountains. It is a shrub from six to eight feet high. 
A plant is seen in the background, and the yellow flowers of 
an Acacia above it. 

786. Gum Trees and Tree Perns, Victoria. — This Gum is 
the Eucalyptus amygdalina^ Labill., one of the loftiest of the 
numerous kinds of Gum trees. See 777. 

787. A Bush Fire at Sunset, Queensland. — Vast areas of 
country are devastated by periodical fires. 

788. Fig-tree Village, and its Big Gk>dfather, niawarra. 

789. Flowers and Seed-vessels of a West Australian 
Gum Tree and Honeysuckers. — This {Eucalyptus Jicifolia^ 
F. Muell.) is perhaps the most beautiful of all the Gum Trees. 
It is a small tree, nearly allied to E. calophyllay R. Br. (see 
757), but the latter has white flowers. 

700. Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit of a Queensland Tree, 
and Black Cockatoo. — Macadamia temifoUa^ F. Muell., 
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})e\ongs to the Proteaceae, and is closely allied to Heliciaj 
which extends northward to India, China, and Japan. This 
bird (Calyptorhynchus Banksii) alone has a beak strong 
enough to crack the nuts of the Macadamia. 

791. West Australian Shrubhj Vegetation*— Various 
species of Hakea; a flower-bearing branch of Eucalyptus 
ietraptera, Turcz., at the top on the right; and a purple- 
flowered Malvaeea ( Hibiscus Huegelii ?) The genus Hakea 
is peculiar to Australia, and comprises nearly one hundred 
species, spread over the whole country, but most numerous in 
the west. That on the left, having conch-like leaves, is 
H. cucuUatay R. Br.; and that on the rights with flat spatulate 
leaves and remarkably carved seed-vessels, is H. eyclocarpa, 
Lindl. 

792. Plant and Animal Life at Hndgee, Hew South 
Wales. — White Gum Trees and Casuarina, in the centre, with 
Platypus {Ornithorhynchus paradoxus) in the water and 
Native Bear (Pkascolarctos cinereus) in a fork of the Gum 
Tree on the left. 

793. Fdiage, Flowers, and Seed-vessd cf the Opium 
Poppy. — This plant {Papaver somniferum, L.) has been 
cultivated in Eastern countries from the most remote time 
for the sake of the dried juice, called opium ; and it is still 
very largely grown in Asia Minor, Persia, and India. 
Enormous quantities are sent from the last-named country to 
China, where the baneful habit of opiam-smoking is very 
prevalent. Morphia is an alkaloid that is extracted from 
opium, and it is one of the most valuable drugs known. 
It is administered in various forms or combinations. 
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794. Temple at Almorah, Enmaon, North-west India. — 
A Yucca in flower on the left. 

795. A Bnined Xosqne at duunpaneer. — Near Baroda, 
Western India. 

796. Kattiawar from . the road up to Pallitaaa, Western 
India. 
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797. Street in Ajmere, and Gate of the Daghar Hosqne, 
— ^Benevolence to Bulls and Birds bj Hindus. 

798. Lake of Islands, Oodipore, Guzerat, Western India. 

799. Palace of Dec^, Bhnrtpore, India. — Deeg lies a 
little north-west of Agra, and the palace buildings are said 
to be unsurpassed in India for elegance of design and per- 
fection of workmanship, except by the Taj Mahal of Agra. 

800. View of Poshkar or Pokur, Horth-West India. — 
Pokur, or Holy Pokur as it has been called, is about five miles 
from Ajmere, and is remarkable for the large number of shrines 
and cenotaphs in the vicinity. 

801. Another liew at Poshkar. 

802. Three Vdlcanoes, firom Tremangong, Java. 

803. The Priangger Honntains, Java. 

804. The Klnet Volcano, firom Hgantang, Java — In the 
foreground Natives showing respect to the Begent and 
Collector. 

805. The Soemhrin Volcano, firom Hi^llang, Java. 

806. Elephant Gate and Keem Tree at Chittore, India. — 

Chittor or Chittogurh in the North- West, on the river Bimeh. 
is the ancient fortified capital of Rajpootana, formerly of great 
importance, and containing some fine architectural monuments, 
now in a state of decay. 

807. The Honse-hnilder Caterpillar, on a flowering shmb, 
BraziL— This industrious creature weaves together sticks and 
leaves and makes itself a perfect covering, in and out oi which 
St can move its head quickly at the slightest alarm or inter- 
ruption of its asual occupation of eating every young twig and 
lei^ within its reach. It hangs its house to the branches by 
temporary ropes, and takes care to secure itself by a fresh one 
elsewhere before it breaks the old ones and jerks itself to new 
feeding-ground. After three weeks of such wandering, it goes 
into the .usual sleep of a chrysalis and awakes a most dowdy 
moth, the female having absolutely no wings. 

808. A Brazilian Epiphytal Orchid. — Sopkronitis eoedneay 
Rchb.f. 

809. View at Horro Velho, Brazil — A Yucca and the 
candelabrum-like American Aloe {Agave americantii L.) in 
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flower in the foreground. This should not be confounded with 
any of the species of the genus Aloe (see 505 and 528), all of 
which are natives of the Old World, and chieflj of South 
Africa. 

810. Another BrasiliaiL Orchid. — This is SophroniHs 
grandiflora^ LindL, which is cultivated in this country. 

811. Glimpse in a fflen at Oongo, BrasiL — The dark 
flowers in the background are those of a Melostomacea 
(Pleroma), see 69 ; and the yellow ones belong to an AspiUa 
(see 44), 

812. date of Hariamma Temple, Japan, 

813. Plants of the Sandy-shore at Port Alfred, South 
Africa. — The shrub with shining leaves and white flowers is 
ScoRvoIa Koenigii (see 469) ; the hoary plant with yellow 
flowers, Microstephium niveum^ Less., with Statice scdbra^ 
Thunb., below and a species of Salicornia to the left. 

814. View in the Garden of Acclimatisatioxi, TenerifG?. — 
The plant with yellov^ flowers in the left corner is a species of 
<S'r>wcAtt5, behind which rise the crimson spikes of an Aloe; and 
at the back is a fine American Wigandiay with broad leaves and 
large clusters of blue flowers. In front of the cypress, on the 
Tight, is an American Yucca in blossom. 

815. Barranca de Castro, Teneriflfe.— Tree Heather, Laurels, 
Goats, and Shepherds in blankets and topboots. 

816. Study of Chinese Bananas and Bamboos, Teneriffe. — 

The Banana is essentially a tropical type of the vegetable king- 
dom, and a glance around this gallery will give an ideai of how 
widely spread it now is in warm countries, and what a striking 
object its noble foliage is in almost every scene and landscape. 
There are other species of the genus, notably M, Sapientum^ 
L., described under 120. The young fruit of this, Musa 
chinensisy Sweet, is represented in 225. 

817. View at Peradeniya, Ceylon. — Bamboos and Jak-fruit 
tree in the foreground. See 333. 

818. Bed Water Lily of Southern India. — This is the 
Nymphcea Lotus^ Linn., syn. N. rubra, Koxb., and was painted 
at Cochin. 

819. View from Ealntara, Ceylon. — Casuarina and Cocoa- 
nut Trees. 

820. Spring Ckurdens, Jamaica, with its Cocoa-nut Palms. 
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821. View near Tijjuca, Brazil, Granite Bonldera in the 
for^pronnd. — The plants in the foreground are overrun by a 
species of Dodder (Cuscuta americana^ L.) from which an 
orange dye is obtained. A similar parasitical plant often preys 
on clover in this country. 

822. Koonday View in the Organ Honntains, Brazil, firom 
Barara. 

823. View of the Si^rarloaf Honntain from the Aqnednct 
Bead, Eio Janeiro. — A Sloth feeding on a Trumpet Tree 
( Cecropia peltata^ L.) in tlie foreground. The Trumpet Tree 
is so called because its hollo«r branches are used by the natives 
of South America to make musical instruments. 

824. View from the Sierra of Theresopoliff, BrasiL 

^ 825. View of the Corcovado Hqnntain, near Rio de Jan« 
eiro, Brazil — The vegetation comprises Bamboo, Royal Palms 
(Oreodoxa reffia, H.B.K.), Ac. 

826. Hot Baths of Canqnenaa, Chili — Small Bamboos lA 
the foreground. 

S27* View in. the Salinas, Chili — The principal plants 
on the rocks are the yellow and blue Puyas and the Cereus 
represented natural size in Nos. 23, 25, and 19. 

828. View of the Bell Honntain of ftnillota. Chili, with 
colonised Cardoons in the foregronnd. — Am<mg emigrant plants 
none has perhaps taken almost sole possession of such vast 
areas as the European Cardoon {Cynara Carduncuius^ Lnn.) 
which is the wild parent of the Jerusalem Artichoke. Both in 
Chili and east of the Andes in temperate South America it has 
spread with prodigious rapidity. Writing in 1824 St. Hilaire 
states that of all introduced plants in the plains of La. Plata 
and Uruguay, the Cardoon was the most redoubtable. Previous 
to the war tliese extensive plains teemed with cattle, which 
were fond of the young leaves of this plant and thus kept it in 
check, but the enormous herds of cattle were exterminated and 
subsequently the Cardoon grew undisturbed and soon covered 
immense tracts with an impenetrable thicket of vegetation some 
six to eight feet high, 

829. One of the Volcanoes of the Cordilleras, from Poplar 
Avenne, San Gabriel, Chili — On the left is a cottage, and on 
the right a large oven, as they are commonly constructed in 
ChiU. 
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830. Yegetati<m <m a stream at Chanleon, Chili — Lomaria 
procera, Spr., in front with Gunnera fcabrtz, Ruiz et Pav., 
and Fabiana imbricata, Raiz et Fav., on the right ; Araucaria 
tmbricata, Pavon, behind ; on the left, yellow Buddleia glohosa^ 
Lam., Praustia pt/rifolia, Lag., and a gigantic sedge, Cyperus 
sp. ; the crim3on flower below is Ourisia coecinea. 

831. Wild Flowers and Fmits of the Salinas, ChiM.— 
EchinoctzctuSy sp., in fruit, above it Ephedra andina, Poepp., in 

, fruit, and a sprig of a white variety of the same in front, with 
the globular, green flower heads of Eryngium paniculatum, 
Cav. The others are crimson Mutisia rosea^ Poepp., green 
Quillaja saponaria^ (see 12), white Dolia tomtntoMy LindL^ 
syn. Alibrexia tomeniosa, Miers, rosy Proustia pyrifolia, Lag., 
which climbs to the tops of the highest trees and grows so 
rapitlly us to have suggested the name Pie de dia, that is, Foot- 
a-day; and Oxalis earTWsa, Molin., having flowers exactly 
primrose in colour. 

832. Distant View of Santiago, Chili, from Apoqnindo. — 
Acacia bushes in the foreground. 



The paintings in the recesses between the windows in the 
gallery above were painted from plants cultivated in thiff 
country. Except where otherwise stated, they are represented 
natural size. 

833. Aliyssinian Aloe. — Aloe e^ssinica^ Lam. was discovered 
by the celebrated traveller Bruce, who sent seeds of it to Paris 
about the year 1777, and it seems to have been in cultivation 
ever since. The genus Aloe is spread ail over Africa, and the 
species are especially numerous in the south. One species nsl 
common in India. See 505 and 528. 

834. Strelitzia, a Sonth African Plant — See 365. 

835. A climbing Plant of Old Calabar. — Aristolochia 
Goldieana^ Hook. f. is one of the most singular of the many 
species of its genus, having the largest flo«vers of any yet 
known. It is a native of western tropical Africa, and living 
plants or seeds of it were sent to this country about the year 
1866 by. the Rev. W. C. Thomson, at whose request it was 
named in memory of his fellow-labourer, the Rev. Hugh' 
Goldie. The genus Aristolochia is represented in aU tropical 
and most temperate regions. See 32. 

836. A Brazilian Colnmnar Cactus.— Upwards of a thousand 
species of Cactacece are known, nearly all of them inhabiting 
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America, and ranging from Chili and Buenos Ayres in the south 
to about 50° N. lat,, their greatest concentration being in Mexico. 
They vary in stature from an inch or two, as in some species 
of Mamillariay to sixty feet, as in Cereus giganteus (see 185). 
The present species {Cereus ccerulescens, Salm.) flowered at 
Kew, for the first time in Europe, in 1842. With the excep- 
tion of one or two species of Rhipsatis, which have not the 
habit of the ordinary cactus-type, all the Cactacce found wild 
in the Old World are believed to have descended from plants 
introduced from America. In some parts of South Africa, 
•where they find a congenial climate, they are spreading very 
rapidly, and are becoming a nuisance to farmers. 

837. A New Granadian Aroid.— After a long reign, the 
brilliant AntJmrium Scherzerianum has now to compete with 
its still more beautiful ally Anthurium Andrceanum, Linden 
here represented. It appears to have been first discovered by 
Dr. Jose Triana, a native of New Granada ; but to Mr. E. 
Andr^, after whom it is named, belongs the honour of having 
brought the first living plants to Europe, in 1877. 

On the panels of the door are paintings of the purple Cobcea 
seandenjSy Cav., a native c^ Mexico ; and Taaonia mollissima, 
H.B.K., from the Andes of South America. 

838. Adam's Needle or Yucca, about half natural size. — 
Yucca gloriosa^ L. is a very old inhabitant of English gardens, 
having been cultivated during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century by Gerard and Parkinson. It is a native of the south- 
eastern States of North America. 

839. A Qard^ Variety of Indiau Shot.— This is Canna 
JEhemannii, Hort., a hybrid between the tropical American 
C iridijiora and another species. 

840. An Orchid of Tropical Asia. — This handsome orchid, 
( Vttnda suaviSy Lindl.), has been cultivated in England since 
1848. The allied V. tricolor. Hook, differs chiefly in the 
colour of the flowers. 

841. A Japanese Lily^ — LUium aurcUum^ Lindl. is said to be 
one of the commonest wild flowers in some parts of Japan. 
Yet, in ppite of its beauty, it was not introduced alive in this 
country till the year 1861. The late John Gould Veitch had 
the good fortune to introduce it. True lilies are found nearly 
all round the north temperate zone. 

842^ A Japanese Hagnolia. — This showy spring-flowering, 
harc^ shrub {AktgnoUa ohovata^ Thunb., syn. Jf. purpurea, 
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Cart.) has been cultivated in English gardens ever since 1796, 
and is recorded as having first flowered in the collection of the 
Duke of Portland. 

843. A Kew Zealand Tree Pern. — ^A reduced representation 
of a fine specimen of Cyathea medullariSy Swartz, growing in 
the Winter Garden hard by. It is the Black Fern of the 
colonists ; and, in its native country, it forms a stout tmnk 
from twelve to forty feet high. 

844. AnstraliaiL Spear Idly. — About one quarter natural 
size, painted from a plant that flowered in these gardens in the 
spring of 1882. See 778. 

845. A spedes of Omithogalom. 

846. A South African Sedge. — ^This is ResHo subverticil- 
latay Linn., one out of about eighty species of Restio native of 
South Africa. The Bestiaceae are almost exclusively restricted 
to South Africa and Australia, only one being found in South 
America and one in Cochincbina, 

847. The Papyrus.— See 361. 

848. A Species of Watsonia. — ^This is allied to W, rosea. 
(See 417.) 

The floral design on the door frame is composed of a selec- 
tion of mostly familiar flowers from both hemispheres, remark- 
able either for their largo size or brilliant colouring, or both ; 
and painted partly from the artist's own studies and partly from 
coloured illustrations in the '^ Botanical Magazine" and other 
publications. On the right are North and South American 
flofvers ; on the left Old World. Nearly all of the latter are 
hardy in English gardens, and almost all of them natives of 
the north temperate regions, from Western Europe to Japan. 
This gorgeous array recalls the divine admonition : '^ Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow," etc. The artist's 
initials, intertwined with Ivy (Hedera JStelix^ linn.), surmount, 
the two hemispheres, the respective po&itions of which were 
determined by the arrangement of the paintings in the gallery. 
Proceeding from right to left, and thence down the side, the 
flowers are : Red and White May {Crateegus Oxyacantha, Linn., 
vars.), Europe ; Common Lilac {Syringa vulgaris, Linn.), 
Europe; Guelder Rose {Viburnum OptduSy Linn.), Europe; 
Bluebell or Wild Hyacinth- (5^ct7/o nutans^ Sm., syn. Hya- 
cinthus non-scriptuSy Linn.), Europe ; Cistus Ladaniferus^ 
Linn., Portugal ; the South African Ixia Jlexuoaa ; JDielyira 
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spectabilis, DC, China; Tree Paeonies {PcBonia Moutan, 
Sims), China ; Oriental Poppy (Papaver orientale, Linn.), 
Asia Minor; White flowered Caper {Capparis spinosa^ 
liinn.), Mediterranean region ; Blue and White Iris {Iris 
germanica^ Linn.) and various Tulips, South of Europe ; 
Hop (ffumulus LuptUus, Linn.), Europe ; Brown chequered 
Fritillary {Fritillaria latifoUay Willd.), Caucasus ; Narcissus 
poeticusy Linn., and other species, Europe; Canterbury 
Bell {Campantela Medium, Linn.), Central Europe; Crown 
Imperial {Fritillaria imperialis, Linn.), Asia Minor; A 
Chinese Lily (^Lilinm Brownii, Miellez) ; A Persian Iris {Iris 
persica, Linn.) ; A Japanese Lily {Lilium elegans, Thunb.) ; 
Stock {Mcathiola), South of Europe ; Wallflower {Cheiranthus 
Cheirij Linn.), Europe ; Mignonette {Reseda odoraiOy Linn.), 
Asia Minor, Egypt ; Common Flax {Linum usitatissimum, 
l.inn.), Europe; Blue Hydrangea {Hydrangea Hortensiay 
DC), Japan, with the Dog Rose {Rosa caninay Linn.) 
and Sweet Briar {Rosa rubiginosa, linn.), Europe. 

Returning to the top the American flowers on the right are : 
the Pinxter Flower {Azalea nudiflora, Linn.), Eastern United 
States; Rhododendron cataipbiense^ Michx., Virginia and 
Carolina ; Virginia Cowslip, Mertensia virginicay DC, syn. 
J^ulmonaria virginica, Linn., Virginia to Tennessee ; a white 
flowered Chilian Cactus; Fuchsia^ South America; Cereus 
speciosissimus, DC, Mexico ; varieties of Dahlia variabilis, 
Desf., Mexico ; Dahlia imperialism Roezl, Mexico ; Datura 
sanguinea, Ruiz et Pa v., syn. Brugmansia bicolor, Pers., and 
JB, sanguinea, D. Don, Mexico to Peru ; Aster grandi/lorus, 
Xiinn., Virginia to Georgia ; North American Allspice {Caly- 
canthus IcBvigatus, Willd.), Eastern States ; Cobcea seandens, 
Cav., Mexico; Turk's Cap Lily {Lilium superbum, Linn.), 
Canada to Carolina ; Ceanothus pallidus, Lindl., N. America ; 
Spiderwort ( Tradescantia virginica, Linn.), North America ; 
Californian Lily {Lilium TVashingtonianum, Kell.), California 
to British Columbia; Cardinal-flower {Lobelia cardinalis, 
Linn.), South-eastern States of North America; Blue Salvia 
(ScUvia patens, Cav.), Mexico; Tiger-flower {Tigridia 
JPavonia, Ker.). Mexico; Large Magnolia (Magnolia grandi- 
flora, Linn.), South-eastern States of North America; the 
Potato i^Solanum tuberosum, Linn.), South America, and rose, 
-white and crimson varieties of the Chilian Lapageria rosea, 
!Raiz. et Pav. The Humming-bird {Docimaster ensiferus) below 
the Datura, has the largest beak of ^ the humming-birds. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE WOODS 

FOBXIIfO THE 

PAKBLLED WAINSCOT BELOW THE PAINTINGS * 



1. Ayellaiio (Guevina avellana, MoL, 8301. Quadria ketero' 
phylloy Ruiz et Pa v.). Chili. — ^A small tree o£ the Natural Order 
ProieacetB, peculiar to Chili, and bearing an edible nut* 

2. Ueoqni (Podocarpus andtTUi, Poepp.). Peru and Chili. — 
A small tree of the same order as the Pines of the northern 
hemisphere. The fleshy fruit is of an agreeable flavour and 
eagerlj eaten by children. 

3. Canelo {Drimys chUenns), Chili. — ^An evergreen tree 
ranging from the Andes of Peru to the Straits of Magellan. 

4. BanU (Fagus procera, Poepp. et EndL). Chili. — ^A kind 
of beech of small dimensions, chiefly employed in making 
casks. 

5. Clommon Tew (Taxua baccata^ L,). North temperate 
zone. 

6. (Hpres {Lihocedrus chilensisy EndL). Chili. — ^A small tree 
having a soft wood used for inside work in building. 

7. Badal or Nogal (Lomatia obligtia, R. Br.). Chili. — A 
tree eight to ten feet high, with a hard lustrous wood, used for 
making pullies, oars, mallets, and a variety of small articles. 

8. Lingua {Per sea Lingue, Nees). Chili. — A member of the 
Laurel order, attaining a height of sixty to ninety feet. The 
wood is of good quality and much esteemed for ship-building. 

9. Hogal {Lomatia ohliqua^ R. Br.). Chili. 

* It has been impossible to determine the names of a considerable 
number of the woods, inclading all of the Bomean. The numbers at the 
end of the descriptions are those of the pictures in which the trees or 
parts of them are represented. 
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10. Pehuen or Pilion {Araucaria imbricata^ Pav.). ChUi. 

11. Temu (Eugenia Temu, Hook.). Chill — A small tree of 
the Myrtle order. 

- 12. Palo Santo (Porlieria hygrometricay Euiz et Pav.). 
ChilL — A small tree with a very hard^ durable wood, valued 
also for its reputed medicinal properties. 

13. Letr^ (Ehus causttca^ Hook, et Am.). Chili, — A small 
evergreen tree. Painting 12* 

14. Haniu {Saxegothoea eonspicua, Lindl.). Chili. — A small 
evergreen tree allied to the Cypress. 

15. Letterwood (Brosimum Aubletiiy Poepp. et Endl.). 
Peru, Guiana, and Brazil. — ^A very fine specimen of this 
beautiful wood, which is also called Snake-wood and Leopard- 
wood in allusion to the markings. It is only the heart-wood 
that is thus highly-coloured and elegantly marked; and this can 
only be had in narrow strips. This tree is a member of the 
ArtocarpecB, OT Bread Fruit order, and another species of the 
genus, i?. Galactodendron^ is the famous Cow-tree of South 
America, which yields a milk said to be of as good a quality as 
cows' milk. 

16. Yacca {Podocarpus coriaceus^ Eich. syn. P. Yaccd 
Don.). West Indies. — A moderate size tree inhabiting the 
mountains of Jamaica, Trinidad, etc. 

17. Pnrple Heart (Copaifera pubifloray Benth.). Guiana 
and Brazil. — A member of the Leguminosce and one of 
the numerous hard, durable woods in which Guiana abounds. 

18. Locust Wood {Hymencea Courbaril, L. ?). Tropical 
America. — Also one of the Leguminos^e, if correctly identified. 

19. Tulip Wood (Physocalymma fioridumy Pohl.). Brazil. — 
A handsome specimen of this wood, which is much used for 
inlaying costly furniture, for turnery, etc. This tree is a 
member of the Lythraeees. 

20. Zebra Wood {Omphalobium Lamberti, DC.?). Guiana. 

21. Pnrple Heart (Copaifera pvbijhray Benth.). Guiana 
and Brazil. 

22. Lociist Wood (Hymefuea Courbaril, L. ?). Tropical 
America. 

I 2 
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23. UnknowD. Guiaoa* 

24. Bdsefwood {Jacaranda hraxiliana, Pers.). Brazil. — One 
of several kinds of wood called Rosewood hj furniture and 
cabinet makers. Thi^ is a member of the Biffnoniacea, 

25. Jamaica Satinwood {Amyris balsamiferay L.). West 
Indies. — This is one of the woods sometimes called lignum 
rhodium, 

26. West Indian CedBX (Cedrelaodorata, L.). West Indies.— 
Cedrela is a meliaceous genus represented bj valuable arboreous 
species in America, India, and Australia. Thej should not be 
confounded with the true Cedars, which are cone-bearing trees, 
inhabiting temperate regions. 

27. LoctLBt Wood {ffymenaa Caurbatil^ L.?). Guiana. 

28. 29, 30. Unnamed. 

31. BmU-Wood. Bahamas. — We have not been able to 
determine the botanical affinitj of this wood. 

32. Purple Heart {Coped/era puUJhra, Benth.). Guiana 
and Brazil. 

33. 34, and 35. GUiana W(Mds.-^Undetermined. 

36. Pencil Cedar {Juniperus bermudianay L.). Bermudas. — 
It is noteworthy that this, the only forest tree in the remote 
cluster of islets known as the Bermudas, has been prp^erved by 
the inhabitants during the period of nearly three centuries that 
they have been settled. The familiar Bed Cedar {J, virginiana, 
L.) is closely related to it. 

. 37. Purple Heart (Copatf^ra pubi/loray Benth.). Guiana 
and Brazil. 

38. *< ChoasM Cfeerty." United States. 

39. Ash Bnrr {Fraxinus americana^ L.). Eiistem North 
America. — The White Ash of the Americans, and a large 
Torest tree. 

40. Curled Ash {Fraxinm, sp.). United States. 

41. Whitewood ( Liriodendron tulipifera, L.). Eastern 
North America. — This is the Tulip Tree, of which there are 
large examples in these Gardens. 
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42. Black Cherry {Prunus seroiina, Ehrh.). Eastern North 
America. — A large tree, f urnidiing a valuable wood for the 
cabinet maker. 

43. Plain Grey Walnut or Butternut {Juglam cinerea^ L.). 
Eastern North America. — ^A tree thirty to fifty feet high. 

44. Figured Birch (jBetula lerUoj L.). Eastern North 
America. — Hiis tree, which is rather large, bears the names 
Cherry Birch, Sweet Birch, and Black Birch, and it yields a 
valuable timber. 

45. Bird's-eye Sugar Haple {Acer saccharintim, Wang,). 
Eastern North America. — A large and very handsome tree, 
sometimes called Eock Maple. 

46. North American Satinwood {ZatUhoxylum fioriduniy 
Nutt.). — ^A small tree only found in Florida. 

47. Galifomian Dogwood (Comt««iV«e^a//2t,Audb.). Western 
North America^ from Monterey northward, to the Fi-aser 
Biver.~*A small tree, though it occasionally attains a height 
of seventy feet. Wood very hard. See picture 190. 

48. Black Cherry (Prunus serotina, Ehrh.). Eastern North 
America. 

49. Figured Fitch Fine {Pinus rigida^ Mill.). Eastern 
North America, from Maine and New York southward. — One 
of the commoner species, thirty to seventy feet high. 

50. Haple Veneer {Acer rubrum^ L. ?). North America. 

51. Black Walnut {Juglans nigra, L,). North America, 
chiefly in the Central States. — A large handsome tree, very 
different in habit of growth from the common Walnut. There 
are seme middling size specimens in these Gardens. 

52. Bird's-eye Sugar Maple {Acer saccharinum, Wang.). 
Eastern North America. 

53. Flain Maple {Acer maeropht/llumy Pursh.), Western 
North America, from Santa Barbara, in California, to the 
Fraser River, in British Columbia. — Tree fifty to ninety feet 
high. The white hard wood takes a good polish. 

54. Hain Grey Walnut or Butternut (Juglans cinerea, L.). 
Eastern North America. 

5o. Curled Ash {Fraxinus sp.). Eastern North America. 
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56. Laurel Burr. Eastern North America. — We have not 
been able to determine the botanical name of this wood. 

57. Flgnred Blaek Walnut {Juglans nigra, L.). Eastern 
North America. 

58. White Oak (QuercustMa^'L,). Eastern North America. 
— A large tree yielding a yalnable timber* 

59. Figured Maple (Acer macrophyllum, Porsh.). Western 
North America. 

60. Yellow Birch (^6/u/a lutea, Michx. f.). Eastern North 
America, New England to Lake Superior and Northward. — 
Sometimes called Gray Birch. Wood said to be whiter and 
less valuable than that of the Cherry Birch. 

61. Donglaa Fir {Pseudotsuga Douglasiiy Carr., syn. Ahies 
DouglaHiy Lindl.). Western North America^ throughout the 
coast ranges and in the Sierra Nevada, np to 6,000 or 8,000 
ieet, and also northward near the coast, attaining its largest 
size in Oregon. — ^This is one of the handsomest of eoDiferous 
trees, growing from 200 to more than 300 feet high, with a 
trunk 8 to 15 feet in diameter, llie flagstaff on the mound 
close by is of this species. 

Q2. Unknown. Eastern North America. 

63. Bed Cedar {Jurdperus virginiana^ L.). — ^North America, 
from Florida to Hudson's Bay, varying according to latitude 
from a bush to a tree ninety feet high. 

64. Yellow Cypress {Cupressus nutkaensisy Hook.). 
Columbia River to Alaska. — Commonly cultivated in this 
country under the name of Thujopsis hcrealis. 

65. irangsanlta {Arctostaphylos pungens^H.B-'K*). Western 
North America, from Oregon southward into the mountains of 
Mexico. — A shrub ranging from a few inches at alpine elevations 
to eight or ten feet in the most favourable localities. The short 
trunk rarely exceeds a foot in diameter. 

66. Tellow Pijie (Pinm ponderosa, Dougl.). Western 
North America, from California to Oregon and northward. — 
One of the taller pines, reaching 200 to 300 feet in height, with 
a trunk twelve to fifteen feet in diameter. Painting 195. 

67. Black Walnut Burr {Juglans nigra, L.). Eastern 
North America. 
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68. Bedwood (^Sequoia sempervirens, Endl.). Western 
North America. — For particulars of this gigantic tree consult 
the description of the picture 204. 

69. live Oak (Quercus chrysolepisy Liebm.). California. — 
This is described as one of the more conspicuous and beautiful 
oaks of the Coast Ranges and the Sierra Nevada, throughout 
the length of the State. The trunk is frequently three to five 
feet in diameter, and one has been found twenty-eight feet in 
circumference. 

70. Bedvirood {Sequoia sempervirens, Endl.), Western 
North America. 

71. Mountain Laurel {Umbellularia calif omica, Nutt., syn. 
Oreodaphne calif ornica^ Nees). Western North America. — . 
A handsome shrub or tree, ranging from San Diego in Cali- 
fornia to Douglas County, Oregon. In the more southern 
localities it rarely exceeds twenty feet in height, while north- 
ward it is a fine tree 100 feet high or more, with a trunk four 
to six feet in diameter. The timber is very valuable and much 
used for ornamental wainscoting and furnishing. This is the 
only Lauracea in Western North America, and it is a 
remarkable instance of decresence in size from north to south, 
the rule being, in the northern hemisphere, from south to 
north. 

72. Wellingtonia or Big Tree {Sequoia giganteoy Dene.). 
Western North America. See description of the picture 154. 

73. Sugar Pine {Pinus Lamhertiana^ Dougl.). Western 
North America, throughout California and northward to the 
Columbia River. — ^A lofty tree, 150 to 300 feet high, with a 
trunk ten to twenty feet in diameter. It is stated in the 
botany of California that the exudation of the partially 
burned tree loses its resinous qualities and acquires a sweetness 
similar to that of sugar or manna, for which it is sometimes 
used ; hence the name Sugar Pine. 

74. Indian Sandal Wood {Santalum aUmm, L.). Mysore, 
Oanara, Ceylon. — ^A small tree. 

75. Bnroon {Cratceva religiosa, Forst., var. Roxburghii, 
Hook, f.), India. — ^A common tree having a soft tough wood 
used for carving. 
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76. Trincomalee Wood {Berrya Amwonillay Roxb.). 
Ceylon. — This is considered one of the most useful timber trees 
of Ceylon. 

77. Falla Wood {3[imu8ops indica, A.DC). Ceylon. — Used 
for ordinary building purposes. No. 301 is a painting of 
another species of the genus. 

78. Hauladi-mara {Viiex altissinuty L.). Ceylon, Soutli' 
India. 

79. Sxuiya {Thespesia populnea^ Corr.). — ^A very widely- 
dispersed tree in tropical countries. It is of medium size, and 
the wood is greatly esteemed for boat-buildinor, as it is almost 
indestructible under water. For cabinet making it is also in 
demand, and gunstocks were formerly made from it in Ceylon. 
Fainting 256. 

80. Sakkar {Pistada integerrima^ Stewart). North-west 
India. — Dr. Brandis states that the heart - wood of mature 
trees is the best and handsomest wood of the North-west 
Himalaya for carving, furniture, and all kinds of ornamental 
work. A tree of forty or more feet in height, trunk eight to 
nine, or sometimes twelve to fifteen, feet girth. 

81. Ceylon Satin-wood {Chloroxylon Swietenia^ DC). 
South India, Ceylon. — In poini of size and durability, Drury 
states tliis is by far the fi^st of the timber trees of Ceylon. At 
Peradeniya a bridge of a single arch 205 feet in span, chiefly 
constructed of satin-wood, crosses the MahawalJiganga river. 

82. Cocoa Nut {Cocos nucifera, L.). Tropics. — See the 
descriptions of the paintings 160, 229, and 251. The wood is 
used for ornaments and fancy articles, and is commonly called 
Porcupine wood. 

83. Tamarind {Tamarindus indica, L.). — Cultivated 
throughout India, though probably not an indigenous tree. It 
is believed to be indigenous in tropical Africa and North 
Australia. The timber is highly prized for turnery. Paintings 
279 and 700. 

84. Wine Palm {Caryota urp.ns^ L.). Tropical Asia. — This 
is described at length, painting 670. 

85. Magnolia^ sp. — India. 

86. Gutta Percha {Dichopsis GtOta, Benth., syn. Isonandra 
Gutta, Hook). Indian Archipelago. — It is now about forty 
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years since Gutta Percha came into use, and the tree has en- 
tirely disappeared from the island of Singapore, where it was 
formerly common. Happily it exists in Borneo and other 
countries. 

87. Cocoa Nut (Cocos nudfera^ L.).— -Consult the descrip- 
tions of paintings 156 and 229. 

88. Tamanu ( Calophyllum Inophyllwn, L.). Tropical Asia. 
Painting 494. 

89. Stuija-mara (Albizzia Lebbek, Benth). Tropical Asia, 
&c. — ^This tree is cultivated in nearly all tropical countries on 
account of its ornamental appearance. It is one of the trees 
of the avenues of Cairo. Painting 330. 

90. White Bark. •South Africa. 

91. CkMflt Stinkwood. South Africa. 

92. Qnderbosch, Eooi Pear {Thichocladus crinitus, Pers.). 
South Africa. — The branches and twigs of this shrub are 
used at the Cape on account of their toughness and elasticity. 
They bend but never break, and serve as hoops and for the 
manufacture of baskets. 

93. Coast Iron-wood. South Africa. 

94. Unnamed. South Africa, 

95. Bawdyne. South Africa. 

96. Bush Willow. South Africa. 

97. Blackbark, Zwarthast (Royena lucida^ Thunb.). South 
Africa. — This wood is hard and tough, and when polished it is 
well adapted for fumiture, tools, screws, &c., but is chiefly 
used for wagon work. 

98. Milkwood. South Afi-ica. 

99. Kaflftrboom {Erythrina Caffra, Thunb.). South Africa. — 
This " giant of the forests "grows oO or 60 feet high, and three 
to four feet in diameter. Its wood is soft and very light, and has 
been used for canoes, troughs, and instead of cork in the con- 
struction of fishing-nets. It is also emjdoyed for making 

* Many of the popular and native names of these South African woods 
are quite local, and the botanical affinities cannot be determined -without 
leaves and flowers. 
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shingles, which when tarred make very durable, good roofing. 
Painting 354. 

100. Flatcrown. South Africa. 

101. wad Fuchsia. South Africa. 

102. TJmzlewood. South Africa. 

103. Bed Milkwood. Sonth Africa. 

104. Waterwood. South Africa. 

105. Essenhont or Cape Ash {Eckebergia capensis, Siiarrm.). 
South Africa. — Wood used for beamt^, planks, all kinds of 
wagon-work, and in the manufacture of tools, iiaplementn, &c. 

106. Snohthom, Snopjes-dGoni, Paardepram {Fagarastrum 
capense, Don.). — The bark of the trunk of this little tree 
is studded with numerous large, conical protuberances ; its 
height is from 8 to 10 feet. The wood is hard and close, and is 
used for yokes, axles, tools, <&c. Painting 381. 

107. Essenhont See 105. 

108. White Milkweed. South Africa. 

109. Bitter Almond. South Africa. 

110. African Oak. South Africa. 

111. Bed MUkwood. South Africa. 

112. Bed Pear, Hassagay-hont {Curtisea faginea^ Ait.). 
South Africa. — This tree grows to a height of from twenty to 
forty feet; its wood is highly prized, being solid, tough, close- 
grained, and very durable. It answers well for all kinds of 
superior furniture, tools, &c., but is truly invaluable in the 
construction of wagons. 

113. Chakas Wood. South Africa. 

114. TJmhnyea. South Africa. 

116. Kaffir Plnm. South Africa. — Painting 382. 

116. Silver tree, Wittehoom {Leucadendron argenteum^ R. 
Br.). South Africa. — ^This handsome tree has a very limited 
area. Its wood is soft and spougy, and is used occasionally for 
boxes, &c., but more commonly for fuel. Painting 425. 

117. Umdabage. South Africa. 
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118. White Pear. South Africa.— Painting 375. 

119. nnmoviLoye. South Africa. 

120. Long Thorn. South Africa. 

121. Currant. South Africa. 

122. Thorn. South Africa. 

123i Umsimhiti {Millettia caffra, Meissn.). South Africa* 

124. Silver tree. Secpanei 116. 

125. Stinkhout or Stinkwood {Oreodaphne hullata^ Nees.). 
South Africa. — The wood of this beautiful tree smells very 
disagreeably when cut. It is hard and very durable, and 
resembles Walnut, and is used extensively for building purposes 
as well as for cabinet maker's and carpenter's work. It serves 
in the manufacture of furniture, gunstocks, and wagons, and at 
the River Knysna^ where it attains a considerable size, has been 
employed even in ship-building. 

126. Baatard Tellow Wood. South Africa. 

127. Waterboom. South Africa. 

128. Nieshont or Sneezewood {Pteroscylon utile^ Eckl. & Z.). 
South Africa. — A tree from twenty to thirty feet in height, with 
a handsome strong, durable wood somewhat like Mahogany. It 
is used for furniture and agricultural utensils, and being little 
affected by moisture is a desirable material for bridges and mills. 
Its popular name refers to the fact of its producing violent 
sneezing when sawn or otherwise worked. It is also said to 
ignite easily, even when green. 

129. MUkwood. South Africa. 

130. Castrina. South Africa. 

131. Low Himosa. South Africa. 

132. Stinkwood. See panel 125. 

133. SafGraanhout, SafGronwood (ElcBodendron croceum, 
DC, syn. Ilex crocea^ Thunb., Crocoxylon excelsum, Eckl. 
& Z.). South Africa. — A small tree with whitish bark, which 
is covered all over with a resinous crust of a gamboge-yellow 
colour. The wood is fine-grained, hard, close, and tough, and 
is used for beams and planks, chairs, tables, and wardrobes. 
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for butter-casks, and by wheelwrights. The bark is good for 
tanning atid dyeing. 

134. Wilde Kastanie, Wild Chestnut {Calodendron ca- 
pense, Thunb.). South Africa. — A tree from twenty to thirty 
feet high. The wood is soft and white^ and little used except 
for rural utensils, yokes, poles, &c. 

135. Cabbage Wood. South Africa. 

136. Waterboom. South Africa. 

137. Badamier (Terminalia CatappafJAnn.), Seychelles. — 
A tree 60 to 80 feet high, forming two-thirds of the woody 
vegetation in Felicity and Marie Anne Isles. 

138. Bois de Bosow — Seychelles. 

139. Banoir Blanc, Bois d'^b^ne blanc {Diospyros chryso- 
phyllus^ Poir.). Mauritius. — A small tree with glabrous very 
zig-zag slender branchlets. 

140. 'Bois Chauve sonris (OcAro«»a ^or^wtcA, Gmel.). Sey- 
chelles. — A tree 20 to 40 feet high, which is found in all these 
Islands principally on the shores. 

141. Bois Tatamaka {Calophyllum Inophyllum^ Linn.). 
Seychelles. — This tall tree is common in tropical Asia and Poly- 
nesia, also Madagascar, Bourbon and Comoros, but not in con- 
tinental Africa; it is common likewise in forests of the sea 
shore in Mauritius. Painting 494. 

142. Coco de Her, or Double Cocoa nut {Lodoicea sechel- 
larumy Labill.). Seychelles. Paintings 474-477. 

143. Bois cassant or Hapon (Pisonia calpidiaj Stead.).— 
A low erect tree, with a corky bark. It is endemic in the 
mountain woods of the Pouce Range, &c., Mauritius. 

144. Latanier fenill^ (Stevensonia grandifolia^ Duncan) « 
Seychelles. — This palm grows to a height of from 40 to 50 feet. 
It is common in all the Seychelles Islands. 

145. Capncin {Northea seychellana^ Hook, f.), Seychelles. 
— Painting 501. 

146. Bois tortue* Seychelles. 

147. Bois rouge, bois marr^ blanc (Wormia ferruginea^ 
Baill.). Seychelles. — This tree, 30 to 40 feet high, is endemic 
in the native woods of the Seychdles. Painting 459. 
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148. Cedre {Castiarina eguisetifolia, Forst.). — A native of 
the Malay Archipelago, now widely spread through the tropics 
of the Old. World, and one of the commonest trees in Mauritius 
and Seychelles. It is thirty to fifty feet high, with a straight 
trunk. 

149. Bois "BoTclier (Thespesia populnea, Csltt,), Seychelles. 
— ^A small tree growing in moist places near the sea-coast, aind 
very widely dispersed in similar situations. 

150. Beds Blanc {Hernandia ovigeroy Linn.). — A small tree, 
now become rare, in the Seychelles. It is found in the damp 
forests of Trois Ilots and Grandport, Mauritius. 

151. Bois noir {Albizzia, Lebbek, Benth., syn. Acacia 
Lehheky Willd.) is spread through the tropics of the Old 
World, and is naturalized throughout Mauritius, Rodriguez, 
and the Seychelles, both in the plains and on the hills. It was 
brought from Bengal by Corsigny in 1767. Painting 330. 

152. Hanglier (Carapa moluccensis^ I^am., syn. Xylocarpus 
Granatum^ Keen.). — This is a common tree on muddy shores 
from East Tropical Africa to Australia. It has been gathered 
in the Seychelles at St. Anne's Bay, Praslin. Painting 498. 

153. Bois de Natte {Imbricaria maxima, Poir.). — A tree 
found in the thick woods of the interior, Mauritius, and also 
Bourbon. 

164. Common Ash {Fraxinus excelsa, L.). Europe and 
Western Asia. — This very tough wood is largely employed by 
wheelwrights and coopers. 

155. Bois Sandal (CaH^^ei 5^tfAe//^72m, Baker.). Seychelles. 
— This tree is rare, and now known only in Silhouette, but it 
is said to ha^e once been common in the northern forests of 
Mah^. 

156. Oliye (^Olea europeea, L.). Mediterranean region. — 
The Olive is usually a small, tortuously branched tree, though 
occasionally the short trunk attains a great size ; and the wood 
is employed in making wheels and other articles in which 
hardness and durability are essential. Painting 517. 

157. Thnja-wood {Callitris quadnvalvis, Yent.). North 
Africa. — This haid fragrant wood is very durable, and it is 
extensively used in the oonstructicHi of mosques and other 
buildings. It is also used in turnery. Painting 781. 
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158. Turkey Oak (Quercus cen^is, L.). South and Central 
Europe and Asia Minor, — ^A handsome tree of more rapid 
growth than the common Oak» There are some fine examples 
of it in these Gardens. 

169. Common Walnut {Juglans regia^ L.). Europe and 
Asia, though perhaps introduced into the former country. — 
Furniture and gun-stocks are the most familiar uses of this 
■wood. 

160. Lemon (Citrus limonum, Eisso). — A small tree, native 
of tropical Asia^ cultivated in many other countries. 

161. Cedar of Lebanon {Cedrtis libaniy Loud.). Mount 
Lebanon, Syria, and Asia Minor. — There are three very closely 
allied species or forms of true Cedar, namely, the Atlas, the 
Deodar, and the present one. They all produce good timber in 
their native countries, but the wood of the Cedar of Lebanon 
and the Atlas Cedar grown in this country is comparatively 
soft and spongy. 

162. Babul (Acacia arahica^ Willd.). Tropical and sub- 
tropical Asia and Africa. — ^A small tree valuable not alone for 
its hard wood, but also for its gum. Indeed almost every part 
of it is useful. 

163. Dawata-gas8 (CaralUa integerrima^ DC). Tropical 
Asia and AustraHa. — This is a member of the Mangrove family 
(RhizophorecB). Timber described as rather brittle but very 
ornamental, with broad medullary rays, which show on a vertical 
section like undulating broad irregular bands, giving the wood 
a beautiful mottled appearance. 

164. Cocoa Nnt (Cocos nucifera, L.). 

166. Indian Sandal-wood (Santalum alburn^ L.). India. — 
See panel 74 and picture 319. 

166. Champak (Michelia Champacay L.). 

167. Coromandel Wood (Diospyros quasita, Thwidtes). 
South India and Ceylon. — This is a kind of ebony, 

168. Hopea odorata^ Roxb. Burma. 

169. Nadoong (Pericopsis Mooniana, Thwaites, syn. Dal" 
bergia Mooniana, Thwaites). Ceylon. 

170. Babul (Acacia arabica^ L.). — See description of 
panel 162. 
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171. Tamarind {Tamarindus indicUy L.). — See description 
of panel 86. 

172. Bed BH,xinA!BTB {Pteroearptis santaHnus^Jj.Gl,), India. 
•^A tree of the Western Peninsula. 

173. Nadoong {Pericopsis Mooniaiia, Thwaites). Ceylon. 

174 to 187. Bomean Woods, which we have no means of 
identifying. 

188. Ceylon Satin-wood {Chlaroxylon Swietenia^ DC). — 
See the description of panel 81. 

189. "Ban."' India. 

190. *Albizzia moluccana. Java. 

191. Cassia Jlorida. Java. 

192. Urostigma altissimum, Java. 

193. Cyanadaphfie cuneata. Java. 

194. XHllenia speciosa. Java. 

195. Arenga so/ccharifera, Java. 

196. Firmiana color ata, Java. 

197. Antkocephalus indicus, Java. 

198. Lamban. Java. 

199. Ficus crenulata, Java. 

200. Dillenia aurea. Jaya, 

201. Beigoeng. Java. 

202. Ijaketra. Java. 

203. Cissus pergamacea, Java. 

204. Mangifera macrocarpa, Java. 

205. Jambosa aculeata, Java. 

206. Areca Catechu, Java. 



♦ The trivial and scieDtific Dames of the Java woods were all appended 
to them when the collection was received, and have not been compared 
ii?ith authentic specimens. 
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207. Garcinia diaica, Java. 

208. Memecylon appendiculatum. Borneo. 

209. Kawoean. Java. 

210. Haremei^^. Java. 

211. Diospyros ehenum. Java. 

212. ^erospermum Noronheanum, Java. 

213. Kamareta. Java. 

214. Endiandra ruhescens. Java. 

215. Undetermined. New Zealand. 

216. Keaki {Zelkova keaki^ Sieb.). Japan. — ^A small tree 
allied to the Elms. 

217. Dracophyllum Tr aver sit. New Zealand. 
218 and 219. Unnamed. 

220. Totara (^Podocarpm Totara^ A. Cunn.). New Zealand. 
— " The most valuable timber of New Zealand.*' 

221. Undetermined. 

222. Hatai or Black Rue (Podoearpus spioaia, R. Br.). 
New Zealand. — Also a valuable timber, k. tree eighty or more 
feet high. 

223. Kauri (Z>aw»iaraat#«^ra/w, Lamb.). New Zealand. — 
This Conifer is, perhaps, the tallest tree in the island, rising 
to a height of 120 feet, with a trunk sometimes ten feet in 
diameter. 

224. Bata {Metrosideros robusta, A. Cunn.). New Zealand. — 
A tree of the Myrtle family, fifty to sixty feet high, furnishing 
a hard close-grained timber. See the pictures 714 and 721 
for other species of the genus. 

225. Undetermined. Tasmania. 

226. Undetermined. Tasmania. 

227. Sassafras {Atherosperma moschata, Labill.). Conunon 
in Tasmania, rare in Victoria. — It is a large tree commonly 
associated with Beech in Tasmanian forests. 
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228 and 229. Hyrtle Beech {Fagus Cunninghamiiy Hook.). 
Tasmania and Victoria. — Common in the former country and 
constituting the greater part of the forest in some parts of the 
mountainous districts. Paintings 715 and 761. 

230. Hottled Kauri {Dammara australis, Lamb.). New 
Zealand. — See panel 223. 

231. Undetermined. Tasmania. 

232. Celery-topped Pine {Phyllocladus rhamboidalisy Rich.). 
Tasmania. — A slender tree sometimes sixtj feet high, but 
reduced to a shrub high up in the mountains. Paintings 715 
and 730. 

233. Athrotaads cupressoidesy Don. Tasmania. — A tree of 
twenty to forty feet, with a relatively thick trunk^ sometimes 
as much as fifteen feet in girth. 

234. BlSLCiwood. {Acacia melanoxylon^B,.Bi\), Australia.^ 
This is an exceedingly hard heavy wood. The tree is widely 
spread in eastern and southern Australia, and attains a very 
large size. A. dealbata (painting 726) is an allied species. 

235. Hnoii Pine {Dacrydium Frankliniiy Hook. f.). 
Tasmania. — ^A tree sixty to eighty, or sometimes as much as 
100 feet high. 

236. Australian Bed Cedar {Cedrela australis, B. Br.). 
Queensland and New South Wales. — A handsome tree, perhaps 
not specifically different from the Indian C Toona. 

237. She Oak {Casuarina Fraseriana, Miq.). West Aus- 
tralia. — This genus is a prominent feature in Australian vege- 
tation, but most of the species are small or only medium size 
trees. Paintings 701, 728, and 792. 

238. Baspberry Jam or Hyall (Acacia acuminata^ Benth.). 
West Australia. — ^A tree of medium size, whose wood is said 
to smell like raspberry jam. 

239. Australian Sandal-wood {Fusanus spicatus, B. Br.). 
West Australia. — A tree about thirty feet high, represented in 
paintings 734 and 765. 

240. Baspberry Jam or HyaU (Acacia acuminata, Benth.). 
— Same as panel 238. 

j 21760. K 
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241. She Oak {Casuaritia FnuerianOy Miq.). — Same as 
panel 237. 

242. Toart or Tooart (Eucah/mtus gomphocephalay DC). 
West Australia. — This is one of toe medium-size gum trees ; 
its greatest known height being 120 feet, but it is nsaallj much 
smaller. 

243. YarraJi or Hahogaaj {Eucalyptu$ marginata, Sm.). 
West Australia. — ^This forms the principal forests of South- 
western Australia, rising exceptionally to a height of about 
150 feet, good-size trees averaging 100 feet. For further 
information respecting the species of this genus, consult the 
descriptions of &e paintings 746, 751, and 782. 

244. Frenela^ sp. ? West Australia. 

245. Bed Oum {Euealyptus calopht/lla, R. Br.). 
Australia. — This is one of the handsomest of the genus, 
painting 757. 



West 
See 



246. She 
panel 237. 



Oak (Casuarina Fraserianay Miq.). — Same as 
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Areca - - - 576 

Catecbn - 310, 568, > 

583, 601 

erytbropo4a - 580 

- Nortbiana - 743 

- sapida - - 722 
Areca, Red - - 535 
ArcDga saccbari- 

fera « » . 686 

Argemone mexicana 1 1 
Argostemma - - 253 
Argyreia speeiosa - 245 
Arissema curyatnm - 264 
-:; — speciosum - 274 

tripbyllum - 192 

" utile - - 274 

Aristea - - - 423 
Aristolocbia brasili- 
ensis - - - 32 

• cbilensis- - 12 

- Goldieana - 835 
Aristotelia Maqui - 18 

peduDculans - 711 

Arnatto - - - 160 
Artocarpas incisa - 532 

integrifolia ' - 333 

Anindo eonspicua - 714 
^— Donax - - 524 
Asclepias carassaTiea 125 
Asoka " - - 312 
Aspilia - - 44, 811 
Asplenium Nidus 495, 732 
Aster grandiflorus, p. 129 
Asvstasia - - 402 
Atkinsonia ligustrina 764 
Atlas Moth - 70,671 
Atriplex - , - 729 
Attalea - - - 41 
Aubergine - - 615 
Aucuba japonica - 659 
Averrboa Bilimbl - 152 

Carambola - 544 

Avocado Pear - - 608 



Azadiracbta indica -259, 

298 

Azalea - - 199, 639 

nudiflora 194&p.l29 

B. 

Babiana • - 409,452 

mbrocsemlea ? 422, 

423 
Baccbaris triptera - 149 



Bacilli 
Bactri? - 
Bacularia 
tacbya 
Bacl 
Balsam - 



- 676 
^ 159 

monos- 

- 732 

- 299 

- 375 



Bamboo - 148, 304, 553, 
678, 816 

Abyssinian - 218 

3ambusa - 148, 816 

abyssinica - 218 

arundinacea - 304 

Banana 120,225,696,816 
Banksia attenuata - 775 

coccinea- - 772 

— ^ — grandis - - 784 
Banyan 293, 665, 677, 694 
Baobab, African 262,279 
Barberry, p. 93. 
Barbet - - - 30 
Barleria - - - 388 
Barringtonia speeiosa 596 
Basil, Holy - - 295 
Bas^ia latifolia - 313 
Baubinia- - - 588 

variegata - 221 

Bead Tree - - 125 
Bear, Australian 735, 792 
Beaufortia decussata 729 
Beaumontia grandi- 

flora - - - 660 
Beech, Chilian - - 21 

Evergreen - 761 

New Zealand - 715 

Beetles - - 7,427 
Begonia - - - 559 

argyrostigma - 81 

• maculata - 81 

natalensis - 443 

Belideus flaviventris - 746 
Bellendena montana - 730 
Benthamia f ragif era ' 560 
Berberis vulgaris, p. 98. 



Betel Nut Palm * 583 

Pepper - - 310 

Big Tree 154,171,213,214 
Bignonia squinoctialis 73 

undnlata - 233 

unguis - - 271 

venusta - - 77 

Bilimb - - - 468 
Bilimbi - - - 152 
Billardiera longiflora 711, 

730 
Billbergia zebrina - 139 
Birch - - - 715 
Bird, Blue - - 81 

Diamond - 720 

orchid - - 614 

Bird's Brain - - 360 

Nest, armed - 15 

Bitter Wood - - 578 
Bittersweet - - 360 
Bixa Orellana - - 160 
Bhick Boy - - 741 

Butt - - 741 

Fern - - 843 

Blepbarisprocumbens 404 
Bletia - - 55,57 
Bligbia sapida - - 137 
Blimbiug - - 152 

Blue bell, p. 128. 

Bird - - 81 

Gum - 720, 725 

B6 - - - - 315 
Bobartia? - - 385 
Bois Noir - - 483 
Boldea fragrans - 19 
BoldoTree - - 19 
Bomnrea Salsilla - 16 
Bombax malabaricnm 247 
Bonatea speeiosa - 416 
Boopis ? - - - 16 
Borassusflabelliformis 702 
Borbora - - - 29 
Boronia - - - 759 
Bottle Tree - - 736 
BougainyUlea " 108, 228, 

521 

spectabilis 180, 445 

Bramble, Sandal- wood lOJ 
Bread Fruit - 113, 632 
Briza maxima - - 452 
Bromelia Pinguin - 31 
Broomrape, naked - 194 
Broughtonia san- 

guinea- - - 147 



Brownea *. * - 58d 
Brugmansia arborea - 47 

bicolor, p. 129, 

sanguinea, p. 129. 

Brunfelsia americana 147 

Hopeana - 151 

Bnima? - - • 405 
Bruosvigia Joseph- 

inae . . «. 399 

multiflora - 899 

Brjophyllum caljci- 

nam ... 182 
Baddleia globosa 16, 830 
Bugloss - - - 619 
Balbine - - - 744 
BulimoB •• - 142 

BaUock Heart - - 275 
Bullrosh - - - 400 
Bunja-BuDja - 763, 767, 
771, 773 
Buphane toxicaria - 395 
Burcfaellia capensis - 433 



Buriti Palm 
Burmanoia 
Barninff Bash - 



- 105 

- 244 

- 3,6 

- 750 

- 303 



Bartonia conferta 
Butea ^ndosa 
Butter, Midsbipman's 608 
Butterflies - 13, 324, 392 

Sulpbar- - 114 

Swallow-tail - 73 

Byblis gigantea - 755 



0. 

CabazinaPear* - 54 
Cabbage Plant * - 448 

Tree - • 723 

Caeataa ... 762 
Cacti coluouiar - 19 
Cadamba- - - 811 
Cffireba cyanea - 81 
Cafllr, see KaflBr. 
Calabash Tree- 111,144 
Caladium - - 147 

— escalentam - 164 

Calamus 228,840, 612, 693 
Calandriniadiscolor - 14 
Calanthe vestita - 593 
Calceolaria . 19, 27, 216 
CaliooBush . * 199 
Callicore Clymene - 67 
Callidyas philea - 114 



Calliphlox amethy- 
stina - - - 115 

Callistemon lanceo- 
latus - - * 749 

saligiius - - 716 

speciosus - 776 

Callitris - - - 781 
Calochortus yenastus 203 
Calodendfon capense 457 
Calophyllom Ino- 

phyllum - 484,494 
CaJothamnos • - 46 
Calotropis gigautea - 316 
Calycanthus IsTigatas, 

p. 129 
CalyptomenaBafflesii 537 
Calyptorhynchus 

Banksii - - 790 
Camellia- - - 639 

japonica - - 659 

theifera, p. 98. 

Campanula Mtdiam,p.l29 
Camphor Tree 28, 643 
Cananga odorata 337, 533 
Canarina Campanula 504 
Canarium commune 609, 
617 
Canary Bird - - 509 
Cancer Bbot - - 194 
Candle Tree - - 652 
Canna Ehemannii - 839 
Canterbury Bell, p. 129. 
Cape Weed - - 742 
Caper, p. 129. 
Cappans spinosa, p. 129. 
Capucin Tree - 467, 486, 
490, 501 
Caraoncha - - 805 
Carambola - - 544 
Carapa moluccensis - 498 
Cardinal-fiower, p. 129. 
Cardoons - - 828 

Carica Papaya 86, 91, 376, 
700 
Carissa grandiflora - 363, 
378 
CamiyoruB Plants "212 
Carqueja amargosa - 142 
Carrion Crows- - 678 
Caryophyllus aroma- 

ticus - - - 688 

Caryota urens - 680, 670, 

732 

Cashew Nut - 219,461 



149 

• 

Cassia alata - . 698 

Cassia coiymbosa - 33 

— . Fistula - - 336 

mimosoides - 407 

nodosa - - 332 

Castilleia affinis - 203 

Castor Oil Plant - 101 
Casuarina ^ 728, 792 

— *— equisetifolia 461, 

484, 701 

^ quadriyalyis - 728 

Catagramma - * 67 
Catalina - - - 120 
Catclifly - - - 208 
Catecha, Indian - 814 
Caterpillar, House- 
buildet- - - 807 

snake-headed - 443 

Cattleya 39, 84> 93> 96, 117 
Ceanothus pallidus, p. 129 
Cecropia peltata - 823 
Cedar, Indian - 238, 297 

Pencil - - 207 

— — Bed - . 207 
Cedrus Deodara 238, 297 
Celery-topped Pine -715, 

730 
Celmisia coriacea -714, 
Centaurea - - 18 ' 
Centaury , - - 203 
Cepbalandra palmata 371, 

457 
Cephalotus follicularis 744 
Cerbera Tanghin 358, 498 
Cereals, Indian - 224 
Cereus - 36, 117, 827 

cserulescens - 836 

giganteus - 185 

Qui&co - 23,26 

specio8i8simu3,p.l29 

Ceropegia - - 650 

Sanderson! - 381 

torulosa - - 392 

Chamsebatia foliolosa 210 
Chameleon - 431, 496 
Champak - - 317 
Cheiranthera filifolia 744 
Cheiranthus.Cheiri, p. 129 
Cherimoyer - - 254 
Cherokee Bose 521, 527 
Cherry, Australian - 730 
Chestnut, Wild - 457 
Chia - - - 203 
Chilian Palms - - 6 
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China Roses - - 445 
Chinese Banana 225, 816 
Chinese lily, p. ;i29. 
Chirita nrticsefolia - 265 
Chironia pednncalata 407 
Chlorsea - 6,12,16,22 
Chlorostilbon - - 96 
Chorisia speciosa - 97 
Chiysanthemum 641,661 
&p. 93 
Chiysophyllum Cai- 

nito - - 107, 161 
Champa - - - 317 
Chusquea Qaila - 21 
Cinchona Calisftya - 587 
Cineraria - 518,525 

omenta - - 525 

Cinnamomnm - - 671 

Camphora - 643 

zeylanicum - 127 

Cinnamon Tree - 127, 337 
Cissus discolor, p. 93. 

— — porphyrophyl- 

lus - - - 616 
Cistas ladaniferns, p. 128 
Citron - - - 186 
Citrus Aurantium 266, 520 

. Decnmana - 552 

medica - - 186 

Claytonia perfoliata - 210 
Clematis, p. 32. 
Clerodendron Bethn- 
neanum *• - 538 

. faUax - - 581 

Thomsoiise 498, p. 82 

Cliauthus Dampieri - 718 

punicens, p. 98, 

ClitoriaTematea 165,671 
Clivia miniata - - 352 
— ■— nobilis - - 391 
Clove - - 492, 688 
Clusia - 55, 57, 76 

Clytolsema ruhinea - 108 
Coachman's Wl^jp Bird 771 
Coboea scandens, p. 12 7, 1 29 
Cobra Plant - - 264 
Coccocypselum dis- 
color - - - 81 
Coccus Cactus - - 522 
Cochineal Cactus - 528 

Gardens - 522, 524 

Cochineal Insect - 522 
Cock of the Rock - 537 
Cockatoo- - - 762 



Cockatoo, Black - 790 

CooodeMer - 474,475, 

476, 477, 479, 666 

Cocoa Nut Pahu - 156 

229, 251 

Tree - - 636 

Cocoera Palm - - 80 
Cocos nucifera - 156, 229 
Codonanthe Hookeri 39 
Coelogyne - 695, 628 
Lowii - - 527 

pandnrata - 327 

Coffea arabica 163 & p. 82 
Coffee 153 8c p. 33. 
Colea pedunoulata - 468 
Coleotrype nataleneis 375 
Collinsia bicolor - 203 
CoUomia coocinea - 22 
Columba livida - 265 

Columbine - 194, 203, 274 
Columnar Cacti - 19 
Comesperma Tolubile 784 
Commelina nndiflora 407 
Companion Bird - 728 
Comparettia ooccinea 78 
Conanthera bifolia - 12 
Conospermum tripli- 

neryium * - 740 
Conostylis -* - 744 
Convolvulus, white - 354 
Cookia punctata - 223 
Coquito Palm - - 603 
Coral Snake - - 42 

Tree 35, 98, 151 

' Tree, Indian - 300 

Cordia - - - 165 
— - subcordata - 485 
Cordyline - 723,754 
Cork Trees - - 353 
Com, Indian - - 224 
Comus oapitata - 560 

Nuttallii - - 190 

Correa - - - 759 
Corynocarpus Isevi - 

gata - - - 721 
Corypha umbraculi- 

fera - - 284, 670 

Costus speciosus - 698 

Cotton Plant - - 107 

Cotton Tiee 129, 176, 632 

663 

Tree, Red - 247 

Cotyledon - - 414 
• p orbicutala - 398 



Cowslip, American • 208 

- Virginian, p. 129. 
Crassula coocinea 350,403 
Cratc^us Oxjaoan- 

tha, p. 128. 
Crawfurdia speciosa - 249 
Creoxyli - - - 676 
Crescentia Cujete 111,144 
Crinum - - - 110 

augustum 547, 699 

Moorei - - 377 

— — Northianum - 602 
Crocosma aurea - 375 
Crown Imperial, p. 129. 
Crotalaria - - 697 
Crotophaga major - 76 
Cryptomeriajaponica 656 
Cryptostemma calen- 

dulacea - - 742 
Cuckoo, Golden- 

breastedr - - 435 
Cncurbita digitata - 186 
Curcuma sedoaria - 650 
Currajong - - 779 
Cuscuta americana - 821 
Cussonia spicata - 463 
Cyathea roedullaris " 843 
-<— sechellaram - 470 
480, 486, 495 

Serra - - 131 

Cyathodes glauca - 730 
Cycads - - - 28 

Cone - - 719 

Cycas circinalis - 28, 366 

revoluta - - 651 

Cyclobothra - - 208 
Cycnium adoense - 449 

tubatum - - 402 

Cymbidium pendu- 
lum - 827, 614 

Cyn«*aCaTdnnculu8- 828 
Qrnometra caulifiora 

344, 548 
Cyperus - - 446,830 
Cyperus Papyi^s - 361 
— — syriacus - •»- 861 
Cyphia volnbilis - 438 
Cyphomaudra beta- 

cea - - * 62 
Cypress Trees - - 188 
Cypripedium - - 239 

aoaule - - 194 ^ 

Hookers *• 595 

— *— Lowii " - 595 
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Cypripediran parvi- 

flonim- - - 192 
Cjrtanthus - 362, 441 

angustifbliuft - 371 

447 

obliquus - - 350 

Cyrtostachys Renda- 535 

671, 580 

D. 

Dacrydium Colensoi • 714 
Dahlia imperialis, p. 129. 

variabilis, p. 129. 

Daisy Tree - - 396 
Dalechampia capensls 449 
Damask Rose - - 527 
Danais dirysippus - 895 
Darlingtonia califor- 

nica - - - 212 
Date Palms 28, 360, 514 
Datura - - - 697 

alba - - 318 

arbopea47jl32,227, 

689 

sangai]ieal47&p.l29 

Daviesia - - - 759 
Deckenia - 476, 495 

'-~ nobilis - - 464 

Delabechea nipestris 736 
Delpbiniun yariega- 

tum - - - 203 
Dendrobimn - - 688 
crumenatum - 614 

Jenkinsii - 287 

secundam - 628 

superbum 287, 593 

Deodar - 238,269,297 
Devil - - - 755 
Dhak - - - 303 
Diademabolina - 596 

misippus - 395 

Diamond Bird- -720 
Diaseia ? - - 423 

Dichopsis Gatta - 604 
Dieksonia antarctica 715, 

777 
Dictyosperma alba - 464, 

500 
I>idymocarpu8 reti- 

cosos - . - 624 
Dieljtra spectabilis^p. 128 
Dierama pnlcherrima 428 
DioDsea mascipala - 212 



Diosma? - - * 407 
Diospyros kaki - 669 
Dipidaz triquetra - 413 
Dipladenia crassinoda 52 



59 

- 44 

- 530 
-443 
• 405 

- 430 

- 418 

- 418 

- 350 

- 446 

- 430 

- 624 



Harrisii 
Dipteracanthus 
Dipteroearpea - 
Disa 
-comata - 

excelsa - 

- graminifolia 
grandiflora 

lugens -i 

racemosa 

tripetaloides 

Discbidia 

Diuris - - 742, 759 

Docimaster ensifems, 

p. 129 
Doctor's Tree - - 582 
Dodder - - - 821 
Dodecatheon Meadia 208 
Dog Rose, p. 129. 
Dogwood - 190, 560 
Dolia tomentota - 831 
Dolichos - - - 392 
Dombeya BnrgessisB 371 
Doomboom - 421, 434 
Doryanthes falmeri 778 
Doryophora Sassa- 
fras - 711,715,726 
Double Cocoa-nut - 474, 
475, 476, 477, 479, 666 
Douglas Fir - - 196 
Doum Palms - 860,491 
Dracaena Draco 507, 511, 
523 
Dracophyllum Tra- 

versii - - 712, 714 
Draeo viridis - - 552 
Dracuncuku canari- 

ensis - - . 518 
Dragon or Dragon's 
Blood Tree - 503, 506, 
507,511,523 
Drimys Winteri - 16, 21 
Drosera - - - 744 
— — cistiflonk- 413,422 

paueiflora - 422 

Drymopbila cyano- 

oarpa - - - 780 
DttcaorDookha - 566 
Duranta Humieri - 180 
Durian - -535,550 



Dario Zibetbinus 535, 550 
Duvaua - - *• 27 
Dyckia remotiflora - 143 

E. 

Eartbruut - - 440 
Easter Flower - - 60 
Echinocactus 10, 14, 831 
Ecbinopsis ozygoua - 216 
Ecbium sitnplex - 519 
Egg Plant - 615 

Eichomia azurea -> 38 
Elseis guineensis - 36, 94 
42 
245 
403 
802 



-3,6 

- 782 
3,734 
. 616 

- 759 

- 742 

- 831 

- 39 

- 180 



- 142 



320 
534 



Elaps 

Elephant Creeper 
Elephant's Foot 
Emblioa officinalis 
Embothrium coc 

neum - 
Emu • 

Wren - 

Bnsete - 
Epacris - 

longiflora 

Ephedra audina 
Epidendrum - 

cochleatum 

Epistephium sclero- 

phyllum 
Eragrostis cynosuro- 

ides - - - 
Eria - - - 
Erica - - 396, 407 

arborea - - 525 

grandiflora - 438 

Eriobotrya japonica 128, 

155 
Eriodendron anfrac- 
tuosum . 129, 176, 632 

orientale - 632; 663 

Eriostemon - - 759 
Eryngium depresfium 22 

• paniculatum - 831 

Erythrsea ehilensis - 18 

venusta - - 203 

Erythrina 35, 98, 125,151, 

456 

caffra - 354, 403 

indica - 300, 536 

Erythrospiza - - 282 
Escobedia scabra - 143 
Eucalyptus - - 773 
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Eooalyptos amjgda- 746, 

lina -' -777,786 

calophjlla - 767 

cordata - - 730 

diversicolor - 782 

ficifolia - - 789 

Globulus- 720,725 

macrocarpa •751 

-marginata - 762 

- — obliqua - - 769 

paniculata • 748 

piperita - - 770 

tetraptera - 791 

Eucomis punctata 446, 456 
Euemba - - - 76 
Eugenia - 114,631,640 

Jambos - - 180 

malaccensis - 634 

Euphorbia 403,406,513 

abyssinica - 370 

■ canarieDsis - 508 

meloformis - 885 

pulcherrima 60, 120 

Eurja japonica - 639 
Eurjbia argophjlla - 761 
Euterpe - - - 118 
Everhisting - 9, 362 

-Giant - - 437 

Evolvulus - 69, 106 
Exocarpus cupressi- 

formis - - - 730 

P. : 

Fabiana imbricata 18,830 
Eagarastrum capense 381 
Fagrsa - - - 627 

auriculata - 695 

Fagufl Cunningfaamii 715, 

761, 777 

obliqua - - 21 

False Acaeia - -199 
Magnolia - 278 

Tomato - - 62 

Fat Tree - - 414 

Fatsia papjrifera - 648 
Fern, Stagshom - 598 

Tree 131, 554, 679 

704, 758, 774, 843 

Ficus bengalensis 293, 

665, 677 

— — Benjamina620,668, 

690 



Ficus elastica - 260, 629 

glomerata - 306 

religiosa- 259,265, 

815 
Fig, Hottentot - 898 

Tree - 92, 272, 806, 

668, 690 
Filao . - - 461 
Finch, long-tailed - 428 

Social - 400, 401 

Fir, Douglas - - 196 
Fire Tree - 764,766 
Fishbone Tree - 724 

Flag^laria indica - 459 
Flame Tree • 764,766 
Flannel Flower - 67 
Flax, common, p. 129. 

New Zealand - 713 

Flor de Pascua - 60 

Imperiale - 42 

Flycatcher - - 98 

long-tailed - 247 

Flying Opossum - 746 
Foot-a-day - - 831 
Forget-me-not - 697 

Forsythia - - - 689 
Fouquieria splendens 185 
Framboisier - • 490 
Francisoea Hopeana - 151 
Fran^pani - 86, 170, 673 
Freesia Leichtlinii - 436 
Frenela rhomboidea - 709 
Fritillariaimperiali6,p. 129 

latifolia, p. 129. 

Fritillary, p. 129. 

Frog Tree - - 140 
Froffs, Green - - 472 
Fruit de Cythere - 848 
Fuchsia p. 129 macro- 

stemon - - - 16 
Fusanus spicatos 784, 765 

Gamogyne Burbidgei 616 
Grarcinia Mangostana 

557, 577 

Xanthochymus 597 

Gardenia - - 147, 553 

' Thunbergia - 868 

Ganltheria hispida - 711 
Gaprlussaoia resinosa 192 
Geissorhiza - - 486 
Geomitra - - 244 



Geranium macnlatnnl 192 
Gerardia- - - 203 
Giant Ererlasting - 437 
Gingely - • - 224 
Ginkgo, p. 93. 
Gladiolus - - 438 

— -^- angustus - 436 

='— — grandifloms - 436 
— orchioides - 409 
Globba bulbifera - 637 
Gioriosa superba, p. 32. 
Glory Pea - - 718 
Golden-breasted 

Cuckoo * - 435 
Gomphocarpus - 407 

firuticosus - 449 

gnindifloras - 385 

Gk>mpbolobium poly- 

morphum - - 772 
Gomphrenaofficinalis 87 
GoolHichin - - 305 
Gooseberry, Sarawak 275 
Gossypium barba- 

dense - 
herbaceum 



peruYianum 

Gourd - 

Prickly - 

Gourka - 



- 107 

- 107 

- 107 

- 871 

- 440 

- 597 



Granmiatocarpus yo- 

lubilis - - - 22 
Granadilla - - 112 
Grapnel Plant - - 391 
Grass, Quaking - 452 
Sacred - - 320 

Trees 709, 737, 741, 

764 
Green Frogs - - 472 
Grevillea Banksii - 762 

bipinnatifida - 755 

» leucopteris - 780 

Grewia lasiocarpa - 375 
Grias cauliflora - 166 
Grielum tenuifolium 409 
Gnanaco - - - 4 
Guaiacum officinale - 168 
Guaresma - - 121 
Guava - - . 162 
Guelder Rose, p. 128. 
Guianga - - - 29 
Gulf Weed -. - 163 
Gum, Blue - 720, 725 
Red - 741, 780 

— Trees - 737, 786 
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Gum, White 7l58, 760,769, 

792 

Gunnera soabra 21, 880 

Guttapercha - - 604 

Habenaria - * - 263 

^Bonatea -. - 416 

Hsmantbus * - 414 

magnifipos - 456 

multiflorus - 42 

Hsematoxylum eam^ 

pechianum • - 160 
Hakea cucnllata - 79 1 

cjclocarpa - 791 

Harpagophytum pro- 

cumbens - - 391 
Harpephjlltim caff- 
rum -, - - 382 
Harveya , - - 404 
Hawkshead Tortoise 483 
Hedera Helix, p. 128. 
Hedychium chryso-' 
leucum - - 72 

Gardnerianum 345 

HeHcbrysum - 441, 759 

appendiculatum 362 

speciosissimum 405 

Heliconla Phyllis - 50 
Heliotropium - - 27 

indicum - - 180 

Heliptcrum eximium 441 

phlomoides - 437 

rubeUum- - 755 

Hennah ... 552 
Herschelia coelestis - 418 
Hesperantha falcata - 423 
Hexacentris coccinea 263 
Hibiscus - 125, 375, 449 

: calycinus - 388 

:,cannabinus - 388 

Cooperi - - 708 

— — . esculentus - 29 
^ heterophyllus - 7Z9 

Huegelii- - 791 

liliiflorus - 488 

pedunculatus - 402 

• Rosa-sineusis - 180 

Sabdariffa - 706 

'— — fiurattensis - 388 
m m tiliaceuB - - 397 
1 Trionum •* - 388 



HiUMargosa - - 125 
Hippeastrum BeginsB 180 
Holy Basil - - 295 
•— Tree - - 125 
Homeria collina • 452 

miniata - - 422 

Honey flowers - 415 
Palm - - 8 

- suckers - 877, 415 

429, 562, 600, 789 

suckle * 255 

Hops, p. 129. - 
Horse-radish Tree - 498 
Hottentot Fig - - 398 
House-Builder Cater- 
pillar - - - 807 
Houseleek - • 509 
Huckleberry, Black - 192 
Humming Birds 20, 59, 
119, and p. 129 

Amethystine - 115 

Californian - 190 

Doctor - 128, 124 

— •— Double-crested 97 
Humulus Lupulus, p. 129 
Hyacmth,-Wild, p. 128. 
Hyaeinthus, non- - 

scriptus, p. 128. ^ 
Hydrangea - - 697 
altissima - 273 

Hortensia, p. 129. 

HylA - - - 140 
Hymenocallis rotata - 458 
Hyobanche * • 428 
— *» sanguinea - 436 
Hyphsne thebaica - 360 
Hypocyrta gracilis - 39 
Hypoestes - - 371 
Hypoxis stellata - 409 

I 

Imantophyllum mini- 

atum - - ' - 352 
Impatiens 249, 375, 697 
Indaia Palm - * 41 
Indian Laburnum - 366 

Rubber - - 260 

— — Shot - - 839 

Turnip - - 192 

Indigofera - - 560 
Ink Plant - - 402 

White - - 449 



lochroma - « 504 
Ipomsea 181,371,375,498 
acuminata - 378 

Batatas - - 29 

-^-— biloba - - 380 

bona-nox - 672 

insignis - - 460 

jalapa, p. 32. 

marRima - 380 

«— r- mutabilis - 378 
— — palmata - - 460 
— -- Pes-capre 880, 551 

- purpurea 131, 182 
>— — Quamoclit - 106 
rubro cserulea - 180, 

355 

- yentricosa •• 354 
Iresine Herbstii - 106 
Iris - - - 691 
germanica, p. 129. 

persica, p. 129. 

Iron-Wood - 250, 271 
Isonandra Gutta - 604 
Isotoma Brownii - 755 
Ivy, p. 128. 

Tasmanian - 730 

Ixia flexuosa, p. 128. 

speciosa - - 441 

viridiflora - 441 

Ixora coccinea - 588 

Izuallaxis sordida - 15 

J. 

Jak Fruit - 333,817 
Jamboa Boll - - 631 

Flambok - 634 

Jasminum gracilll- 

mum - - - 559 

Jessamine - - 449 

Night - - 307 

Johnsonia lupullna - 750 

Jonesia Asoca - - 312 

declinata- - 683 

Jubsea spectabilis - 8 

Juniperus yirginiana 207 

K. 

KaflSr Opium - - 407 

EafBrPlum - 382^384 

£affirboom - - 354 

Kaki . - .669 
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Kalmia latifolia 


199 


Layia platyglossa - 20S 


Liriodendron tuiipi- 




Kanari - - 609 


617 


Leaf Insect 33, 572, 676 


fera - - - 


199 


Kangaroo 


773 


— — Locust - - 27$ 


Lisiandius infla^is - 


143 


Feet - 740, 


776 


Leather P4ant - - 714 


— ^ pulcherrimas - 


143 


Rat 


710 


Leonotis Leonurus --124, 


Lissanthe strigosa - 


730 


Karaka - - - 


721 


407 


Lissochilus speciosus 


416 


Karii Gum - 


782 


Leptospermom Icevi- 


Lithophragma hete- 




Kawa-Kawa - 


722 


gatum - - - 752 


rophylla ' - 


210 


Kennedya 


759 


scoparium - 762 


Lithrsea venenofla - 


12 


coccinea - 


750 


Leschenaoltia biloba 750 


Litre 


12 


nigricans- 


766 


Leucadendron argen- 


Littsonia modesta - 


375 


Kentia minor - 


743 


teum - - 425,426 


liyistona australis - 


727, 


]5:id-glove Plant 


714 


— corymbosum - 406 




760 


Ki^elia pinnata 


231 


platyspermum - 405, 


Lizard - - 477, 


482 


Kingfisher 


446 


450 


Flying - 


552 


Kinma australis 74 1 , 


756 


Leuoocoryne - - 27 


Llama - - - 


4 


Kieinia - - 


513 


Leuoopogon verticil- 


Loasa acanthifolia - 


7 


Kniphofia aloides 


417 


latus - . - 757 


Lobelia - - 405, 


744 


caulescens 


367 


Leucospermum- - 441 




Knobwood or Knob- 




— conocarpum -400, 


saKcifolia 


12 


hout - - - 


381 


410 


Lobostemon - 


405 


Koala - 


735 


nutans - - 438 


Locust - - - 


4.')2 


Krippelboom - 400, 


410 


Libertia ixioides 6, 16 


Tree 


199 


Kuddum - - • 


311 


Lignum Vitce - - 168 


Lodoieea seychell- 








Lilac, p. 128. 


arum - 474,475, 


476, 


L. 




Jamaica - - 125 


477,479, 


666 




Persian - - 125 


Logwood 


160 






Tasmanian - 730 


Lomaria procera 5, 


830 


Ijabumum, Indian - 


336 


Lilium aura turn - 841 


Long Moss 


40 


Lachenalia orchioidfii 412 




Long-tailed Finch - 


428 


pallida - 


412 


canadfense - 829 


Lonicera semper* 




Lady's SUpper- 192, 


194 


~ elegans, p. 129. 


virens - - - 


255 




239 


giganteum - 329 


Lophomis magnificns 


59 


Lselia purpurea 


102 


— — pyrenaicum - 329 


Loquat - - 128, 


155 


Lagerstroemia Flos. 




— — superbum»p. 129. 


Loranthus 21, 375, 


780 


Reginae - 147 


257 


testaceum - 329 


aphyllns - 


23 


— ^ indica - -498 


645 


Wallichianum- 285 




748 


Lambertia 


759 


Washingtoni- 


cactomm 


23 


echinata - 


729 


anum, p. 129. 


natalensiB 


371 


Lampomis violicauda 


128 


Lily, Chilian - - 27 


pendulus- 

Lotus, Sacred - 294, 


734 


Lanaria plumosa 


407 


Chinese, p. 129. 


684 


Lansium ... 


566 


Giant - - 329 


Luhea rufescens 


77 


Lantana ... 


125 


Great - - 285 


Lupine - - - 


16 


Lapageria rosea p. 32 


,129 


' Japanese 841 and p. 

Mariposa - 203 


Lycopodium Phleg- 




Lapeyrousia corym- 




maria - - - 


496 


bosa - - - 


452 


Night-flowering 1 10 


Lyre Bird 


747 


Laportea moroides - 


781 


Red Water-455, 818 






Lardizabala biternata 


13 


r Turk's-cap, p. 129. 


- 




Lathyras - - 


22 


Water- 1, 46, 430, 


M. 






16 


783 




Laurel, Mountidn - 


199 


Limnanthemum 






Lavandula vera 


445 


Thunbergii - - 446 


Macadamia temifoHa, 


790 


Lavender- 


445 


Linmn usitatissimum, 


Macrosiphonia lengi- 




Lawsonia-inermis 


552 


p. 129 


flora - - - 


€7 
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MacTOzamiiiFraseri- 741 

spiralis - - 719 

Magnolia, False - 278 

graodidont 20, 95 

& p. 129 
— - oborata - - 842 

purpurea- - 842 

Mahoe - - - 118 
Mahogany, Australian 7A2 
Mahwa - - - 818 
Maidenhair Fern - 274 
Maiten.Tree - - 27 
Maize ... 224 
Malums malacnms - 784 
Mammea americfttia 64 
Mammee- - .-64 
Mammoth Tree 154, 204, 

213, S14 
Mandioc * - 837 

Mandrinette - * 488 
Mangifera indica 309, 688 
Mango - 309, 490, 688 
Mangosteen - 557, 577 
Mangrove - - 563 
Mauihot ntilissima - 837 
Mantis - - - 362 
Maqui - - - 18 
Marica - - 70, 143 
Marguerite, p. 93. 
Mariposa lily- 
Matthiola, p. 1S9. 
Manritia flexuosa - 

vinifera - 

May, Bed, p. 128. 

White, p. 128. 

Maytenus chilensis - 
MeconopsisWallichii 252 
Medinilla magnifica - 529 
Medlar, Japanese 128, 155 
Megalsema - - 695 
Melaleuca Leucaden- 

dron - - - 716 

Melanthium juneeum 413 

!Melastoma - - 697 

Melia Azedarach - 125 

Melianthns major 

MelHsuga minima 

Menora superba 

Mercury, Vegetable - 151 

2tferles^ ... 469 

:MertensiaTirginica,p. 129 

ACesembryantbemnm 374, 

- 395,421,438 

— >*— chilense - - 24 



20S 

105 
105 



27 



- 406 

- 119 

- 747 



Mesen^bryanthemum' 

edule . . - 398 
Mesuaferrea - 260,271 
Metrosideros lucida •'714 

tomentdsa •721 

Meyenia - - - 180 
-— ^ erecta - - 592 
Michelia Champaca - 317 

ezcelsa - - 278 

Micreloma- linearis - 415 
Mierostephiom ni- 

yeum - - - 813 
MieldePalma- 8,608 
Mignonette, p. 129. 
MiJk Tree - - 363 
Millet - - - 224 
MilJingtonia - - 628 

hortensis - 286 

]^metes cucullata - 405 
Mimosa sensitiva - 586 
Mimulus glutinosus - 203 



luteus 



18 



Mimusops Elengi -301 

Hornei - - 467 

Mint Bush - - 12 
Mistleto - - 784 

Momordica involu- 

Crata - - - 440 
Monkey - - - 677 
Monkey Flower - 203 
Monsonia speciosa - 422 
Montbretia - ^ 423 
Moor-hen * - 458 
Morsea - - 488,447 
Moringa pterygos- 

ferma * * - 498 
Morning Glory 180, 855 
Morpho achills^na - 52 
Moth - 25, 852, 482 

Atlas - - 70 

Orchid - - 690 

Mountain Laurel - 199 
Mncnna - - - 99 
Muda - - - 316 
Musa chinensis 225, 8 1 6 

coccinea- * 696 

— ■'— Ensete - - 516 
— — paradisial^ - 120 
— •- Sapientnm - 120 
Mnseipeta paradisi - 247 
Muscivora Swainsoni 98 
Musk Tree - - 761 
Musssenda maoro- 

phylla - - - 581 



Mutisia - - - 14 

decurrens - 16 

rosea - - 831 

Mynsticafragransl 19,337 

mosehata 119, 337 

Myrtle Tree - - 761 

N. 

Narcissus poeticus p. 129 
Natchee - - - 224 
Nectarinia - 562, 600 
Nectarinia ignieauda 345 
Neem • 241, 259, 298 
Nelumbium specio- 

sum - - 294, 684 
Nepenthes - 555, 556 

- destillatoria - 242 
' Northiana - 561 

Pervillei- - 468 

— — Rafflesiana - 670 

Wardii - - 468 

Nephelium lappa- 

eetim - - - 531 
Nephrosperma Van- 

houtteana - - 464 
Nerium odorum - 341 

Oleander - 125 

Nettle, Stinging - 7 
Nicotiana Tabacum - 2 
Nikau Palm - - 722 
Nipa fruticans - 543,553, 

589 
Noohe Buena - - 120 
Northea Seychellana 

467, 486, 501 
Notelflsa ligustrina - 7 1 1 
Nut, Cashew - - 219 
Nutmeg Tree - 119,337 
Nuytsia ftoribunda -764, 

766 
Nyctanthes Arbor- 

tristis - - - 307 
Nympheea gigantea - 783 

Lotus - 455,818 

rubra - - 818 

. stellata - - 430 

Nyum-Nyum - 344, 548 



o. 

Oak, Daijeeling 

She 

Ochna - 



263 

728 
407 
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Ochro - - • 20 


Ostrich Fanning - 454 


Papaver orientale, p. 1^9 


Ocimum sanctum - S95 


Othonna amplexi- 


somniferum - 793 


Ocyalus - - - 92 


eaulis - - 448 


Papaw Tree 36. 9 1 ,376, 700 


Odontadeniaspeciosa 59 


Ourang-Outang 840,545 


Paper-Bark-Tree - 716 


GEnothera - - 12 


Onrisia coccinea 6,1^830 


Paper Reed - - 361 


— acaulis - - 9 


Oxalis - - - 27 


Papilio bathycles - 332 


grandiflora - 9 


— - camosa - - 831 


crino - - 242 


taraxacifolia - 9 


semiloba • 362 




Oil Palm - 86, 94 


Oxytenauthera abys- 


polytes - - 532 


Old Man's Beard - 40 


sinica - - - 218 


sarpedon - 295 


Women - - 404 


Oyster Plant - - 586 


thoas - - 73 


Oldenburghia arbns- 




Papyrus - - 361, 847 


cula - - 403,408 




Paritium elatum - 118 


Olea europsBa- - 517 


P. 


tiliaceum 118, 397 


Oleander- - 125,841 




Parochsetus commu- 


Olearia argophylla - 761 




nis . - - 274, 697 


Olive - - - 517 


Pachira marginata - 88 


Parrot, crimson and 


Oncidinm - 51, 93, 134 


Pachyearpus - - 385 


blue - - - 770 


ampliatom - 57 


Padda onxiyora - 681 


Parrot-flower - - 718 


Ophiopogon spicatas 239 


PiBonia - - -639 


Parson-Bird - - 724 


Opium, Kaffiu: - - 407 


Moutan, p. 129, 


Pasithea ccerulea - 18 


Poppy - - 793 


Tree, p. 129, 


Passiflora alata 37, 147 


Oplismenus - - 224 


PaUwen Tree - - 565 


edulls - - 387 


Opossum, Flying - 746 


Palma Christ! - - 101 


macrocarpa - 112 


Mouse - - 765 


de Santa Rita - 70 


quadriglandu- 


Opuntia Dillenii - 504 


Palms, Areca - 568, 588, 


losa - - 147,223 


— — « coccinellifera -522, 


601, 743 


Passion Flower 37, 136, 


528 


Buriti ^ - 105 


223, 38"? 


.Orange - - - 520 


Cabbage - 113 


Patagua - - 18, 20 


— loose-skinned - 266 


Chilian - - 8 


Patersonia - - 759 


Orchid, Mctli - - 590 


Cocoa Nut 156, 229 


Pavetta - - - 375 


Spider - ' - 585 


Cocoera- - 81 


Pavonia mollis - 388 


Orchids 39,62,78,98,102, 


. Coquito - - 608 


Peach - - - 89 


111, 142, 287, 827, 808 


Date - - 360 


Pear, Alligator - 608 


Ordeal Plant - - 858 


Doum - 860, 491 


Australian - 735 


Oreodoxa oleracea - 63 




Avocado- - 608 


regia - 63, 826 


Palmyra- - 702 


Cabazina - 54 


Oriental Poppy, p. 129. 


Royal - 63, 65, 85 


White - 375, 390 


Oriole, Sociable - 92 


Sago - 567, 619 


Wooden - 735, 739 


Omithogalum - 452, 845 


Talipot - 284, 670 


Peepul - 259,265,315 


— — • narbonense - 394 


Pehuen - - - 4 


~ thyrsoideum - 409 


Wine - 580,670 


Pelargonium - - 449 


Omithoptera Priamus 581 


Palmyra Palm - - 702 




Omithorhynchus pa- 


Panax crassifolium - 724 




radoxus - - 792 


— Gunnii - - 730 


triste - - 441 


Orthocarpus purpur- 


longissimum 


Pellsea hastata - 443 


rascens - •* 203 


723, 724 


Pencil Cedar - - 207 


Orthopteron - - 250 


Pancratium - - 463 


Pentstemon azoreos 203 


Orthotomus - - 334 




centranthifolias 


Oryza sativa - - 638 


Pandanus - - 461 


203 


Osmitopsis asteris- 


Hornei - - 473 


Pepper 613 & p. 93. 


coides - - 396 


odoratisoimus - 246 


Betel - - 310 


Ostinops- - - 92 


sechellarum -480, 


Peppermint - - 770 


Ostrich - . - 451 


495 


. Tree - - 747 
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Feriandra dulcis - 57 
Periwinkle - - 472 
Pemettya mucronata 16 
Persea gratissima - 608 
Persian Lilac - - 125 
Persimmon, Japanese 669 
Peruvian bark - - 587 
Petaj^ophora serriros* 

tris - - - 89 
Pefrophila - - 750 
Peamus fragrans - 19 
Phacelia grandiflora 208 

Whitlavia - 203 

Phajus bicolor- - 824 
Phalffinopsisamabilis 590 
Pharbitis acuminata- 878 
Phascolarctos eine- 

reus - - 785, 793 
Phasma - - - 676 
PhasmideoB - - 676 
Phiiodendron - - 117 
Phlox - - - 208 
Phoenix dactjlifera 

^ 28, 360, 514 
Phormium tenax - 713 



Phycella 
Phyllanthns 
Phyllium 
Phyllocladus 

boidalis 
Physalis - 
Physocalyx 
Pioea Smithiana 
Pichi 

Pie de Dia 
Pieris 

Pigeon, Blue 
Pimelea - 

— rosea 
Pimento - 
Pine Apple 

Wild 



- 27 

- 402 

- 676 
rhom- 
- 715, 730 

- 697 



87 
277 

- 18 

- 831 

- 617 

- 265 
730, 759 

- 750 

- 615 

- 282 

- 478 
' Canary Island - 526 

« celery -topped - 715 

— - Moreton Bay - 738 

Norfolk Island 535 

- Oyster Bay - 709 

Screw 66, 246, 571, 

692 

Sugar - - 154 

Pingnin - - - 31 
Pinus canariensis - 526 
Lambertiana - 154 

- ponderosa - 195 



Pinxterflower 194 & p. 129 
Piper - - - 616 

Betel - - 310 

Piper excelsum - 722 

nigrum 613 & p. 93 

Pitai^ ... 114 
IMtcaimia rubricaulis 14 
Pitcher Plant - 468, 487, 

488 

- Australian - 744 
Bomean 555, 556, 

561, 570 

Ceylon - - 242 

Pitcher Plant, Java - 662 
Pithecolobium filici- 

folinm- - - 80 
Placea omata - •27 
Plagianthos Lyallii - 721 
Plant of life - - 182 
Plantain. - - 120 
Platycerium grande 598, 
732 
Phitylobium triangu- 

hire - - - 742 
Platypus - - 792 

Plectranthus - - 402 
PleioneWallichiana- 280 
Pleroma - 69, 76, 811 
Ploceus capensis - 439 
Plocidffi - - - 720 
Plum, Kaffir • 382, 384 

SapodiUa - 605 

Plumbago capensis - 421, 

483 
Plumeria - 86, 170 

• acutifolia - 305 

Podalyria calyptrata 429 
Podocarpus Thun- 

ber^i - - 453 

Poinciana regia -343 
Poinsettia - - 228 
— — ' puldierrima 60, 120 
Poison tree - - 781 
Pollia - - - 616 
Polygonatum bi- 

florum- - - 192 
Polypodium - - 534 
Polystachya pubes- 

cens - - - 350 
Poma de Lupa - 103 

Pomegranate - - 502 
Pomelloe - - 552 

Poplar - - - 209 
Poppies - - - 11 



Poppy, blue - - 252 

opium - - 793 

oriental, p. 129. 

Populus trichocarpa 209 
Porana grandiflora - 278 
Portia Tree - - 256 
Portlandia grandi- 
flora - - - 180 
Portulacapandiflora 440 
Portulacana afra 401,414, 
447 
Potato, p. 129. 
Potato, Sweet - • 29 
Pratia begonisefolia - 664 
Prickly Gourd - 440 

Pride of India - 125 

Prisopi - - - 676 
Prostanthera lasian- 

thos - - - 730 
Prosthemadera No- 



Yffi-zealaDdi» 
Protea - 

cynaroides 

formosa - 

■ grandiflora 
II mellifera- 

pulchella 

speciosa - 

Proustia pyrifolia 



724 
438 
419 
437 
42& 
415,427 

- 416 

- 435 

- 830, 
831 

54 
- 54 



Psidium Guayava 

pyriforme 

Psophodes crepitans 771 
Psoralea - - - 396 

glandulosa - 12 

Pterisanthes cissoides 624 
Pterochroya ocellata 33 
Pterospermum aceri- 

folium - - 258 

Ptychosperma Cun- 

ninghamii - 760, 781 
Pudma - - - 294 
Pulmonaria yirginicn, 

p. 129 
Punica granatum - 502 
Puya - - 16,827 

chilensis- - 19 

Whytei - - 25 

Puzzle Monkey Trees 4 

Nut - - 498 

Pycnostachys reticu- 
lata - - - 371 

Pyrameis - - 101 

Pyrus japonica - 659 
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Q. 



Quaking Grass - 453 
Quamoclit Nationis - 77 
Quassia amara - 578 
Quercus lamellosa * 263 
-— — serrata -- - 282 

suber - - 858 

Quillajasaponaria 12, 831 
Quisqualis indica • 592 

R. 

Kafnia amplexicanlis 438 
Rain-tree - - 372 

Bambutan - - 531 
Ranunculus Lyallii - 714 
Raoulia eximia - 721 

Raspberry Jam 751 

Rat, Kangaroo - - 710 
Rattan Palm - 228, 840 

693 
Ravenala madagas- 

cariensis - 58, 535, 543 
Red Cedar - - 207 
— — Gum " - 741 

May, p. 128. 

Redwood- - 173,204 
Reed, Toe Toe- - 714 
Renanthera aracbnitis 585 
Reseda odorata, p. 129. 
Restio subverticillata 846 
Rhso discolor - - 686 
Rhaphidophora de- 

cnrsiva - - 681 
Rluzophora Mangle - 568 
Rhodochiton yohibile,p.82 
Rhododendron arbo- 

renm - - 217, 248 
■ argenteum - 234 

- Aucklandii - 248 
■ blandf ordiseflo - 

rum - - - 255 

calophyllum - 335 

catawbiense, p. 129. 



Dalhonsise 


- 335 


• Falconer! 


- 346 


formosum 


. 255 


Griffithianum 


- 243 


javanicum 


- 672 


nilagiricum 


- 217 


l^uttallii . 


- 834 


yarieties - 


- 199 



Rhopalostylis sapida 722 
Rhus caustica - - 12 
Rice - - - 633 
-— — paper tree - 648 
Richardia sthiopica - 400 
— . albo-maculata - 447 

hastata - - 417 

Richea draeophylla - 711, 

715 
Ricinus communis - 101 
Riocreuxia torulosa - 392 
Robinia Fseudacacia 199 
Roblc or Oak - - 21 
Rochea < - - 452 
Romulea * - - 423 
Rosa canina, p. 129. 

-^ Iffivigata- - 527 

rubiginosa, p. 129. 

sinica - - 527 

RoschSria melano- 

chsetes 464, 470, 495 
Roscoea - - - 253 
Rose Apple • - 126 

Cherokee 521,5:J7 

China - - 445 

Damask - - 527 

Dog, p. 129. 

Guelder, p. 128. 

Boupellia grata - 65 
Rourea . . - 582 
Royal Pakn - 63, 65, 85 
Rubtts australis - 721 

rosflsfolius 109, 490 

Bussellia juncea - 498 

s. 

Saccharam officina» 

rum - - - 45 
Sage, Thistle-leayed> 208 
Sago Fahn - - 567 
Sagus Iseyis - 567, 610 
— — Rumphii- - 667 
Sal - - - - 296 
Salioomia - - 813 
Salisburia adianti- 

folia, p. 93. 
Salpiglossis • * 22 

- sinuata - - 12 
Salt Bush - - 729 
Salyia, blue, p. 129. 

carduacea - 208 

.*— columbarise - 208 



Salyia patens, p. 129. 
Sandal wood, Austra- 
lian - - 734, 765 

Bramble - - 109 

Indian - - 319 

Sandoricum indicom- 537 
Satitalum album - 319 
SapodiUa Plum - 605 
Saponaire - - 472 
Saraoa declinata - 683 

indica - - 312 

Sarcanthus - - 595 
Sarcodes sanguinea - 210 
Sarcostemma aphylla 308 

I ■ yiminale- - 482 
Sargassum yulgare - 163 
SarraceniaflaTa - 212 

purpurea - 212 

Sassafras- - 715,725 
Saturnia - - 70, 671 
Satyrium cameum - 396 
coriifolium - 486 

longicolle - 395 

Scteyola Koenigii 469,484, 

813 
Schisanthus pinnatus 11 
Schotia speciosa 368, 414, 

449 
Scilla nutans p. 128. 
Screw Pine 66, 246, 349, 
461,473,571, 692 
Scyphanthus elegaoa 22 
Seaferthia elegans - 760 
Selasphorus rufbs - 190 
Semperyiyum - - 509 
Seneeio - - 18,405 
— - macroglosaus -362, 

370 
Sensitiye Plant - 586 

Sequoia gigantea 154, 171, 

218 
— ^-> semperyirens - 204 
SerinuB cananus - 509 
Set amum indicum - 224 
Sesbania grandiflofa- 625 
Setaria - - - 224 
She Oak - . - 728 
Sheep, Vegetable - 721 
©looting Star - - 208 
Shorea robusta- - 296 
l^e-Saddle Flower - Sit 
Sidevoxylon ioeime - 368 
Silene califonuca - 208 
Silver Tree - - 425 
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Silver Wattle - 725, 726 
Sisyrincliiam - - 57 
Sloth - - - 323 
Smilacina racemosa - 192 



Smoke Plant - 
Snail 

Snake Tree 
Snow Plant 
Soap-Busk 
Social Birds - 

Finch - 

Herbs - 

Soka 
Solandra - 

grandiflora 

Solanum - 
— <,betaceum 



- 740 

- 142 
• 178 

- 210 
. 12 

- 400 
400, 401 

- 400 

- 594 
. 46 

- 600 
16, 103 

. 62 



' escnlentum - 615 

tuberosom, p. 129. 

SoUya heterophylla - 750 
Solomon's Seal - 192 
Soma-Iata - . 808 
Sonchus - - - 814 
Sophronitis coccinea- 808 

grandiflora - 810 

So^ ^ - - 706 
Soursop ' - 104, 490 
Sparaxis grandiflora - 409 

pulcherrima - 428 

tricolor - - 436 

Sparrow, White - 681 
Spathodea campanu- 

lata - - 146,165 
Spear Grass - - 723 
Lily, Anstrfr- 

lian - - 778, 844 
Spekboom 401, 414, 447 
Sphedamnocarpus 

pmriens - - 375 
Spider - - - 42 

' Orchid - - 585 

Spiderwort 803 & p. 129. 
Spikenard, False - 192 
Spondias eytherea • 848 
— — dulcit - - 848 
Stachytarpheta - 87 

— mntabilis - 562 
Stagger Bosh - - 194 
Sta^Vhom Fern - 598 
Stangeria paradoza - 889 
Stapelia - - » 481 

" Bnfcmia - - 895 
Star Apple - 107, 161 

of Bethlehem - 894 



Statice scabra - - 813 
Stenandrium dolce - 9 
Stenogaster concinna 169 
Stephanotis floiibonda, 

p. 93 
Sterculia- • 328,638 

cocoinea* - 281 

— rupe^tris- - 786 
Stevenfionia grandi. 

foUa 467, 470, 478, 495 
Stick Insects - - 676 
Stillingia sebifera • 652 
Stock, p. 129. 
Strawberries, Chilian 17 
Strelitzia- - - 884 

augusta 859,369,374 

— — Reginse - - 865 
Streptocarpns Rexii - 448 
Striga coccinea 402, 449 



Stringy Bark - 
Strobilanthei Wal^ 

liohii - 
Strophantlias - 
^— dichotamns 

divergens 

Stnrt^s Pea 

Stylidium 

Styphelia 



769 

- 253 

- 498 

- 645 

- 449 
. 718 

742, 750 

- 759 
Si^ar Birds 348,365, 405 

Bush - - 415 

'» Cane - - 45 

Palm - - 686 

Pine - - 154 

Sumach ... 652 
Snnbird - - - 345 
Sundew - 413,422,744 
Suriya - - - 25t> 
Susa ... 589 
Stttherlandia fhites- 

eens ... 405 
Swamp Phmte - 627, 698 

Shrub - . 549 

Sweet Briar, p. 129. 

Potato - - 29 

SylYiorthorfaynchos 

desmursi « - 3 
Syncarpia laurifolia > 710 
Syringa vnlgans, p. 128. 

T. 

Tabernffimontana - 106 
Tacca cristata - - 531 
Taosonia- • - 738 



Tacsonia chilensis - 13 
— - mollissima, p. 127. 
— ^ pinnatistipula - 13 

sanguinea 147, 223 

Tailor Bird - - 884 
Talipot Pahn - 284,670 
Tamarind - 80, 700 
Tamarindus uidica - 279, 

700 
Tanghin - - - 358 
Tanghinia yenenif era 358 
Tappan Tree 1- - 530 
Tatamaka * - 494 
Tea Plant 438 & p. 93. 
Teak, Bastard - - 303 
Tecoma . - - 498 

australis - 746, 749 

capensis - 869, 388 

— .-> Mackenii - 439 

undulata- - 238 

Telopea speciosissima 785 

- tmncata - - 730 
Ten o'clock Flower - 407 
Terminalia Catappa-215, 

465 

- oitrina - - 814 
Testodinaria elephaur 

tipes 408 

Tetratheca - - 75^ 
— ^ filiformis- - 760 
Thaw-ka. - - 594 
Theobroma cacao - 586 
Theodora speciosa - 368 
Thespesia populnea - 256 
Thismia - - - 244 
Thorn Apple - - 818 

Tree - - 433 

Thanbergia alata 76, 182 

coccinea - 268, 270 

grandiflora - 627 

lutea - - 278 

Thysanotiw " - 750 
Ti - - - - 752 
Tiger-flower, p. 129. 
Tigridia?- - - 18 

Pavonia, p. 129. 

Tillandsia - 69,184 

usneoides - 40 

Tobacco - - *. 2 
Todea barbara- - 418 
Toe-Toe - - - 714 
Torenia asiatica - 280 
Tortoise, Hawkshead 483 
Toucan - - - 453 
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Touch-me-not - - 406 
Toxicophloea Thun- 

bergii - *• .- 347 
Trabajor- - - 15 
TradeBcantia discolor 586 
— - virgiDica 203 & p. 1 29 
TraveUer's Tree 68, 543 
Tree Aloes - - 421 

Daisy - - 306 

- Euphorbia - 370 

- Ferns 131, 470, 564, 
679,704,758,774,843 

^— ^ heath - - 625 
Tree Lily - - 122 
i PoBonies, p. 129. 

Silver- - - 425 

TrichiDium Manglesii 755 
Ttichomanes reni- 

forme - - - 721 
Tricuspidaria depen- 

dens - - - 20 
Trillium grandiflorum 203 
Tripod Cocoa-nut - 499 
Triptilion - - 9 
Triteleia? - - 9 

laxa - - 203 

Tritonia aurea - - 375 
Trochilus Anais - 47 

comutus - - 97 

Trogon - - - 368 
Tropasa selene - - 608 
Tropoeolum tricolorum 5 
Trumpet Flower - 439 

Tree - 121, 823 

Tulbaghia alliacea - 456 
Tulip Tree - - 199 
Tulips, p. 129. 

Tulsi - - - 295 
Turkey, Bush - - 781 
Turnip, Indian - 192 

Turong -■ - - 614 
Turrroa obtusifolia - 431 
Typha latifolia- - 400 

u. 

Uncaria procumbens 391 
Urania Moth - - 356 
Utrieularia - - 280 

montana- - 169 

Uvariaoderata 337,533 
Uyentjes- - - 420 



V. 

Yanda coerulea, p. 93. 

Hookeriana * 556 

Lowii - - 340 

- suayis - - 840 

teres - - 556 

Yangueria edulis - 460 
YaniUa - 28, 491, 61,1 

Fhalsenopsis - 497 

Yavangue - - 460 
Yegetable Marrow - 608 
Mercury-- - 151 

Sheep - - 721 

Yellozia - - - 122 

- yerruculosa - 55 
Yeloutier Blanc - 469 
Yenus's Fly Trap - 212 
Yerbena ? - 27, 428 
Yenmica tpeciosa - 721 
Yerschaffeltia splen- 

dida - - - 478 
Yibumum Opulua, p. 128 
Yictoria Begia- - 1 
Yieusseuxia Bellen- 

deni - - - 409 

tripetaloides - 409 

Yigna vexillata - 375 
Yinca rosea - - 472 
Yiolamaculata - 22 

pyrolsefoUa - 22 

Yiolet - - - 239 
Yirginian Cowslip, p. 129 
Yitis himalayana - 269 

w. 

Wagenboom - - 429 
Wagon-tree - - 429 
Wake Bobin - - 203 
Wallflower, p. 129. 
Wampee - - - 223 
Waratah- - - 785 
Wasp's nest - - 460 
Water Lilies 46, 430, 783 
Lily, Great - 1 

Bed - 455, 818 

Water Uyenlijes - 420 
Watsonia 436, 438, 441, 

848 

rosea - - 417 

Wattles - - . 737 



Wellingtonia gigantea 154 
Whish-Whish - - 131 
White Gum 758, 760, 769 
May, p. 128. 

Pear - 375, 890 

Wigandia - - 814 
Wild Chestnut - 457 

•^ Hyacinth, p^ 128. 

Spaniard ' - 723 

Wine Palm - 580, 670 
Winter's Bark - - 16 
Wistaria chinensis 648, 658 
Wooden Pear - 735, 739 
WooU Flower - - 407 
Wormia Bnrbidgeana 549 

ferruginea 459, 476 

Wren, Emu . - 3 



Xanthochymns picto- 

riuji - - - 597 
Xanthorrhsea - 709, 737 
741, 764 
Xanthosia rotundilo^ 

Ha - - - 750 
Xylocarpus granaten- 

sis - - - 498 
Xylomelum occiden- 

tale - - - 735 

pyriforme - 739 

Xyris - - - 55 
Xysmalobium - - 885 



Yarrah - - - 762 
Yellow-wood Trees - 45» 
Yucca - - 809,814 
gloriosa - - 838 

z. 

Zamia - - 389,410 
Zanthoxylum capense 381 
Zea Mays - - 224 
Zeodary - - - 650 
Zephyranthes - - 586 
Zulu Cherry - - 371 
Zygopetalum Makayi 84 

maxillare - 78 

Zygophyllum - - 395 
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